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It is important, first, to note that the stage can be transported into 
a setting of open spaces: the village square, concession interiors, the 
marketplace, crossroads. All are places that are particularized by their 
symbolic meaning, for they are often points at which the most diverse 
forces meet: the living and the dead; real bodies and the spirits of 
ancestors; the forces of good and the forces of evil. The same may be 
said of the safety of both the actors and the spectators. 


(Pius Ngandu Nkashama, ‘Theatricality and Social 
Mimodrama’ in Conteh-Morgan and Olaniyan 2004) 


Introduction 
Answering Another Sphinx 


Oedipus the Innocent remained the ethical archetype of Greek tragedy. 
(Wole Soyinka)! 


Among those Greek tragedies adapted by dramatists across the African 
continent and diaspora, why do the plays of Sophocles’ Theban cycle figure 
so prominently? How can plays that dilate on the power of the past, as the 
inexorable curse of Oedipus and as the regressive obsession of Antigone, claim 
to articulate postcolonial moments in Ghana, Nigeria, South Africa, the 
Caribbean, and the United States? It is to these related questions, as well as 
to others activated by them, that this book will attempt to furnish answers.” 
The dramas at issue are: Ola Rotimi’s The Gods Are Not To Blame, Rita Dove’s 
The Darker Face of the Earth, Lee Breuer’s Gospel at Colonus, Kamau 
Brathwaite’s Odale’s Choice, Athol Fugard, John Kani, and Winston Ntshona’s 
The Island, and Femi Osofisan’s Tegonni. In conjunction with Odale’s Choice 
there will also be substantial discussion of Derek Walcott’s Omeros.3 The focus 
of the project on anglophone works is determined not only by the fact that 
there is no comparable body of African-descended adaptations in French or in 
any other imperial language,* but also by the fact that the resources of 
postcolonial studies, on which the book will capitalize, have been developed 
largely as a critique of British imperialism.® 

Why these dramas invite a postcolonial reading is first and foremost 
because they engage with ancient Greek texts that are taken to be part of 
the apparatus of colonialism. In addition, they are marked as ‘postcolonial’ by 
the fact that the earliest plays emerge in the period when African nations 


1 Soyinka 1976: 14. 

2 Ngugi Wa Thiong’o (1998: 72) has one direct answer to the main question, but there is still 
scope for others, and, indeed, for the question. 

3 Soyinka’s version of Oedipus at Colonus, titled Oyedipo at Kolhuni and first produced at 
Delphi in 2002, does not feature in this study because at this writing it is not published. 

4 On this issue see Wetmore 2002: 33. 

5 The ‘Arab’ Oedipus, centred on Egypt, is thus beyond the scope of this study. See Carlson 
2005. 
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began to gain independence, and by the locations, across continent and 
diaspora, that trace the forced movement of African peoples under imperial- 
ism. This book is the first to frame these dramas as a group, even though the 
phenomenon of African adaptations of Greek tragedy is of growing interest to 
a range of critics in classical reception studies, postcolonial studies, African 
and African-American studies, and comparative literature. Envisaging a cor- 
respondingly diverse audience, this book sits, sometimes uncomfortably, at 
the intersection of several disciplines. To draw on the resources of so many 
fields, in an interdisciplinary project, is, of course, to risk satisfying none of 
them, but the plays and other texts at issue in this study require, in our view, 
no less. The fact that our main points of departure, before arriving at this 
complex intersection, are within classical reception studies and comparative 
literature does not entail that these two disciplines are more likely to be 
propitiated, because they are just as liable to be disappointed by the reduction 
in their privilege as they encounter the other disciplines. In taking from these 
several sources, however, the book will try to compensate them, for any 
shortcomings in its manner of taking, by what it gives back to each from all 
of the others. 

To the question of why Oedipus and Antigone are so central to African 
adaptations of Greek tragedy, the book will offer three broad answers, applic- 
able, in one degree or another, to all these adaptations. The several answers 
provided will differ within the particular analyses that compose the book 
because of two main variables: first, these adaptations will be explained with 
reference to the distinct historical and cultural pressures that at different times 
and places in the African diaspora have generated them; secondly, which of 
the three Theban plays is the basis of each adaptation will condition the 
answers provided. These responses can be briefly characterized here and will 
be rehearsed in more detail within this Introduction, after we have formulated 
the thesis of the book, surveyed the overall argument, and given a preview of 
the individual chapters. 

The first answer is that to adapt or transpose any of the plays of the Theban 
cycle is to reflect on one of the most charged themes within anti-colonialist or 
postcolonial literature and theatre: that theme is identity, and the difference 
and violence on which it may depend. The second answer is that the Theban 
cycle is disposed to represent the postcolonial moment because these particu- 
lar Greek dramas oscillate around the very threshold of civilization, almost 
prior to culture, when those taboos that are the conditions and the beginnings 
of social being, as they are the conditions of possibility of law, language, and 
exchange, are first instituted and tested. The third and final answer is by 
far the most important. This response centres on the matter not merely 
of culture or civilization, as the last one did, but on notions of how culture 
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is transmitted from one generation to the next and from one location to 
another. It is important in several senses: first, it bears, like the previous 
two answers, on the Sophoclean plays and their modern adaptations alike; 
secondly, it refers, in some cases at least, to the specifically indigenous as well 
as to the colonial cultures that inform these plays; thirdly, it reflects on the 
theoretical assumptions of reception studies itself. As a consequence of all 
these considerations, the matter of cultural transmission resonates through- 
out this book, ultimately generating its thesis. 

Our thesis is that each of these adaptations of Sophocles’ Theban plays, 
undertaken by dramatists across the African diaspora, involves an act of 
cultural transmission not merely in respect of an iconic masterpiece of 
European culture, but more importantly with regard to models of cultural 
transmission within that culture. Adapting these plays is thus a massively 
theoretical as well as an audaciously practical act, because they have been 
installed as the script that both legislates and explains how they, and indeed 
all other cultural artefacts, are conveyed. To change one of these icons is 
therefore to change, or at least challenge, the established notion of how these 
works, and all others, are even presented to historical experience; it is also 
to propose alternatives to this dominant model of cultural transmission 
through time and of migration through space. This preoccupation with 
how cultural artefacts move is a feature of much of the literature and theatre 
of the African diaspora, and Ato Quayson identifies the imperative driving 
this preoccupation as the necessity to salvage some historical and cultural 
integrity from the depredations of slavery, mass displacement, and colonial 
subordination. What supplies this requirement is ‘tradition’, and Quayson, 
following Abiola Irele, remarks on the fact that tradition is conspicuously 
rendered as theme within the literatures of the diaspora. While Quayson 
presents the ‘thematization of tradition’ (1997: 9), our thesis emphasises the 
further reflex of a theorization of traditions within the plays considered here. 

The larger argument that develops and substantiates this thesis is com- 
posed, in its main lines, as follows. These dramatic adaptations of African 
descent all suppose, in virtue of their investment in the Theban plays, that one 
of the chief models of cultural transmission within colonial culture is that of 
oedipal strife overcome. Having transcended its appalling origins, specifically 
as they are theorized by Freud,® European culture purports to be conveyed 
irenically, by means of a more or less Platonic pedagogy that extends benefi- 
cently from generation to generation and from continent to continent. It is, of 
course, the Hegelian construction of Sophocles’ Antigone as revealing the 


© On Oedipus in Freud, see further pp. 26-7. 
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dialectic whereby familial relations give way to political relations, as well as 
the Freudian promotion of Oedipus Tyrannus, that in conjunction insinuate 
this notion of cultural transmission as dialectic overcome.’ Resisting this 
overall claim, however, are these adaptations within the African diaspora, 
which maintain that European culture, in its colonial transmission of itself, 
behaves much more in accordance with the violent transmission that it 
claims, precisely, to have superseded. By dramatizing this contention in 
terms of the icons of Oedipus and Antigone, moreover, these adaptations 
hold colonial culture to account with reference to some of its own most 
valued documents. To make this culture responsible to its own authority, 
however, exacts a price: in aggressively turning this authority against its 
culture, these plays enact their own subjection to it. Even as they apply this 
classical authority to colonial culture and its dissemination, as a critique, the 
plays accept this authority and enable it to be legitimated by the very 
infringements that it highlights within this culture. To the extent, therefore, 
that this classical authority can be identified as part of the culture that it is 
used to criticize, the plays deploying this authority are themselves identified as 
part of this European culture. The historical bonds between colonizers and 
colonized are thus ratified by the cultural efforts of the colonized, even in 
these audacious acts of resistance. 

The intimate incorporation of these adaptations of Greek tragedy within 
the culture that they resist is compounded by the particular tragedies adapted. 
Since the Theban plays, and especially Oedipus Tyrannus, are the basis of an 
influential model of cultural transmission that involves both aggression 
against and incestuous complicity in cultural institutions, these adaptations 
replay as content their relationship to a cultural context that pre-emptively 
furnishes that content as the governing theory of the relationship. The 
adaptations rehearse within themselves the very ambivalence that prevails 
between them and their context, while this context furnishes this content as 
an overall explanatory model. In addition to submitting to the authority of 
colonial culture, as they try to bring that authority and that culture into 
opposition, the plays internally reproduce the terms of their submission. They 
are thus excruciatingly self-divided. Freud’s massive model of cultural trans- 
mission and, indeed, Frantz Fanon’s critical application of it to the colonial 
scene appear utterly vindicated, as the plays are arrested within an oedipal 
relationship with the colonizer’s culture. It was Fanon’s contention, after all, 
that no such complex existed in precolonial culture, at least in the Caribbean, 
and that it was imported and imposed by colonialism itself as the structure of 


7 On the earlier lionization of Oedipus Tyrannus, beginning with Aristotle’s Poetics, see 
Macintosh (forthcoming 2007). 
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the relationship between the colonized and the colonizers (1967a: 151-2). 
Within this relationship, the colonized subject internalizes his/her own infer- 
iority, until s/he is trapped in psychical and political immobility by the 
contradictory imperatives to both love and hate the colonizer. 

Against this continuing prevalence of colonial culture and its preferred 
modes of transmission, and against their own complicity in these matters, the 
adaptations mobilize a number of resources. One of these that we shall 
highlight is those fleeting, marginal female characters, in some plays, who 
bear a promise of regeneration, not least by their very presence, because it 
constitutes a rewriting of the Greek originals in which they do not appear. A 
second resource is the self-consciousness on the part of these adaptations 
about their intimacy with colonial culture: precisely in virtue of being divided 
between love and hatred for the colonizer’s cultural artefacts, each of these 
plays can be both subject and object and thus critically aware of itself. Much 
more significant as a resource than the previous two factors, however, is 
another self-division, which further enjoins self-consciousness on the plays, 
this time of a more positive variety: these adaptations possess characteristics 
both of Greek plays and of more indigenous drama. 

Now, one function of this self-division is simply a pernicious replaying of 
the oedipal structure constituting the first contradiction. Although there are 
at least two cultures informing the adaptations, the polarization of those 
cultures, initiated on the colonial side, requires that loving one of them entails 
hating the other. The work of V. S. Naipaul and, more strategically, of Ngugi 
can illustrate the separate extremes of this syndrome. Given the specifically 
oedipal content of the adaptations in this study, however, there is no such 
separation of the extremes: both love and hate for both cultures seem to be 
structurally dramatized within them, and as such, the Oedipus complex 
flourishes in its most expansive manifestation. The second self-division in 
the plays, however, between colonial and indigenous cultures, curtails any 
such hegemony of the complex. While promoting self-awareness, just as the 
first contradiction did, the affinity with indigenous culture, in the second, 
furnishes an additional advantage by invoking models of cultural transmis- 
sion that are not oedipal and that therefore entail a different notion of the 
plays’ relationship to both indigenous and colonial cultures. Although these 
plays may be cursed with the baggage of an oedipal notion of their relation- 
ships, they are also inscribed with more positive notions of their attachments. 
Their self-division is thus not merely the paralysing contradiction of the 
Oedipus complex. This second dichotomy is a contradiction nonetheless, 
because these plays are not readily able to mediate between the demanding 
culture of the colonizer and an indigenous culture which typically gives more 
and requires less. It is just this contradiction, however, that enables the plays 
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to furnish alternatives to the established model of cultural transmission, and 
hence to the first, oedipal contradiction. Were these cultures not in a relation 
of contradiction within the plays, the indigenous component might well be 
too close to the colonial to supply such alternatives. 

These alternative models of transmission, posed against the oedipal para- 
digm, are largely derived from a version of oral communication that devolves 
onto an accessible vernacular, reverberating through the African diaspora and 
across its generations. How the oral here differs from the oedipal is in virtue 
of a social proximity in communication that short-circuits the interference of 
mediation, as it is effected by writing and by written tradition; without such 
authoritative mediation, oedipal hostility between generations cannot gain a 
purchase. This paradigm of orality, theorized prominently by the Nigerian 
critic Abiola Irele (2001), is itself a model of cultural transmission but also 
underlies other such models. Among the latter are the oral dynamism of 
voices, vinyl, and even print within Paul Gilroy’s “Black Atlantic’ (1993); the 
melding of languages in Kamau Brathwaite’s ‘creolization’ (1971, 1984); 
Derek Walcott’s notion of the ready passage between cultures over their 
boundaries (1998a); the game of ‘the dozens’ and the practice of signifying 
identified by Henry Louis Gates as characteristic of a black literary tradition 
and its accompanying theory (1988); the ‘blues’ matrix of improvisation that 
Houston Baker hears in African-American literature (1984); and the active 
tending of ‘our mothers’ gardens’ that Alice Walker posits as constitutive of 
black women’s writing (1983). All these models of tradition will be revisited in 
more detail in the section below dedicated to “Cultural Transmission. 

Effective though the various resources just mentioned may be, as moments 
of redemptive potential, they do not constitute, within the plays addressed by 
this study, an escape from or an abrogation of the colonial relationship as it is 
perpetuated within the postcolonial African diaspora. Even as these adapta- 
tions were all produced during or after the period of decolonization and 
independence beginning in the 1960s, they virtually all insist that there is no 
outside beyond the colonial relationship, once the parties to it have been cast 
in their oedipal roles, and the improper, ultimately incestuous, proximity 
between the colonized and the colonizer has produced issue. Since almost all 
of the plays stage the postcolonial as regressively neo-colonial, because of this 
cultural incest and inbreeding, neither the postcolonial nor the pre-colonial 
are available as absolute alternatives to this state of affairs. One of the means 
by which the plays assert this intimacy between the colonial and the post- 
colonial is, of course, the plot of Oedipus and his children, and the fact that 
this plot also articulates their own relationship with the colonizers’ culture 
serves to underscore this intimacy by enacting it; they thus figure as examples 
of what they represent. They are themselves the issue of the forbidden 
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violence against and congress with the colonizer. In performing their rela- 
tionship to colonial culture, however, as its ‘children’, the plays also dramatize 
their inability to transcend that relationship and hence their inability to 
describe it from the outside. Although the two self-contradictions constituted 
by these plays’ oedipal relationship to the colonial canon and by their status as 
intersections of colonial and indigenous traditions endow them with a high 
degree of self-consciousness, this property remains immanent in that contra- 
diction. In the studied absence of any outside to the colonial cultural relation, 
these plays maintain, in their different ways and degrees, that any redemption 
must be sought and found within it. 

This overall argument generates several larger conclusions which reverber- 
ate strategically within reception studies. Among these conclusions are the 
following. Classical Greek culture has been successfully, if not inevitably and 
perpetually, annexed by European culture; any disengagement of these cul- 
tures thus requires considerable labour on the part of those works effecting it, 
so that there is no easy, immediate traffic between ancient Greece and the 
cultures of the African diaspora. Any modern work of these cultures that 
transacts with an ancient text is thus also trafficking with several other works 
of European tradition, and the modern works of African descent that do 
establish communication with these ancient texts are culturally and formally 
riven by the effort. But the Greek ‘originals’, almost as much as the adapta- 
tions, do not walk away from this encounter unscathed, and in some cases 
bear the imprint of those later works, like a haunting echo, so that the 
originals seem to become the adaptations and the adaptations the originals. 
These several implications of our argument for the project of reception 
studies will be developed in Chapter 1. 

What supports our overall argument and serves to develop its conclusions 
is a particular method of analysis, as applied to the plays. The readings offered 
here foreground the literary dimension of the plays by devoting to them some 
of the close critical attention that has long been lavished on the Greek 
antecedents. Just as Greek tragedies still attract detailed literary exegesis and 
occasionally luxuriate in a ratio of one monograph per tragedy, so the six 
plays treated in this study will be shown to merit a similar degree of attention 
on the grounds of the intercultural cruces that they articulate and the 
aesthetic power with which they do so. Why these plays have not yet received 


8 This is emphatically not to say that there cannot be a postcolonial, or indeed post-Afrocen- 
tric, history and culture. Our claim here, about these plays, is that the postcolonial moment, as an 
act, is an unbinding that does not entail a bound(ing) into a transcendent future. A better 
analytical conceit is Olaniyan’s coordination of the ‘scar’ with the ‘mask’ (1995: 140). 

9 The most egregious example of this is probably Segal’s Dionysiac Poetics, which was first 
published in 1982 and issued in a revised version in 1997. 
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such sustained analysis is largely because they have so far been read as agents 
and documents of socio-political change, or as theatrical events whose impact 
resides chiefly in a specific intersection of actors and audience.!° To refer to 
them in anything other than their political or theatrical context was thus 
construed as detracting from their power by rendering them subject to the 
constraints of the European canon, as embodied in the touchstones of the 
tragic genre. The present study contends instead that to read these dramas 
closely is to understand how critically, self-critically, and creatively they 
engage with the European canon, even as they also cultivate more indigenous 
traditions.!! Conscious of their literary aspect, they use it variously to parody 
the pretensions of the canon, to assert their own claims on the same ground, 
and to demonstrate the limits of that status within the theatre. While our main 
focus will thus be on the extra-theatrical dimension of these plays, analysis 
of them will include, as appropriate, accounts of theatrical productions 
and specific performances, and we shall also pay attention to relevant issues of 
audience and reception.!2 A complete account of African and African-American 
theatre, or indeed of Greek theatre, is beyond the scope of this study.13 


Having formulated the thesis and rehearsed the main argument of the book, 
we should now consider the structure of the book, before pursuing further the 
issues of identity, civilization, and cultural transmission as answers to the 
question that opens the project. Chapter 1 will establish the theoretical and 
methodological armature by siting the book within recent developments in 
reception studies and postcolonial studies. This chapter will also consider the 
plays in relation to recent writing on the genre of tragedy, but its chief task 
will be to put into play the construct of the “Black Aegean’ as the zone 
of cultural transmission among Africa and the diaspora, ancient Greece, and 
contemporary Europe. The exchanges that constitute this zone, both violent 
and more benign, provide one of the crucial frameworks within which we read 
the selected plays. 

Each of the following six chapters is centred on one African or African- 
American adaptation of a Greek ‘original’. Since the overall argument of the 
book is thematic, rather than strictly historical, the sequence of these chapters 
has been arranged to correspond with the conventional order of Sophocles’ 


10 Etherton 1982 offers examples of the first construction, and Richards 1996, e.g. at pp. ix—x, 
of the second. See also Irele 2001: pp. xii—xiii. 

11 Losambe and Sarinjeive (eds. 2001: pp. vii—viii) wax eloquent on methodological problems 
posed by applying terms such as ‘literature’ and ‘drama’ to African theatre. 

12 We take as a premise Olaniyan’s model (1995: 140-1) of the relationship between text and 
performance as ‘intertextual’. 

13 Bor African-American theatre, see Hill and Hatch 2003; for African theatre, see Banham 
ed. 2004, and Banham, Hill, and Woodyard eds. 1994. 
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Theban cycle: Chapters 2 and 3 treat adaptations of Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Chapter 4 discusses an adaptation of Oedipus at Colonus, and the remaining 
three chapters are concerned with adaptations of the Antigone. A crucial 
advantage of this sequence is that it permits the book’s focus to criss-cross 
the Atlantic. The only significant variation of this format occurs in Chapter 5, 
which is divided between discussion of Brathwaite’s Odale’s Choice and 
Walcott’s Omeros. While the thesis formulated above will to varying degrees 
inform the analyses undertaken by the discrete chapters, each play will also be 
situated in its historical and cultural moment, in order that its distinct 
engagement with the canon can be explored. The particular concerns of 
each play will be fully examined, as well as the more generic relationships 
that bind the dramas into a group. 

Chapter 2 is focused on The Gods Are Not To Blame and relegates the 
established reading of the play as a representation of the Nigerian civil war to 
a secondary status. The play is construed instead as an allegory of colonization 
and decolonization in which the protagonist’s patricide is understood as the 
slaying of the colonial father at the moment of independence. The ensuing 
incest is in turn understood as the intimate embrace between the hero of 
national liberation and what the despatched colonizer leaves behind, which is 
his culture. Why this relationship is characterized as incestuous is because the 
liberating hero is already at least a partial product of colonial culture. Political 
decolonization is thus staged as the easy part, while cultural decolonization is 
dramatized as impossible because the incestuous embrace produces issue. 
What it is shown to produce are not only the children in the play but also the 
play itself, which is precisely a product of an indigenous and a colonial 
culture. There is thus no outside beyond the ultimately incestuous colonial 
relationship, and any recuperation lies therein. 

In Chapter 3, the dialectic of ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ is replayed in Rita Dove’s 
The Darker Face of the Earth, where the notions of identity and tradition, so 
important to the Sophoclean Oedipus, are redeployed to examine the process of 
building ‘America’ out of partly African materials. Incest becomes a sign for the 
forced amalgamation of cultures that characterized the inception of the United 
States, and the oedipal tropes of knowledge, parentage, and narrative are 
made newly relevant by the particular racialized history of the States. 
The politics of the Greek drama, whereby the hero is pitted against the com- 
munity, are also interrogated by the various choices made by figures such as 
Augustus, the chorus, and the conspirators. The issue of oedipally competing 
traditions is also scrutinized by way of the position of the dramatist herself, as a 
member of the generation immediately after the Black Arts Movement. 

The Gospel at Colonus, discussed in Chapter 4, engages on similar territory 
to The Darker Face in that its focus, implicitly, is on the African-American 
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experience in the United States. Instead of the themes that characterize 
Oedipus Tyrannus, it foregrounds the themes found in Oedipus at Colonus, 
of reconciliation and integration, and tests them against America’s racially 
divided society. Textual comparison between Gospel and its Greek model 
concentrates on the representation of Oedipus himself and of time and 
change, on the inconcinnity between the Christian and the Greek worldviews, 
and on the play’s notion of place, which is complicated both here and in 
Oedipus at Colonus. Gospel reworks the exacting bleakness of the Greek play in 
the service of a utopian vision of an integrated American polity, but to do so 
must make compromises that can undermine its project. To pursue this 
tension, the play is read in relation to other black theatre and to the American 
avant-garde. 

Chapter 5 shifts geocultural ground by reverting to Africa and thus revers- 
ing the Middle Passage. The chapter begins with a discussion of how Odale’s 
Choice, which is an adaptation of Antigone explicitly designed for schoolchild- 
ren to perform, figures and enacts the birth of a nation, as Ghana, where it 
was first performed, becomes the first African country to achieve independ- 
ence from a European colonial power. The bleakest aspects of the play are read 
as representations of both the necessary sacrifices that must be made to 
achieve independence and the unnecessary sacrifices that may be demanded 
after independence. Since there were significant Pan-African implications in 
Ghana’s birth, the discussion shifts back across the Atlantic to the Caribbean, 
where the second production of the play occurred and to where the play- 
wright, Kamau Brathwaite, returned shortly after the first production of 
Odale’s Choice. The Pan-African implications of the play as amplified in 
Brathwaite’s theoretical writing are contrasted with the Pan-Caribbean vision 
articulated in Walcott’s Omeros. In the ongoing debate among Caribbean 
writers and critics about the historical, epistemological, and political priority 
of the constituent cultures of the region, as they undergo ‘creolization’, 
Omeros’s fixation on Greek models is an answer to Brathwaite’s assertion of 
African antecedents. Against all efforts to privilege any of the region’s cultures, 
Omeros plots the limits of even its own Greek apparatus, thus claiming an 
equivalence among those cultures. In the final turn of its argument, however, 
the chapter insists that the epic magnanimity of Omeros cannot ultimately 
contain and narratively domesticate the drama of Odale as she confronts the 
oedipal question: “Who am I?’ 

Back in Africa, The Island, which is the focus of the sixth chapter, is 
discussed, for an interval, in conjunction with Fugard’s Statements After an 
Arrest Under the Immorality Act. Like the previous chapter, this one is con- 
cerned with texts that seek to contain other texts and with texts that explode 
dramatically out of such containment. It enquires into how The Island, when 
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witnessed in performance, seems to be both an arena of real historical forces 
coursing across the stage, and at the same time, especially since the demise of 
apartheid, a ceremony, ritually re-enacted by the same two actors who were, 
with Fugard, its co-writers. How can it appear as both force and form? The 
answer is that the play has already internalized these two versions of itself and 
has coordinated them in the play-within-the-play, which is the Antigone, itself 
staged as both a dead, oppressive letter at the heart of The Island and as a 
vehicle of liberation that erupts from and yet energizes the larger play. To stage 
this internal play requires a submission to the European canon, but this very 
submission permits Winston to find his own voice, and that of his people, 
within and beyond the voice of Antigone. Only by cross-dressing both 
sexually and ethnically, as Antigone, is he able to displace the identity 
imposed on him by the apartheid state, to become himself and thus to 
speak for his brothers and sisters. Rehearsing the given role of Antigone is 
precisely what enables Winston to improvise his authentic identity and thus 
to use ceremony as an occasion of event. 

Although it returns to West Africa, and thus appropriately closes the series 
of plays studied here, Tegonni moves beyond a concern with the political and 
cultural effects of colonialism. Instead, the play’s deconstruction of colonial 
and other types of authority is mounted in the service of opposition to neo- 
colonialism, and while it stages a colonial scene, its gaze is directed firmly at 
the internal kleptocracy that since independence has typically run Nigeria. 
The self-conscious metatheatricality of the drama, akin to that of The Island, 
serves the same project; Tegonni doubles its heroine between a mythical Greek 
Antigone and a nineteenth-century Yoruba princess, and thus can address, 
like Odale’s Choice, the issue of a sacrifice that is efficacious but must be 
repeated. This doubling also goes to the heart of the issues surrounding canon 
formation. The authority of the Greek Antigone comes to symbolize the tragic 
inevitability of Africa’s damaged history, but is countered both by comedy, 
figured especially by the soldiers, and by the tradition of Antigones set in 
Africa. 


IDENTITY: KNOW THYSELF, KNOW THE OTHER 


Although the main argument of this book, about cultural transmission, will 
serve to provide one answer to the questions posed at the outset, we have 
mentioned two others, identity and civilization, and must now elaborate on 
them, as well as pointing the main argument more directly in relation to our 
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opening questions.!4 So pervasive is the issue of identity in the two plays of 
Oedipus that even the settings seem to be encoded with it, insofar as they 
are scenes that have changed and, in the case of Oedipus Tyrannus, may 
change again, as Oedipus traverses them.!5 Migrating from Corinth on what 
he imagines is a diasporic trajectory, Oedipus in fact describes a circle as he 
returns to his homeland. Divorced from those roots, however, he becomes a 
stranger there, both to others and to himself, and, consequently unable to 
settle, he embarks on an authentically diasporic career around Greece until he 
finds a place in Colonus, and in death. Like a migrant or slave displaced by 
colonialism, he has been cut off from his origins in Thebes and cannot return 
to them because of being imprinted in Corinth with a ‘colonial’ identification, 
as other, that has overwritten and compromised his indigenous Theban 
identity. Once he is aware of the latter identity, however, he can no longer 
retreat to the inauthentic identification available to him in Corinth, and must 
now seek a possible third identity, even as he remains oscillating between the 
two that contradict one another. So ends Oedipus Tyrannus as an allegory of 
migration, and thus begins Oedipus at Colonus: as he searches for another 
place and identity, not unlike an asylum-seeker or migrant labourer, Oedipus 
is universally rejected, until he arrives at a nascently democratic Athens. Even 
there, however, just after he is accepted, a concerted effort is made to relocate 
him to his indigenous origins in order to exploit him. Since Oedipus’s new 
community frustrates this attempt, he bestows great goods upon it. 

If Oedipus Tyrannus is an allegory of migration, Oedipus at Colonus is 
potentially a modern allegory of integration. Gospel at Colonus, as we shall 
see, takes full advantage of this possibility. There is even, in the idealized plot 
of Oedipus at Colonus, a compensation for the magnanimity of Oedipus’ new 
community above and beyond the benefits he brings: they get a dead, not a 
live, immigrant. It would seem, then, that we have already provided an answer 
to the questions posed above, at least with respect to the matter of identity. 
Missing from this answer so far, however, is any account of the Antigone, and 
any overall reflection on why the matter of identity should be an issue. Why is 
it such a pressing matter here? Although this figure looms largest in Oedipus 
Tyrannus, it is perpetuated across Oedipus at Colonus and the Antigone, as 
Judith Butler has most recently shown (2000), not merely by the prophecy 
that broods over Oedipus and that he duly fulfils, but also by the curse, or 
curses, that he pronounces in Oedipus at Colonus against his offspring, 


14 ‘Identity’ may be regarded as the philosophical issue that dominates the locus classicus of 
postcolonial studies, in Said’s Orientalism (1978), and that has been refined in the subsequent 
work of Spivak (1987a) and Bhabha (1984). Boehmer takes ‘identity’ as the master-trope that 
organizes the texts she discusses (1995: 8). 

15 On identity in Oedipus Tyrannus see e.g. Segal 2001: 4-5. 
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including Antigone herself. Compromising Antigone’s identity even more 
radically is the double bind to which Creon’s edict subjects her, whereby 
affiliations to the family and to the wider community are rendered mutually 
exclusive. 

The theme of identity is so critical in postcolonial writings because it is 
probably, as Edward Said argued (1978), the most powerful of the cultural 
and cognitive means by which modern European empire has been made 
possible. By being able to suppose that the unfamiliar peoples that they 
encountered were fundamentally not identical with themselves, the cultures 
of early modern Europe were able to use those peoples as a means of estab- 
lishing their own identity. Having defined these peoples as different, these 
cultures were enabled to consign to them all the properties with which they 
did not wish to identify themselves and thus to exaggerate an initial perception 
of difference into an outright opposition involving value-judgements. On the 
basis of this opposition, imperial cultures could construct for themselves a 
highly idealized identity. 

This convenient polarization of self and other could not, in the event, be 
sustained, either logically or historically. The logical difficulty is simply that 
the self that seeks to establish itself as an autonomous identity can do so here 
only by means ofa relationship, of dependence, with that which it specifically 
attempts to exclude; by opposing itself to the colonial other, the self is 
intimately related to it. The historical difficulty is twofold: first, the practice 
of colonial empire required both an absolute separation between colonizers 
and colonized, on the one hand, and a close proximity between them, on the 
other; secondly, the colonial other progressively resisted its own alterity as 
attributed to it by the colonizer, crucially by speaking back to that attribution. 
What it spoke back, among other things, were the very plays that will be 
discussed in this book. In doing so, this ‘other’ speaks back the colonizer’s 
own culture, since the plays are, in part, adaptations or transpositions of 
Greek tragedies, already identified by colonial culture with its possessions. To 
talk back in this medium is, in fact, to demonstrate the undue but necessary 
proximity noted above as one of the historical requirements of colonial 
empire; the other requirement, of segregation, is also observed, since in the 
same breath ‘the other’ speaks its own culture within the difference between 
the Greek model and the adaptation. What the plays speak back, then, is the 
two impossible, because incompatible, demands that imperial ideology exerts 
against the colonized subject, whose identity consequently slips beyond that 
ideology and into the plays. 

How the plays articulate this identity is at least partly in virtue of the 
preoccupation of their Sophoclean models with the question of who Oedipus 
is and what Antigone can possibly be. Just as the colonial subject must operate 
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both separately from and in close conjunction with the colonizer, so Oedipus 
is a rank outsider and a consummate insider, who has always been a product 
of what he, like the dispossessed other, must destroy, on the one hand, and 
desire, on the other. Antigone is similarly compromised by the two incom- 
patible demands that, as a woman, she bury her brother and that, in accord- 
ance with Creon’s edict, she not bury her brother; her relationship with 
Oedipus, as his daughter-sister, merely compounds the complexity of her 
identity. The Gods Are Not To Blame and The Darker Face of the Earth, which 
are based on Oedipus Tyrannus, both feature protagonists who are, unbe- 
knownst to themselves, products of the very culture that they love and hate; 
and all three plays referring to the Antigone, but especially The Island 
and Tegonni, figure heroines whose characters, with a metadramatic self- 
consciousness, feel ill-equipped to fulfil their canonized roles, until they 
discover their own means of doing so, and hence their own identities, as 
they emerge from the disjunction between character and role. 

Much as the identity of the colonial subject depends on his/her relationship 
with the colonizer, and otherwise transpires within a larger structure framed 
chiefly by the colonizer, that identity is also determined, to one degree or 
another, by the relationships between and among those subjects. Dominant 
among such relationships are those predicated on ‘the family’, and it is this 
category that is addressed so traumatically by the Theban plays. This overall 
trauma pertains to the families of the colonized subjects represented in the 
plays within this study precisely insofar as those familial relations are warped 
by the pressures of colonialism. Since these plays are produced at different 
locations in the African diaspora, however, the forms of family vary accord- 
ingly, as does the impact of colonialism on those forms; the conception and 
reality of families in Nigeria are not likely to be identical with those in South 
Carolina. A brief review of the profile of families in the different plays may be 
instructive here. 

The royal family at the centre of The Gods Are Not To Blame is ostensibly 
one divided between different tribes, as Odewale, Rotimi’s counterpart of 
Oedipus, imagines himself to be in a minority of one in the tribe that he rules. 
There is a sense, however, in which this supposed disjunction is a means of 
uniting two tribes, and, indeed, Odewale’s effort, like Oedipus’, to be a father 
to his suffering people, in the role of their king, may be an attempt to do so. 
What compromises this project, in the event, is the fact that the model of the 
extended family on which Odewale seeks to construct a larger community is 
itself based on a nuclear family.!° The liability of this nuclear family is that, in 
the context of the plot of Oedipus Tyrannus, it is in turn based on another 


16 On the many non-nuclear versions of African family, see e.g. Shanklin 2001. 
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nuclear family, which has effectively generated the other one within itself. It is 
this earlier nuclear family that signifies Odewale’s colonial provenance, pro- 
grammed, in Fanon’s terms, by the paralysing family romance scripted by the 
colonizer. The extended family, in different forms, is characteristic of a 
number of African societies, as it is of ancient Greece, in the form of the 
oikos, but in The Gods it is overridden by the nuclear implosion. 

Compounding the collapse of the nuclear family under its own structural 
pressure, as it re-creates itself, is, in The Darker Face of the Earth, its designed 
obliteration within the institution of plantation slavery.!” The relationship 
between these two negations is such that the proscription of the nuclear family 
among the slaves conditions its failure among the masters, since they are 
enabled to regard the slaves as isolated, and hence available, sexual objects. In 
the absence of this nuclear structure, the slaves themselves are tempted into 
other forms of affiliation, such as Augustus’ complicity with his mistress, 
Amalia, and his opposing investment in the conspiracy against the slave- 
owners. To decide between these contradictory affinities, as Augustus must 
do, is to make an excruciating determination about his own identity, and this 
dilemma is exacerbated by the fact that the nuclear structure, and its taboo 
against incest, endure. Since this structure is hypocritically sustained among the 
masters, while denied among the slaves and between masters and slaves, it still 
exists to identify Amalia as mother, and Augustus as son and parricide, and 
therefore to complicate Augustus’ effort to identify himself by way of his 
affiliations. To decide between his lover and his cause at the end is also to 
decide between his mother and his cause. There is little in the way of an 
alternative in the institution of the extended family as presented by The Darker 
Face of the Earth, because this flexible form is similarly fraught. Compromising 
it specifically is the structural division, characteristic of plantation slavery, 
between house slaves and field slaves. If they are to maximize their solidarity, 
the slaves must work to counteract this invidious categorization which brings 
some slaves into the household, even the extended family, of the slave-owners 
while excluding others. Even such inclusion in the master’s family is conditional 
and unstable, as Phoebe’s mother discovers when she is banished from the 
house after contracting an infectious disease.!8 Augustus, of course, oscillates 
uncomfortably between the categories of house and field throughout. 

The impossibility of being Augustus Newcastle in Dove’s play is indirectly 
redressed in Gospel at Colonus, where the terrible legacy of the African- 
American family is partly compensated, and bypassed, by other forms of 


17 Dunaway 2003 re-examines the evidence for the undermining of family structures by the 
institution of slavery. 
18 This disease is, of course, a version of the plague in Oedipus Tyrannus. 
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community. The Oedipus at Colonus jettisons Oedipus’ Theban family of 
errant sons and even of devoted daughters in favour of an identification 
with the Athenian community; Oedipus establishes a new descent through 
Theseus and the Athenians when he charges Theseus to communicate the 
secret of his grave only to the prophertatos (Oedipus at Colonus, 1. 1531), 
translatable either as ‘eldest son’ or as ‘outstanding citizen’. Gospel does not 
repeat this gesture of founding a new form of transmission but it does bypass 
the figure of family by foregrounding the community in the guise of the 
Pentecostal church. W. E. B. Du Bois, whose secular, philosophical creden- 
tials, as the earliest sociologist to study the black church as an institution, are 
quite in order, observes in The Souls of Black Folks that the church is ‘the social 
centre of Negro life in the United States, and the most characteristic expres- 
sion of the African character’ (1996: 157).!9 Breuer’s play promotes the social 
alternative that is the church by concentrating it in the cultural form of the 
gospel chorus, drawn from the church’s own members and dramatically 
embodied before it. The church then comes to be ‘home’ and even, by a 
sleight of hand that we shall investigate, ‘America’. 

Even as The Gospel at Colonus represents the black church as a social 
and cultural palliation of the historical curse brooding over the African- 
American family, at least some of the causes constituting that curse 
are perpetuated in the South Africa of apartheid depicted in The Island. 
Locked into an abject relationship with their colonial masters that is ana- 
chronistically similar to that between African-American slaves and their 
owners, John and Winston are likewise divided from one another at the 
beginning of the play by their jailor’s contrivance of a form of labour in 
which the two prisoners are made to work with one another only to make 
work for one another. Against these confining roles and relationships, John 
and Winston invent between themselves not merely a family but also a 
virtual society in which they incestuously play all the parts, even when 
arguing about who will play whom in a literal drama in the making. As 
well as being cellmates and brothers, they are also bickering man and wife 
and eventually characters in a Greek tragedy. It is from this pulsing matrix of 
role-playing that Winston constructs a liberatingly horizontal family of 
brothers and sisters just before the play ends. 

Extended families, although generally understood as extending laterally, are 
not exempt from vertical hierarchy, and this structure figures in Odale’s 
Choice as Creon is cast by the chorus as the father of the nation (Brathwaite 
1967: 29): 


19 For some of the history that underlies this statement, see e.g. Billingsley 1999, Cornelius 
1999. 
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Leader, protector, you who watch over us 
Our life is in your hands; our children nestle safely, 
In your arms. 


Unlike the Creon in The Island, however, who embodied the apartheid regime, 
this Creon is identified repeatedly by his own soldiers as a ‘big man’ (11), who 
thus represents the indigenous patriarchal figure that characterized a number of 
African nations as they emerged from their struggles for independence in the 
late 1950s and the 1960s.?° This same figure has, of course, endured, sometimes 
perniciously, into the postcolonial era. The role of the father within the vertical 
hierarchy of the extended family as it changes across this range of plays is not, 
therefore, monopolized by the colonizer. Like the infamous African big men, 
indeed, this Creon tests the limits of political fatherhood by killing his own 
nephew and by repudiating Odale as kin when he spares her from his edict. 
What prompts him to spare her is the very intercession of the chorus quoted 
above, in which they identify him as a father. By thus making an exception to 
his edict on the basis of his identity as political father but then withdrawing that 
role in relation to Odale, Creon emasculates himself ontologically, since neither 
his edict nor his paternity has survived the encounter, and there is no trace of 
either Haemon or Eurydice in this play to permit any nuclear relationships. 
Once Creon has negated himself, the play disregards him and concludes by 
focusing on Odale who does commit herself to the paternal family but only by 
way of the horizontal relationship to her brother. Perhaps new African nations 
are best fathered by sisters and brothers, as Winston effectively declares at the 
end of The Island. 

Tegonni, the version of Antigone in Osofisan’s play, also acts for and in the 
name of her brother, but other relationships are made newly prominent, and 
most of them do not refer to the family of blood-kin. We are not encouraged to 
think of her dead mother and father as Oedipus or Jocasta, because their 
legacies are less problematic—they are renowned instead for bringing wealth 
and ease to their community. In their absence other familial figures emerge. 
Tegonni has several women friends who are like her sisters and who show 
solidarity with her; and she has a father figure in Chief Isokun, who is to act the 
part of the father in her forthcoming wedding. On the other side, Allan Jones, 
the white District Officer, has father figures between whom he effectively has to 
choose. These are Lieutenant-General Carter-Ross, the Governor, who calls 
Jones ‘my adopted son’ (Osofisan 1999a: 60), and Bayo the black Baptist 
minister, who is playing the father for the occasion of the wedding (53). 
Meanwhile, the marriage of Allan and Tegonni is to produce the mixed-race 


20 On the ‘big mar’ of African political culture see Hyden 2006: 94-115. On p. 97 he notes 
that much of ‘big man rule’ developed as a response to colonialism. 
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children who will be oedipal in the sense of a hybrid identity, but who will free 
us all from oedipal constraints by being the product of a freely chosen union. 

The figure of adoption, so prominent in Tegonni, is a factor in the one work 
that is discussed in the present study even though it is neither dramatic nor 
chiefly predicated on the figures of Oedipus or Antigone. This work is 
Omeros, and it is significant here largely because it refuses the oedipal 
structure by expanding it. While most of the other works addressed in this 
book challenge the oedipal paradigm, propose alternatives to it, or do both, 
Omeros challenges it only by extending it in its own logical and historical 
terms: Freud’s “The Ego and the Id’ supplemented what has come to be the 
stereotypical Oedipus complex by interpolating bisexuality into it and thus 
reversing and doubling its constituent relationships (1991: 23), and Omeros 
conducts analogous relationships with its Caribbean natural environment on 
the one hand, and with the various imported cultures of the Caribbean on the 
other. Correlating the Caribbean Sea, or mer with the figure of the enveloping 
mother, or mere, and the regional cultures with the figure of the authoritative 
father, the poem claims that each parent manages access to the other; the 
Caribbean cannot, therefore, be accessed transcendentally, without recourse 
to its cultures, even as none of those cultures can prevail over it. 

Those cultures are likewise prevented from individually dominating the 
postcolonial subject, as embodied in the narrator, by the fact that there are so 
many of them in the region, and, indeed, the issue of identity is perhaps more 
fraught in this text than the others discussed in this study because of the 
poem’s Caribbean provenance and setting, where there is more historical 
overlapping of empires than anywhere else. How the narrator negotiates 
these forceful cultures without falling under their individual sway is by 
adopting those cultural fathers, like Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare, 
who represent them. Just as Telemachus seeks to piece together his absent 
father from accounts given by Nestor, Menelaus, and Helen, so the narrator 
fills the vacuum of his own dead father with numerous cultural fathers who 
cannot impose a single identity on him because there are a number of them, 
and because they are adopted by him. Unlike Oedipus, who is adopted by one 
set of parents, this narrator adopts his own, and, in fact, a small host of them. 
Constituted within the expanded Oedipus complex and choosing his own 
brood of fathers, who become an adoptive extended family that he assembles, 
the narrator is not confined to an oedipal identity. Although the Theban plays 
figure a number of aberrations within the dysfunctional dynasty of Oedipus, 
the more or less colonial subjects represented in the plays addressed by this 
study resourcefully improvise on this family to produce structures of solidar- 
ity, however small and embattled, that articulate an identity neither utterly 
dictated by nor dependent on the forces of colonialism and their neo-colonial 
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descendants.?! The wretched of the earth have adopted Oedipus and Antigone 
to make a family and a working identity. 


CIVILIZATION: A GOOD IDEA 


The second answer offered by this book to the questions posed at the 
beginning is that the Theban cycle is disposed to represent the postcolonial 
moment because these particular Greek dramas fluctuate around the very 
access to civilization, almost before culture, where those taboos that are the 
conditions and grounds of social being, against incest, patricide, and the 
exposure of the dead, are inaugurated and tested.2? Both these ancient and 
these modern plays are preoccupied by the paradox of the foundational 
moments that they represent: since these foundations of social institutions 
cannot be built on anything, because they are absolute beginnings, they must 
be ritually refounded so that they will cumulatively come to be founded on 
themselves. To be new, liminal events they must, paradoxically, be repeated. 
This logical difficulty in securing the basis of logic, however, is compounded 
by a historical problem, in both groups of plays: since the taboos enabling 
institutions are foundations without foundations, they are precarious and 
hence subject to catastrophic regression. It is these lapses that dialectically 
occasion the refounding of the taboos against parricide, incest, and dishon- 
ouring the dead. 

The ideological function of this rehearsal of the collapse and reinstitution 
of civilization in the Theban plays has been discussed by Froma Zeitlin, in a 
seminal essay.23 Rehearsing and witnessing this traumatic regression is 
explained there as the Athenian polis interrogating itself, and its radical 


21 Butler (2000) characterizes Antigone, who is established in the Hegelian reading as the 
advocate of kinship, as unable to represent anything reliably because the overdetermined 
kinship that she can only embody contradicts the very basis of representation as it is enshrined, 
by Lévi-Strauss et al., in a single norm of kinship relations. She speaks it nonetheless, thus 
destabilizing the polis. Butler’s meditation on Antigone and gender seems to be even more 
productive when read in the register of (post) colonial relations. 

22 On the issue of social formations, it is no coincidence that Deleuze and Guattari’s critique 
of capitalism and their accompanying projection of an alternative to it is titled Anti-Oedipus 
(1983). Once capitalism breaks oedipal limits, it destroys one of its own conditions of possibil- 
ity, which is the familiar oedipal body based on a genital fixation that serves to organize the 
‘drives’ around it. This body is, of course, ultimately defined by what it cannot do. 

23 Zeitlin 1990 discusses tragic Thebes and shows how it is dramatically constructed as the 
antithesis of Athens, so that in theatrical Thebes all boundaries collapse, whereas they are upheld 
in Athens, and Athens correspondingly can solve the political and civic problems by which 
Thebes is devastated. 
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democracy, by testing itself democratically against its Theban antithesis. To 
the extent that it emerges as different from what Zeitlin terms the ‘anti-polis’ 
of Thebes, Athens is vindicated by its own methods, which are, of course, 
reciprocally vindicated in the process. What prevents this self-vindication 
from being logically invalidated by its circularity, however, is precisely the 
fact that it is conducted against the backdrop of another society that is 
organized on different political principles, notably dynastic kingship, and 
that is formed by a different history. Although Thebes is here represented 
by Athens and is thus the other within the self, rather than the other beyond 
the self, the very fact that the profoundly dysfunctional Thebes, so portrayed, 
can be permitted such proximity to the ideal of Athens serves to put that ideal 
to the question. 

In the dramas of African descent that will form the focus of this study, the 
ideological function of the Theban contradiction of the norms of civilization 
is more fraught. One part of this function is to ironize the exclusive claims to 
civilization that European colonial powers have exerted as they have both 
vaunted the practice of their own cultures and asserted that only they possess 
the capability and authority to define what culture is; to control the definition 
of culture is, moreover, to determine who has it and who does not. By 
adapting the Theban plays, African, Afro-Caribbean and African-American 
dramatists have not only joined the club, at least partly on their own terms, 
but have intensified the self-interrogation that Zeitlin ascribes to Sophocles’ 
Theban cycle and have thereby dramatized the hypocrisy of colonial cultures 
that historically identified themselves as Athenians but behaved in their 
imperial dimension as Thebans. Once John and Winston both get to work 
on the Antigone in The Island, the apartheid state figures abominably in its 
assigned role as an Athenian presence observing two Thebans onstage. That 
classical Athens in any case was a slave-owning society is a lurking, additional 
irony in the background of this big picture of modern European cultural 
hypocrisy. In their capacity as adaptations of the Theban plays, the dramas 
considered here represent not the uncertain emergence of Western civilization 
from primal barbarism, but rather the vulnerable re-emergence of African 
civilization from colonial barbarism. The European beginning still has a part 
to play, however, as the very terms in which the new African beginning is cast. 
Western civilization thus ends as it began, while ‘African’ cultures are dra- 
matically confronted with a choice of histories. 

Since Thebes, in Zeitlin’s formulation, is a heuristic designed specifically for 
a self-critique within Athens, it operates similarly in the postcolonial contexts 
of these adaptations, exposing the shortcomings there just as it did in their 
colonial settings. More than merely colonial cultures are thus the target here, 
as two of the plays in particular expose the unnecessary sacrifices that are 
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inflicted on independent states by themselves, in contrast to the necessary 
sacrifices that they suffered to achieve that independence. The Gods Are Not To 
Blame, for example, excoriates Nigeria after independence precisely by casting 
the civil war as a needless, mimetic perpetuation of colonial aggression; and 
Tegonni effects a similar critique by deliberately putting into play the figure of 
reduplication. Rather than simply playing into the most reductive reflex of 
postcolonial studies, as it projects a Manichean cosmos of bad colonizers and 
noble subalterns, two of these plays, at least, deploy Walter Benjamin’s 
nostrum about there being ‘no document of civilization that is not at the 
same time a document of barbarism’ (1969: 256) and direct it at colonizers 
and neo-colonial avatars alike. To adapt the Theban plays is thus to relegate 
those Greek dramas that stage a more overt confrontation between ‘civilized’ 
and ‘barbarian’, such as Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women and Euripides’ Iphigeneia 
in Tauris, in favour of those which assert a deadly intimacy between the two. 

The power of Sophocles’ Theban cycle to figure the access to and the egress 
from civilization itself, along with the awesome responsibility for doing so, is 
not generated exclusively by these Greek tragedies and those dramas of 
African descent that write across them. This capability and the accompanying 
obligation are also furnished by the prestigious discourse that prizes itself as 
the very climax of culture, which merely begins with civilization: it is phil- 
osophy, and specifically Western philosophy, where Antigone and Oedipus 
bulk equally large as coordinates. Whereas these characters are staged in 
drama as figures of tragedy, they are cherished in philosophy as those who 
fulfil its etymology, since, whatever else they may be, they are lovers of truth. 
What Freud did for Oedipus, Hegel had already done for Antigone, and the 
philosophical tradition of visiting this family, as television documentaries and 
soap operas voyeuristically dramatize issues by projecting them onto one 
dysfunctional family, has been fully established in the twentieth century by 
the writings of Derrida, Deleuze and Guattari, Lacan, Girard, and Butler.24 Of 
these writings, it is Deleuze and Guattari’s Anti-Oedipus that forges a relation 
between the elevated discourse of philosophy and an African moment, as this 
text mobilizes the kinship relations of the Dogon society to countervail those 
bequeathed by Oedipus (1983: 158-65). While the latter are constellated 
around the father’s prohibition against incest between son and mother, the 
former are predicated on a prohibition of incest between brother and sister. 
Exhilaratingly absent from the Dogon structure is any role for the father. 
Caroline Rooney has elaborated this pivot between a particular African 
culture and the Western, and especially Hegelian, philosophical tradition by 
formulating the recurring profile of Antigone there as contradicting it with a 


24 See Derrida 1986, Deleuze and Guattari 1983, Lacan 1992, Girard 2004, Butler 2000. 
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powerfully African preoccupation. In what follows, we shall summarize Roo- 
ney’s argument, because it is both fruitful and circuitous, and we shall seek to 
adapt and apply it to our own topic with something of the resourcefulness 
that it models. Though not central in our argument and analyses, the philo- 
sophic aura around Oedipus and Antigone requires some attention. 

How Antigone interpolates Africa, as ‘the other’, into the Hegelian tradition 
is by way of her viscerally intimate relationship with the earth and with the 
gods therein. Rooney’s larger argument develops such that Antigone speaks a 
primitive investment in forces that are said, in Hegel’s influential history of 
philosophy, to have been transcended, as the sky gods emerge to enact the 
principle of division from which reflection, and hence philosophy, follow. In 
the context of this history, Africa features as stuck in a past from which it, 
unlike Europe, can probably not escape, because surely it would have done so 
already. Yet Africa, like Antigone, will not be denied and recurs vocally, indeed 
orally, asserting the power of the terrestrial and the subterranean. So insist- 
ently does the figure of Africa haunt the Hegelian legacy that it emerges as the 
other that is logically constitutive of it. Voicing this powerful, if partly 
sublated, contrary is Antigone, resonant among other sources. There is, 
however, a crucial sense, revealed by Rooney’s argument, in which the anti- 
thesis represented by Antigone is not already domesticated by the Hegelian 
dialectic. This surplus is constituted by the fact that, in Rooney’s treatment, 
Antigone speaks not only defiance but also an alternative ontology which is 
continuous, under the broad sign of animism, with at least some African 
cultures. While Hegel, like Creon, seeks to exclude or supersede animism, as a 
metaphysical crudity, Antigone, ventriloquizing an African alterity, promotes 
animism until it ceases to be the merely empty negative of the positive 
plenitude which is Western philosophy and becomes instead a viable and 
less violent counterpart, partaking of the same terms but configuring them 
differently. Whereas Western philosophy, in the Hegelian hegemony, locates 
nature within spirit, as the latter disengages itself from, dominates and 
subsumes the former, animism, on the other hand, posits spirit as within 
nature, securely if fluidly. 

The pertinence of Oedipus and Antigone to a Western philosophical 
representation of Africa has now been considered, along with the bearing of 
that tradition on those dramas of African descent that feature these partly 
philosophical characters. The concern of this book, however, is less with the 
impact of such traditions on African cultures, and rather more with how these 
cultures respond to such traditions, given their own indigenous equipment. 
There are at least two consequences emerging from these dramatic engage- 
ments with philosophical reflection. One is that philosophy is rendered more 
ubiquitous, since it is shown at work within these plays, belying any notion 
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that African cultures do not ‘do’ philosophy, let alone philosophy of their 
own. In their very participation in philosophical debate, these plays provide 
an answer to the question of whether there is an African philosophizing, 
which is an issue investigated by, among others, Kwame Anthony Appiah with 
reference to continental Africa and Paget Henry with respect to the Carib- 
bean.?5 The plays are preoccupied with the ancestors and with the dimension 
of spirit that they bring with them: the power of the past exerted on Rotimi’s 
Odewale and on Osofisan’s Tegonni, for example, derives not only from the 
cultural legacy of the colonizer but also from the Yoruba tradition of spirits as 
ancestors; in two of the plays, moreover, there is a figure comparable to the 
philosopher, in those counterparts of Teiresias, Rotimi’s Baba Fakunle and 
Dove’s Scylla. So much for the first consequence, of philosophy being made 
more universal. The second is, paradoxically, that philosophy is made more 
local, because the dramatic and theatrical resources of the works discussed in 
this study not only articulate a version of African philosophizing but also pull 
down Western philosophy from its Olympian stratosphere so that it becomes 
immanent in dramatic action and, furthermore, in some critical dialogue 
with African philosophizing. Although civilization may give rise to culture, 
and culture to philosophy, theatre and drama, in these instances, dethrone 
some of its grandest pretensions, embodied in Antigone and Oedipus, and 
put it to work, specifically at the figured crossroads between barbarism and 
civilization. 

This precarious threshold projects another tense border that is of similar 
ideological moment in these African plays. To the extent that civilization is 
regarded, in anthropological terms, as a condition of cultural production, 
several of these adaptations correlate the oedipal fluctuation around the 
boundary between nature and culture, evident in their plots, with the awk- 
ward passage from orality to literacy. What these plays thus represent, quite 
self-consciously, is their own uncertain emergence as partly literary artefacts 
in a prevailing context of oral culture.2° There is, of course, no question that 
these plays are theatrical products, functioning to one degree or another 
within indigenous theatrical traditions, but they also assert their literary 
identity, which they figure, largely, by means of their classical profile. John, 
in The Island, insists on textualizing the plot of Antigone on the floor of the 
prison cell so that Winston can be made to learn it and thus relinquish his 
own very ‘free’ interpretation of it. The Darker Face of the Earth draws a 
distinction between the knowledge that Augustus gains from European books, 


25 See Appiah 1992, Henry 2000, and for an important overview, Eze 1998. 

26 Many scholars observe that the emergence of Greek tragedy too takes place during a 
transition from an oral culture to one that is more securely literate. See e.g. Havelock 1986 and 
Thomas 1992. 
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which is highly problematic for him, and that which arises out of his life in the 
African-descended community of slaves. Similarly in Tegonni, the written in- 
junction from Lt.-General Carter-Ross about the bodies of Tegonni’s brothers, 
which is read out on stage to dire effect, contrasts implicitly with the oral culture 
of celebration dramatised in Tegonni’s wedding party and in her storytelling. 
The thrust of these reflections on oral and literary cultures, as the plays figure 
them in terms of their own theatrical and literary dimensions, is variously to 
show that these adaptations know and can meet the standards of European 
literature, to question the scope and authority of those literary standards, and 
ultimately to demonstrate an alternative beyond the polarity of the oral and the 
literary on which those standards depend. What these plays offer instead is an 
interpenetration of oral and literary modes that effectively responds to Irele’s 
account of the African writer as challenged by historical circumstances to write 
oral culture (2001: 16). In re-enacting the Sophoclean oscillation between 
culture and nature, as between civilization and barbarism, the plays ironize 
the fragility of European literature, as it quivers on one side of this delicate 
threshold, and dramatize their own ability to vibrate back and forth across it. 
Apart from the Theban cycle, at least one other Greek tragedy enacts a 
foundational moment apparently commensurate with those already dis- 
cussed: Aeschylus’ The Eumenides concludes the Oresteia with a representa- 
tion of Orestes’ persecution by the Furies issuing traumatically but creatively 
into Athenian justice, which is constituted by, but not only for, that occasion. 
In place of the Furies’ campaign of retribution, ultimately inspired by the 
ethic of revenge, is instituted a new dispensation, brokered by Athena, of 
precisely calibrated public justice. Under this accommodation, the chthonic 
forces of the Furies, as well as those whom they would previously have 
persecuted, are contained within a new framework of law which not only 
regulates the relationship between crime and punishment but also constitutes 
the authority that is violated and thereby defines the crime in the first 
instance. The rule of law is thus retroprojected onto Orestes’ matricide.?” 
The Oresteian settlement is put into a productive relationship with the 
Theban cycle when in Oedipus at Colonus Theseus correctly identifies the 
strength of Athens with her ability to know justice in herself and to extend it 
to others. Some critics have seen a more antagonistic relationship: Fiona 
Macintosh notes that adaptations and productions of the Oresteia have far 
outstripped those of Oedipus Tyrannus in the second half of the twentieth 
century, whereas the reverse had been the case in the first half. Rather than 


27 This is the construction of the Eumenides which is current in Kitto 1961, Stanford 1977, 
Meier 1993, Collard 2003, and others. An alternative construction is identified mostly with the 
work of Marxist and feminist critics; see Goldhill 1984, 1986, and 1992. 
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contributing to what Macintosh postulates as the “dethroning’ (2004: 314) of 
Oedipus, however, the adapted Greek tragedies of the African diaspora seem 
to maintain a focus on the Theban saga into the second half of the twentieth 
century. Why, then, are several loci in the African diaspora so ready to recast 
colony as Colonus and welcome Oedipus and Antigone there? This persist- 
ence in the postcolonial context can be explained at least partly by the same 
dynamic of civilization and its improbability that we have identified above. In 
the Theban cycle the brief intersection with Athens at Colonus is eventually 
overtaken by the renewed forces of disorder and injustice in Antigone and 
even, arguably, at the end of Oedipus at Colonus where Antigone determines 
to leave Athens and return to Thebes. The Theban cycle thus leaves any 
Athenian resolution far behind, and functions partly indeed to cast doubt 
on the possibility of the Oresteia’s conclusion. 

Given Macintosh’s association of productions of the Oresteia with ‘the bur- 
geoning democracies in the former Eastern bloc’ (2004: 314), and given our 
observation of the prevalence of the Theban cycle among African-descended 
adaptations of Greek tragedy, there is scope to conclude that the postcolonial 
struggle is continued by other means, precisely in the intercultural relations 
between these two groups of Greek plays.?8 In the context of this argument, 
the Oresteia is being read, within some post-Soviet cultures, as the script 
for Western liberal democracy, to which such cultures are signing on;?? our 
contention here, based on the African-descended adaptations, is that Oedipus 
has the capacity to expose the contradictions within that script, and in all similar 
claims subsequently invested in the Oresteiads conclusion. The substance of 
this postcolonial contest between Oresteia and Oedipus is that Europeans seek 
to present themselves as Athenians with the settlement of justice to their credit, 
but they are revealed as Thebans with no settlement, devoted to violence, and 
it is this very absence of a settlement that they forcibly export to other societies. 
Perhaps some African societies have something to teach the post-communist 
societies, by way of Greek tragedy. 


CULTURAL TRANSMISSION: TIMES AND PLACES 


Thus far we have rehearsed two answers to the questions posed above about 
why the Theban plays figure so prominently in the dramatization of post- 
colonial moments across the African diaspora: the first relates to the issue of 


28 Macintosh writes that ‘the most striking recent versions and productions of the play in the 
west have included black heroes from minority groups’ (2004: 314-15). 
29 See Goff 1995: 33. 
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identity, the second to that of civilization. The third and final answer that this 
book will provide is, as we have noted, the most important. This response 
centres not simply on the historical achievement of culture, as did the last one, 
but on notions of how culture is transmitted, through time especially but also 
across space. Since the modern culture that has sought to monopolize Greek 
tragedy, and the Theban cycle specifically, has historically claimed to be 
coextensive with culture itself, or at least has claimed to be the one culture 
that is equipped above all others to determine what is a culture, its model of 
historical transmission has been transmitted beyond itself. 

The script of this transmission is, to a significant extent, conditioned by 
Freud’s notion of the Oedipus complex, as its explanatory scope expands in 
his writing. The Oedipus complex is first formulated in The Interpretation of 
Dreams (1976) as the beginning of an account of the psycho-sexual construc- 
tion of the individual subject, but is subsequently extrapolated, particularly in 
Totem and Taboo (1950), into a theory of the collective origins and reproduc- 
tion of virtually all social institutions, especially as pertaining to religion, 
morality, and art. All these cultural endeavours are explained as replaying a 
primordial act of violence against a primal father whose murder made 
horizontal social relations possible but cannot now be repeated without 
negating those relations. Only a symbolic repetition is possible, and it is 
also necessary, as an act of communitas that expiates the guilt of the commu- 
nity, by reminding its members of its foundation in violence, and that 
obviates the need for any real repetition of that violence. A symbolic sacrifice 
of a hero supersedes a real sacrifice, and art, like religion, is the collective 
practice of staging this symbolic suffering of the hero. Freud’s anthropological 
theory, based on Oedipus Tyrannus, has enjoyed considerable mileage, and 
part of its success has been its reverberation in the work of later theorists: 
Victor Turner’s model of ritual (1969), for example, although it does not 
repose explicitly on psychoanalytic premises, shares some significant contours 
with the theory of art in Totem and Taboo; and Harold Bloom’s influential 
theory of literary influence (1973) engages strenuously with Freud’s theory of 
the individual Oedipus complex. 

There are, of course, other accounts of cultural transmission available 
within the large realm of what we might call European culture, but none is 
quite so pervasive in its variants or, indeed, so officially sanctioned as Freud’s 
model. Even the theory of women’s literary history formulated by Sandra 
Gilbert and Susan Gubar (1979), and centred on an ‘anxiety of authorship’, is 
just as invested in Freud’s terms as is Bloom’s masculine theory of the ‘anxiety 
of influence’ (1973) which Gilbert and Gubar’s theory in other respects 
opposes; ‘anxiety’ and other psychoanalytic apparatus are the common cur- 
rency of these distinct accounts. What bestows this official licence, denied to 
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competing models, on Freud’s model of cultural transmission is the very 
canon that the model implicitly explains. Since the Oedipus complex was 
derived from, or at least illustrated by, Oedipus Tyrannus, the latter serves to 
validate the theory of the canon from within the canon, and ultimately does 
so in the name of the canon as a whole, because the theory has converted the 
play into a metonym of the whole dynamic edifice. Hamlet, for example, is 
adduced in Freud’s first conjuring of the Oedipus complex from Oedipus 
Tyrannus as largely a second instalment of the latter (1976: 366-8). The theory 
and the canon are thus locked intimately in a circle of legitimation, of which 
the very circularity is legitimated by its nepotistic congruence with the plot of 
incest that is already at the heart of both theory and canon. Unlike the partly 
Platonic theory of the canon formulated in T. S. Eliot’s essay “Tradition and 
the Individual Talent’ (1951), for example, Freud’s model gets some inside 
help, from within the family. 

Notwithstanding the success of this model of cultural transmission, espe- 
cially as its major components are incorporated into other theories, the 
avowed basis of the model is disproportionately narrow. Not only is it 
illustrated by just one play of Sophocles, it is also reductive in its own 
terms: although the early versions of Freud’s model recognize repeatedly 
that the trajectory of the Oedipus complex is very different in girls from the 
case of boys, these versions are heavily curtailed when transposed into the 
later, larger theory in Totem and Taboo. This later theory of culture is 
predicated solely on the pattern of male development, and there is, accord- 
ingly, no implication of an “Electra complex’ as there is in the earlier model, 
nor would there be until Melanie Klein’s critical revision of psychoanalysis in 
the late 1950s and 1960s.3° Bloom’s adaptation of Freud’s earlier theory is, in 
turn, even more reductive than the theory itself, since it similarly concentrates 
on the male figure but effectively disregards the whole consideration of this 
figure’s desire for the mother, which in both early and late models is, to a large 
degree, the motivating factor behind the whole dynamic. 

Most symptomatic of the narrow basis of the Oedipus complex and its 
attendant theory of cultural transmission is the fact that the complex is 
confined to merely Oedipus Tyrannus and does not entertain Oedipus at 
Colonus, even though the latter play registers at least two other models of 
cultural transmission. One can be traced in the relationship between the two 
generations represented by Oedipus and Antigone. Having been uniformly 
repudiated as he wanders, blind and helpless, around Greece, Oedipus 


30 Although Freud’s earlier models of the Oedipus complex involve quite distinct destinies 
for the complex in male and female development, the latter destiny is not explored; see Freud 
1977. Lacan’s work can be understood to do so by universalizing it (2006), while Klein’s project 
reinstates a female subject (1945). 
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instantly becomes a colossal symbolic asset, wanted by virtually everyone, 
once Theseus has admitted him to Colonus. Since he is so physically infirm, 
however, his very arrival at Colonus requires the services of Antigone. Those 
services, on the other hand, are rather limited insofar as she does not navigate, 
just as Oedipus himself does not, but merely micro-manages his larger 
movements. Any model of cultural transmission inscribed in this scenario is 
therefore one in which the significance of the past is itinerantly available, 
unpalatable, and consequently eschewed, until it is assisted to its appropriate 
destination, whereupon it is duly recognized. The role of the present gener- 
ation in this model is to bear and guide the past, on its own terms, until its 
significance is manifest.3! Events in the Antigone, of course, test this model to 
destruction. 

The other model of cultural transmission inscribed in Oedipus at Colonus is 
more compelling, perhaps because it seems to counteract the patricidal 
aggression so central to the model derived by Freud from Oedipus Tyrannus. 
As Oedipus prepares to depart from both the stage and his life, he declares 
that he will protect Athens from external invasion, and, by implication, from 
the kind of civil war involving mercenaries that besets Thebes. The mechan- 
ism by which this protection will be afforded is twofold: first, Oedipus’ body 
will be interred in Athenian soil, paradoxically as a means of sanctifying it; 
and secondly, the location of the grave, along with certain other unspecified 
‘mysteries’ (1. 1527), will be known only by Theseus and his heirs. Exchanging 
his role as the guided for that of the guide, Oedipus declares to Theseus: 


Soon I will lead you apart myself, 

Untouched by a guide, to where I must die. 

Tell this never to any human, 

Not where it lies hidden nor in what regions. 

[Eas 

These mysteries, not moved by words, 

You yourself will learn when you go there alone; 

I would never speak of them to one of these citizens 
Nor to my children, although I love them. 

You yourself always preserve them, and when you come 
To the end of your life, tell them only 

To the eldest/best, and let him tell them 

To the one who comes next. 


(Il. 1520-32).32 


31 As an index of how extraordinary this model is, we may note Knox’s account of how badly 
old men are generally treated in and by Greek tragedy (1964: 145). 
32 All translations from the Greek are our own, except where noted otherwise. 
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The net result of this arrangement should be that the sons of the royal house, 
rather than competing with or killing their fathers, cherish them, until, at 
least, those fathers have communicated the mysteries to their sons; although 
Oedipus the patricide does not provide a solution that would have fitted 
the problem of himself, he does supply a workable general formula. Perhaps 
the only obvious risk programmed into this ideal is that of fratricide, since the 
selection of the eldest/best (= Greek prophertatos) is potentially so invidious.33 
This eventuality might be understood as either the perpetuation of his curse 
against his sons or as an effort to forestall such an outcome by Oedipus’ 
cautionary example. Either way, this alternative model of conveyance, just 
like the other alternative in Oedipus at Colonus, of Antigone’s relationship with 
Oedipus, is tested to its limit in the Antigone, as Creon privileges one brother 
over the other while Antigone does the opposite. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, the fact that Oedipus’ contract with The- 
seus constitutes a radical alternative to Freud’s extrapolation of an oedipal 
theory of culture from Oedipus Tyrannus, this model is not recognized in 
Freud’s writing or in that of other theorists, such as Bloom, who are invested, 
however critically, in Freud’s theory. The dominant notion of cultural trans- 
mission within European culture has thus come into being in the context of 
adjacent alternatives that have been either ignored or suppressed. What may 
have precluded these two alternatives from being accommodated within 
Freud’s theory and in dependent models of the canon is precisely the fact 
that neither of them survives the Antigone intact. Both the notion that 
Antigone’s attendance on Oedipus involves a guidance of the past into its 
full realization in the present, and the formula that Oedipus delegates to 
Theseus, whereby the sons must preserve the father, are contradicted by 
Antigone’s actions back in Thebes. Merely by returning to Thebes and the 
past, Antigone deviates from Oedipus’ settling in Colonus—and this is only 
the beginning. Just when Oedipus has immunized Theseus and his progeny 
against the hideous double bind whereby sons must and must not be like their 
fathers, his daughter constitutes a similar double bind in which she must and 
must not bury her brother; she then replicates this double bind and directs it 
at Creon, who must and must not destroy her. Creon, for his part, has tried, 
albeit after the event, to implement a version of Oedipus’ formula at Colonus 
by preferring the dead Eteocles over the dead Polyneices. It is precisely by 
challenging this preference that Antigone violates the terms of Oedipus’ 
model. The very act of doing so, furthermore, is a replication of the double 


33 Commentators have little to say on this arrangement except when noting its potentially 
anti-democratic outcomes. See e.g. Beer 2004: 168. Reinhardt 1979: 220 notes that there is a 
possible analogue with a magistracy in historical Thebes. 
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bind between sons and fathers, as an act of defiance against both Oedipus and 
Creon, and effectively returns Thebes to oedipal reflexes, as Haemon turns 
against his father and himself. Since both Oedipus’ settling and settlement 
in Oedipus at Colonus are effectively repudiated in the Antigone, there is no 
achieved stability here to be integrated into, and thus to guarantee the 
stability of, either psychoanalytic theory or any other theory of cultural 
transmission devolving from it. Antigone has buried them both. 

Given these difficulties and this early demise, Freud’s notion of an Oedipus 
complex that is routinely overcome seems much more apposite than the two 
fraught alternatives presented in Oedipus at Colonus, let alone the catastrophic 
model in Oedipus Tyrannus. What European colonial culture gets is just what 
it requires, and that asset, as we have observed, is a model of irenic cultural 
transmission, arising from its own devastating but successfully repressed 
antithesis, just to show how much is at stake. Yet virtually all those plays of 
African descent that engage with the Theban cycle have, as previously noted, 
something critical to say not merely about the European canon but, more 
importantly, about how it supposes that it works. On this matter, the plays 
insist that European culture is transmitted by means of the very barbarism 
that it purports so demonstratively to have transcended, and they thereby 
imply that its ethical content is belied by its dissemination. Behind all of these 
plays there stands Fanon’s argument that the colonial subject is forcibly 
detained within an oedipal relationship with the colonizer, loving and hating 
all ‘his’ works; indeed, Homi Bhabha has since perpetuated this critique by 
effectively recoding it in terms of a partly disabling ‘mimicry’ (1984). Since 
this relationship is one of arrested development and therefore involves no 
resolution of the Oedipus complex, the violence within it deranges the self- 
serving colonialist account of benign cultural transmission that is based, in 
part, on the standard psychoanalytic narrative. Rewriting the Sophoclean 
originals, with all due ambivalence, the plays in this study regress beyond 
the blandishments of Freudian psychoanalysis to the Sophoclean confronta- 
tion with barbarism at the origin of Western civilization, as it is said to arise 
from, and out of, that violence. Rather than seeking either to join and thus 
change the canon emerging from this moment, or, at the other extreme, to 
repudiate any notion of a canon, these plays all resist the canon’s own model 
of cultural relationships and in some cases, as we shall see, propose alterna- 
tives to this model. Even as they do so, of course, they remain partly invested 
in the psychoanalytic model, denying the Freudian norm but desiring the 
Fanonist variant. Several of these plays acknowledge critically their oedipal 
relationship with the theory of the Oedipus complex itself. 

While all these plays thus address the issue of historical transmission, some 
of them also reflect explicitly on how culture is conveyed across space: The 
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Darker Face of the Earth, Odale’s Choice, and Tegonni are particularly ani- 
mated by this question, and in Omeros it is absolutely central. Acknowledging 
the antiquity of their Greek antecedents, virtually all the African-descended 
works in this study assert that the survival and success of the Greek plays in 
time is a function of their conveyance through space. So transported, these 
plays reveal that the longue durée of cultural history, through which they pass, 
is written by the rise and fall of several empires, expanding and contracting in 
space. In thus writing geography back into history, the adaptations make an 
issue of their own situation, which can otherwise appear simply as one of their 
conditions; they are, after all, plays written and performed in the African 
diaspora, disputing the claim of colonial culture that Greek tragedy is ubi- 
quitously universal but doing so by adapting and so perpetuating those 
tragedies. One forceful implication of this particular perpetuity is that it 
was ever so: Greek tragedy has made its way through history only because 
history happens interculturally, in very different places related by the thin 
medium of space. Without other places, the lares and penates, of Greece and 
Rome as well as of Troy, would have perished in time. 

The Aeneid knows and asserts this truth, but do Sophocles’ Theban plays? 
This question is, in effect, an adaptation of the questions that opened this 
Introduction; our question now is how these related Greek originals might 
serve to articulate postcolonial moments across the African diaspora. One 
obvious answer is that these plays are indeed invested in the notion of places 
that are radically other since they are Athenian plays set in an antithetical 
Thebes. All well and good, but in the event, these Sophoclean plays supply a 
prototype of the colonialist map and script. In the progression of plot across 
the three plays, Athens and Thebes are allocated the roles of centre and 
periphery. After Oedipus has left Thebes, because he is too dysfunctional to 
abide even within that most dysfunctional society, he is accommodated at 
Colonus near Athens. The import of Colonus when understood within a 
postcolonial framework is that it is an ideal metropolis that claims to be able 
to solve the problems of the periphery, domesticating and incorporating even 
its barbaric excesses so that they become assets. In this scenario, Thebes itself 
is offered the spectacle of its own remedy. Although Antigone, in the last 
instalment of the plot, returns to a Thebes that has apparently learned 
nothing from its exemplary transformation at Colonus, her return serves to 
prove that the periphery makes good and makes sense only as it is refracted 
and refined by the metropolis. Thebes works only in Athens. 

Despite this colonialist narrative, the adaptations can exist only by reading 
over it a different narrative about space. Not only do they arise at a variety of 
locations across the diaspora, displaced from any metropolis, but they also 
dramatize, in doing so, the fact that the classical touchstones of colonial 
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culture were almost as remote from the modern imperial metropolis as they 
themselves are. The British Museum, as Lord Elgin discovered, is not in 
Athens. In proportion as Africa and ancient Greece are both distant from 
that modern metropolis, they are close to one another. With such comparable 
distance as the ground of a proximity, the adaptations seek to disengage the 
Greek originals from their exclusive appropriation by colonial culture and to 
appropriate them in turn. The latter appropriation is often as brazen as the 
former was, but it is usually parodically so. Just how loudly it resonates is 
determined by the particular notion of the play’s relationship to the original 
that is being emphasised. Our model of the Black Aegean, which will be 
explicated in Chapter 1 and then developed in Chapter 5, hypothesises both 
oedipal and non-oedipal relationships subsisting, simultaneously, between 
individual adaptations and the canon. There will be much more to say 
about the spatial transmission of culture in the discussion of Walcott’s Omeros 
and its mapping of the Caribbean as one spatial present that can hold together 
numerous historical pasts. 

In advancing alternatives to the canon’s own theory of cultural transmis- 
sion, these plays do not merely improvise in a vacuum. Several such models 
have been recently hypothesized as having functioned historically in practice 
long before coming to enjoy full theoretical formulation, and, as we indicated 
near the beginning of this Introduction, a recent theorization of ‘the African 
imagination’ (Irele 2001) provides a broad framework within which to ac- 
commodate these models. Irele contends that the oral culture of Africa, 
despite being increasingly marginalized, is vigorous and resourceful in finding 
new ways to preserve and disseminate itself, for example, by means of the 
audiovisual record (2001: 8), and thus ‘has been able to maintain itself as a 
contemporary reality and... to offer itself as a living resource’ (29). While the 
oral culture can act as a repository of traditional wisdom via proverbial 
utterances and canons of oral, memorized texts, such as the corpus of Ifa 
divination among the Yoruba (9-10), it also reinforces the values of commu- 
nality because oral literature requires face-to-face encounters between the 
practitioner and the audience for its full realization (11, 36).34 Since these 
values and media are not readily commensurate with the technologies of 
literacy introduced in large part by the colonizers, the project of establishing 
‘how to write an oral culture’ is one that exercises the talents of the most 
significant writers in Africa (16). 

Insofar as drama ‘draws directly on the elements of cultural expression in 
the communal existence’ (ibid. 17), this genre is, according to the argument, 


34 Trele’s discussion is well aware that it must resist structuralist and poststructuralist 
criticisms of this thesis. See e.g. 2001: pp. xi and 38. 
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especially well placed to tap into the resources of the oral tradition and to 
disseminate them. Thus, in the pursuit of ‘verisimilitude’, drama will incorp- 
orate ‘an approximation of the African speech’, and drama’s ‘gestural features’ 
will offer a direct link to ‘ceremonial functions’ of the oral tradition such as 
the folktale or the ritual enactment (17). Versions of these components of an 
oral tradition may be found in all our plays, and if such a tradition may be 
thought to subtend a model of face-to-face, communal transmission, this 
model can be seen to offer an implicit alternative to the tensions characteristic 
of the oedipal paradigm. 

The irenic possibilities of this model of oral transmission, as theorized by 
Irele, are also legible in the work of several African-American writers and 
critics. Thus Alice Walker, in her non-fiction writings and especially in In 
Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens, develops a model of the African-American 
writer whose task it is to find and preserve literary forebears and to transmit 
knowledge of them to future generations (1983: 135-6): 


The work of the black artist is also to create and to preserve what was created before 
him... We must cherish our old men. We must revere their wisdom, appreciate 
their insights, love the humanity of their words... for that is also the role of the black 
revolutionary artist. He must be a walking filing cabinet of poems and songs and stories, 
of people and places, of deeds and misdeeds. 


In almost deliberate contrast to the oedipal model of transmission, this model 
is generational, verging on the familial, but resolutely harmonious. The latter 
contrast with Oedipus is furthered by the fact that, despite the language in the 
passage quoted above, Walker’s quest for antecedents is almost invariably a 
quest for female forerunners. The results of Walker’s work can readily be seen 
in studies like that of Pryse and Spillers (1985), where a tradition of black 
women’s writing, rooted in an oral communal mode characteristic of, for 
instance, the folk-tale,3> is taken for granted to such an extent that Spillers, in 
the essay which closes that volume, must offer an alternative model of a 
‘matrix of literary discontinuities’ (Spillers 1985: 251). 

Houston Baker (1984) draws on another version of oral tradition to 
generate a theory of black American creativity. Foregrounding the vernacular 
music of the blues, he shows how black writers, chiefly though not exclusively 
male, draw on this tradition to ‘successfully negotiate an obdurate “econom- 
ics of slavery” and achieve a resonant, improvisational, expressive dignity’ 
(1984: 13). From within the ‘matrix’ of blues (3-4), transmission is an 
unproblematic process that can be described with an anthropological 
model, whereby “Mythic images of experiences internalized by active black 
culture bearers are brilliantly summoned, expressed, and passed on as an 


35 See in Pryse and Spillers 1985 especially the essays by Pryse and by Christian. 
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educational experience’ to the initiand (153). Slightly different is the version 
of transmission elaborated by Henry Louis Gates’s work on ‘signifying, which 
draws together figures from African folklore and the African-American oral 
tradition of the ‘dozens’ to produce an account of transmission among texts 
by black writers. The relations among texts are here described not as oedipally 
hostile, but not as necessarily untroubled either; we may sum up by saying 
that texts are said to ‘answer back’ to one another but also to ‘say Amen’ 
(Pereira 1999: 199). There are other models of transmission which will be 
addressed at length in Chapter 5 and so are not described in detail here. 
Kamau Brathwaite’s ‘creolization’ figures a largely equable cultural making of 
the African Caribbean out of the plethora of African and non-African lan- 
guages within the region, while Derek Walcott’s Omeros casts the Caribbean as 
a global agora of cultures which are freely accessible to one another, even 
across time. Finally, Paul Gilroy’s Black Atlantic understands modernity itself 
as the multiple migrations of African, African-American, and Afro-Caribbean 
people and cultures. Generated within and for societies marked by the oedipal 
violence of colonialism, all the foregoing models nonetheless claim the pos- 
sibility of a harmonious and productive transmission of culture, which they 
ground in African-derived modes of oral, vernacular interchange. 

What these different models of cultural transmission share, inter alia, is 
that which sets them apart from the canonical theory of the Western canon: 
they license aftercomers, within the traditions that they consider, to improvise 
on their antecedents without being obliged to murder or to commit incest 
with them, however subliminally. Those plays in this study that intimate 
alternatives, however partial, to the canonical theory likewise propose more 
positive substitutes. These various non-oedipal models of cultural transmis- 
sion will be explored at appropriate junctures and will be implicit throughout; 
there will not, however, be any attempt to correlate strictly a particular model 
with a specific drama. Nor, finally, do we posit the African-descended, non- 
oedipal models as a ‘solution’ to the problems posed by the oedipal structure 
of transmission implicit in the dramas studied here. There can be no solution 
as such to the legacy of colonialism, and any ‘success’ predicated of the more 
benign models is repeatedly interrogated by the ‘failure’ enacted, as we have 
argued, by the Western, oedipal canon and submission to it. Instead, the plays 
may be understood as feeling their way between the poles represented by the 
two types of model, measuring the power of the one by the power of the other, 
in an abiding dialectic. 

It is at this juncture that our thematic argument about these plays becomes 
a methodological argument about reception studies. The major thematic 
argument of the book issues from the last of the three answers, outlined 
above, to our opening question about why the Theban plays figure so 
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prominently in the dramatization of postcolonial moments across the African 
diaspora. The answer has been that several plays of partly African, Afro- 
Caribbean, or African-American descent can dramatize their complex descent 
from these and other cultural traditions because they are adapting classical 
Greek dramas that are part of that inheritance and that already reflect on, or 
have been rewritten as reflecting on, the near miracle of surviving such 
inheritance. 

The methodological argument deriving from this thesis is as follows: 
reception studies, as its theoretical dimension permits, typically confronts a 
work that adapts more than one antecedent; this relay of texts is composed 
into a tradition, which may well be transected by other traditions containing 
some or all of the texts in the first tradition; traditions gain their individual 
coherence in part from particular theories of cultural transmission which may 
be contained within them; such theories are themselves a version of reception 
studies, in its explanatory power; since those theories are often a feature of the 
texts as well as of their larger traditions, they are properly objects of enquiry 
within reception studies and as such serve to reflect its enterprise back, 
critically, upon itself. To ignore this theoretical dimension of the postcolonial 
works at issue in this study, and thus to suppose that there is only one model 
of cultural transmission, would be to operate within what Partha Chatterjee 
has criticized as ‘homogeneous space-time’ (1993), in which even time and 
space are measured imperially on the basis of a common standard, and all 
parts of the world coexist in a single medium. A reception studies mounted 
on this assumption we would call ‘cool’, as distinct from the ‘warm’ reception 
studies that this book seeks to model. 

Although this prescription that reception studies should register other 
theories of transmission and recognize its own critical reflection there is one 
conclusion of our methodological argument, this conclusion can now be 
assumed and so go to generate a further conclusion: by reading in the plays 
under discussion several versions of itself, our critical discourse cannot simply 
objectify, contain, and explain away these plays; it cannot, securely, make 
them ‘other’. Just as these adaptations, under different models, receive Greek 
drama, so we ‘receptionists, in turn, receive the adaptations; we do what we 
study. This methodological conclusion has one or two broad implications 
beyond itself, but before dilating on them it would be well to draw a further 
inference. Since we do what we study, we also study what we do. Endowed 
with this capacity for critical self-reflection, by the exposure to other models 
of cultural transmission noted above, reception studies is theoretically 
equipped to countenance and account for its own practical limitations. The 
big theoretical diagnosis that follows from this reflexive capacity is itself 
recursive. The diagnosis reveals a liability that is, paradoxically, a condition 
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of the very reflection enabling the diagnosis: constraining, as well as empow- 
ering, reception studies is precisely the fact that it is always itself an act of 
reception. The present book is a case in point: although it investigates not 
only several receptions but also theoretical models of transmission, it is itself 
merely another reception in the relays that it studies. Like all receptions, it 
stands at a particular intersection, and therefore not at others, no matter how 
many royal roads of knowledge converge at its interdisciplinary crossroads. 
The blindnesses that our project must bear, in consequence of this situated- 
ness, are thus explained, at least in general terms, by its own discourse, even 
though they may not be overcome. 

There are two sizeable implications of the immanence of reception studies 
within acts of reception. Unlike the new historicism, which is now the old 
orthodoxy within English literary studies, reception studies, as long as it takes 
cognizance of models of cultural conveyance in the works that it addresses, 
does not claim to be able to operate at a safe distance from those works.3¢ In 
eschewing this claim, however, the present book will not sacrifice a historiciz- 
ing practice and will, indeed, apply it to the cultural and theatrical circum- 
stances of virtually all of the dramas treated; such historicizing, on the other 
hand, will not guarantee a spectatorial distance from them. The second 
implication of this immanence is as follows. At stake in this issue of distance 
and proximity, specifically in relation to postcolonial works, is no less than the 
question of whether scholars of reception replicate, at least in the epistemo- 
logical realm, the assumption of distance that has been described above as 
constitutive of orientalism and hence of colonialism itself. Whereas historicist 
scholars of, say, Shakespeare may be able to put on white coats with impunity 
and then sympathize with their historical subject across the assumed divide 
that enables them to objectify it, those reception studies focused on post- 
colonial texts cannot afford any complicity with white coats, or white masks, 
because the postcolonial and the colonial are too close to one another 
historically to permit any such pretension to distance.3? We are all too 
incestuously and self-consciously interconnected in the obscene history of 
imperialism to start reinstituting neo-colonial binaries after this revelation; it 


36 The equivalent of ‘new historicism’ in classical studies is what Martindale calls ‘historical 
positivism’ (2006: 2). Martindale’s essay generates conclusions independently congruent with 
our own; one difference is that our plays construct models of tradition with which to theorize 
their own reception, and other possible receptions. The collection edited by Martindale and 
Thomas (2006), clearly an important event in classical reception studies, appeared as this book 
was going to press, so that we can take only brief notice of it here. 

37 As Quayson (2000: 45-7) argues that the ethical dimension of postcolonialism should 
shape its interdisciplinarity, so we maintain that the latter should condition the corresponding 
interdisciplinarity of reception studies. 
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is just this historical lesson that Odewale, the counterpart of Oedipus in The 
Gods Are Not To Blame, learns about himself. 

What this revelation emphatically does not imply is that we are all equal 
within this common postcolonial world; on the contrary, the majority are 
denied the basics of sanitation, clean water, health-care, nutrition, and edu- 
cation in a travesty of civilization that replays the rupturing of taboos 
characteristic of Oedipus Tyrannus and the Antigone, but that does not 
reinstate them, as the plays do. To imply such an equality would be to project 
the homogeneous space-time that, as we have noted, would be assumed by a 
version of reception studies that did not devote due attention to different 
models of cultural transmission. In place of any such equality, as the basis on 
which all of us are implicated in the postcolonial world, are inequality, 
difference, and opposition, which operate as paradoxical bonds among us. 
Like Oedipus as a legitimate brother to Antigone, Ismene, Eteocles, and 
Polynices, the former colonizers are horizontally linked with those formerly 
colonized; but like Oedipus as an illegitimate father to Antigone, Ismene, 
Eteocles, and Polynices, the former colonizers are vertically divided from 
those previously colonized. And vice versa. Rather than being a pious, and 
potentially hypocritical, appeal for a universal postcolonial empathy, our 
emphasis on the impossibility of adequate distance in the postcolonial 
world is an effort to make a virtue out of the fact that there is in reception 
studies a continuity between the subject and the object of the enquiry and to 
ensure that this emerging discipline does not squander this asset in quest of a 
spurious objectivity. The version of reception studies in this book, focused on 
postcolonial adaptations and specifically on those that feature theories of 
cultural transmission, is strategically invested in both its continuity with 
those theories that it encounters and in the critical distance from itself that 
encountering those other theories enables. 
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Standin’ at the crossroads, tried to flag a ride, 
Whee-hee, I tried to flag a ride, 
Didn't nobody seem to know me, everybody pass me by. 


I went to the crossroad, mama, I looked east and west, 
I went to the crossroad, babe, I looked east and west, 
Lord, I didn’t have no sweet woman, ooh well, babe, in my distress. 


(Robert Johnson, ‘Crossroads Blues’) 


The African children of Antigone and Oedipus bring with them a series of 
arguments about identity, claims to civilization, and models of transmission 
over time and space, which together require a new coordination of reception 
studies and postcolonialism. This chapter will develop the discussion of these 
two latter discourses, as well as situating the plays under scrutiny within a theory 
of tragedy. Before it addresses these critical contexts, however, our study might 
be usefully located within another context that has been less fully articulated 
in the criticism, but that can be seen emerging from several recent discussions 
of African-descended cultures and histories. This context we call the “Black 
Aegean. Adumbrated here, this construct will be treated further in Chapter 5. 


THE BLACK AEGEAN 


The relations of the diasporic regions to one another have been theorized by 
Paul Gilroy (1993) as forming a “Black Atlantic’, where the movement of 
people, artefacts, and cultures of African descent creates a zone that links 
Africa, Europe, the United States, and the Caribbean. Such movement is, 
Gilroy argues, constitutive of modernity in Europe as well as in the States, 
even though its ultimate origin lies in the triangular trade of slave commerce. 
We shall make full use of this concept in this book, but hypothesize within the 
Black Atlantic a further zone, the Black Aegean. This we postulate as a 
triangle, projected from within the Black Atlantic and symmetrical with it, 
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but with its third point radiating eastwards so that it links Africa to ancient 
Greece and Asia Minor as well as to the imperial West. An important 
advantage of this added construct is that it geometrically incorporates a 
good deal of the African continent, so that it faces into an eastern as well as 
a western hemisphere. Unlike the Black Atlantic, as its critics have portrayed 
it, the Black Aegean recognizes the continuing agency of African cultural 
production, as it bears on the diaspora, but also acknowledges the diaspora 
as reciprocally defining the continent.! Hence the analyses of plays within this 
book begin and end with a focus on Africa; diaspora lies between, putting new 
roots down and finding new routes back. 

What happens in the Black Aegean? It comprises the trade in the represen- 
tations of ancient Greece, undertaken by the colonizers as part of enforcing 
cultural superiority, and by the formerly colonized, both as ‘writing back’ to 
the empire and as more or less direct, bilateral, creative negotiations with 
Greek works. This trade involves not only different modes of exchange but 
also different theoretical models of cultural transmission, including those that 
bypass oedipal relations as well as those that are governed by them. Either 
way, the oedipal dimension of the plays gathered here helps them to function 
self-reflexively, reflecting critically on their transit across cultures even as they 
achieve it. This commerce thereby constructs a plurality of ‘crossroads’ where 
the cultural exchanges are made. That the term ‘crossroads’ could refer to more 
than one crossroads is a designed part of our title, as it names a book concerned 
not only with the scenario of the oedipal appointment but also with less 
confined models of cultural intersection. As such, this project is preoccupied 
with a more circuitous construct than the familiar trope of ‘border crossings’. 
What the Black Aegean is emphatically not is a formulation of cultural depend- 
ency. The plays analysed here show otherwise; some of them go so for as to invert 
the relationship between adaptation and original, while all of them go further 
than merely answering a familiar ‘white’ Aegean with a black counterpart, 
precisely by means of their self-reflexive creativity. 

The Black Aegean emerges primarily from the cultural activity of colonized 
and colonizers as they represent themselves and one another by means of 
ancient Greece, but our account of this construct draws on two theoretical 
models, in addition to the Black Atlantic, that are already available. The first 
model makes ancient Greece and the Caribbean geographical analogues of 
each other, which is a move exemplified most spectacularly in the poem 


1 For representative critiques of Gilroy see M’Baye 2003 and Matory 2005: 38-40. Setting out 
to de-centre African-American exceptionalism (1993: 4, 127) Gilroy is indicted for displacing 
Africa itself in the process. Lott 2003, e.g. 173-4, provides a different perspective on ‘African 
retentions, for instance of music, within Gilroy’s model. 
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Omeros by Derek Walcott, but found in a range of other works as well.2 The 
possibility of this mapping may lie initially in the physical resemblance 
between the two groups of islands, but as Greenwood (2005: 82) shows, in 
Walcott it is deployed differently: 


Whereas European colonizers were tempted to see the Caribbean as the polar opposite 
of ancient Greece (‘new as opposed to ‘old’ world), Walcott puts the two side-by-side, 
so that the two regions of the world become mutually suggestive. Walcott has a way of 
collapsing the centuries between the Caribbean and Greece, resulting in a Greece in 
the present tense, before the ‘past’ of history set in... Walcott sees the Caribbean and 
Greece as analogous, denying the constraints of time imposed by imperialism, which 
would keep the Caribbean and ancient Greece separate. 


In this version, the cultural transmission that operates over time is eclipsed by 
a simultaneity of space, so that the Caribbean and ancient Greece are not only 
superimposed over one another geographically but also occupy the same 
historical moment. Ancient Greece thus has no primacy and no claim to 
greater significance. The principle that the Caribbean is not a ‘second-rate 
Aegean’ (Walcott 1997: 232) is, in fact, so compelling that it informs not only 
Walcott’s model but also our own account of the Black Aegean as a whole. In 
Walcott’s oeuvre this daring move from history to geography, from diachrony 
to synchrony, is made possible partly because of his particular model of 
aesthetics. This model, discussed extensively by Bobb (1998) and Greenwood 
(2004, 2005), maintains that the only relevant empire is not the one of politics 
that changes, but the one of language that endures. Within this aesthetic 
empire the only princes are the great poets, who exist outside of time and 
history, with unhindered and unproblematic access to each other’s work.3 This 
model is not without its critics, particularly when viewed through the lens 
of another Caribbean model of cultural transmission, namely Brathwaite’s 
construct of ‘creolization’, and it will come in for further scrutiny in Chapter 5. 

The second of the models that enable the construct of the Black Aegean is 
that of Black Athena, as developed in the several books by Martin Bernal, his 
critics, and supporters. Bernal’s controversial hypothesis reinscribes into the 
representation of ancient Greece a version of cultural transmission that 
foregrounds history, but it is a history characterized by some disjunctions 
and discontinuities, even if the project of Bernal’s books is finally to offer a 
more accurate account of Greece and its relations to Africa, Asia, and the 
West. Bernal argues that ancient Greeks had a very hybridized notion of their 


2 See Greenwood 2005 and her discussion of Fanon, Marcus Garvey, and C. L. R. James, as 
well as of Walcott. 
3 Greenwood 2005: 72, quoting Walcott 1998a: 51. 
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own origins, holding that important aspects of their culture descended from 
the Egyptians and Phoenicians. This reconstruction he terms ‘the Ancient 
model’, and finds in a range of ancient Greek sources like Herodotus and 
Pausanias. Over the course of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centur- 
ies, however, European scholars, motivated by racism and imperialism alike, 
quashed this account in favour of a fantasy, the ‘Aryan’ model, in which 
ancient Greeks were purely European, springing fully formed from their 
own heads.* This ‘Aryan’ model has predominated in most of twentieth- 
century scholarship and popular understanding, producing the ‘white 
Aegean’ that is familiar but that cannot properly account for the kinds of 
cultural exchanges that we examine here. Bernal’s project is to put a ‘Revised 
Ancient Model’ back into circulation, retrieving the origin of Greece in cross- 
cultural contacts with Africa and Asia as well as with the rest of Europe, with 
the secondary goal of making contemporary scholars aware of the complicit 
history of their discipline. 

While some classicists have taken the first part of Bernal’s project to task for 
various specific scholarly failings, the general climate can be seen as far more 
receptive than it once was to the notion of Greeks as the product of cross- 
cultural encounters (Bernal 2001: 18). The reactions provoked by the second 
part, however, have included a wholesale political hostility, so that a small 
publishing industry has grown up around the various refutations and de- 
fences of the thesis and its ramifications.5 The debate has been especially 
acrimonious in the United States, where it intersected with the ‘culture wars’ 
of the 1980s and 1990s and with freestanding quarrels about Afrocentrism 
and its role in the academy. Such conflicts are themselves of course driven by 
persistent racial inequalities in society and culture, deriving ultimately from 
the trade in slaves that was the concomitant to empire.® The plays studied here 
also make a point of their conflicted status and their plural origins, while not 
necessarily claiming a descent from Africa that bypasses Greece. ‘Black 


4 In the ‘Introduction’ to Black Athena, Vol. 1 (1987: 26-32), ‘racism’ is the term of analysis, 
and imperialism as such is not invoked. However, see Bernal 2001: 8 on ‘the extraordinary 
arrogance associated with the triumphs of imperialism’ and its repercussions for scholarship. 

5 These comprise (so far): the two volumes of Black Athena itself (Bernal 1987 and 1991); the 
volume of largely hostile responses to Bernal collected as Lefkowitz and Maclean Rogers eds. 
1996; Mary Lefkowitz’s response to Afrocentrism and the support it had allegedly received from 
Bernal (Lefkowitz 1996); a volume of responses to Bernal which were judicious but largely 
supportive (Binsbergen ed. 1997), to which Binsbergen himself contributed a very favourable 
introduction; and Bernal 2001, a collection of responses written by Bernal himself to his various 
critics. A volume of positive responses by other critics, Debating Black Athena, is forthcoming. 
Mudimbe 1994: 93-104 discusses Black Athena in the context of a history of the ‘idea of Africa’ 
that finds a starting point in the ‘Greek and Latin gazes at the continent’ (19). 

© See e.g. Binsbergen ed. 1997: 43, Bernal 2001: 12, Wetmore 2003: 22. 
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Athena’ thus operates as a conditioning possibility for the Black Aegean rather 
than as an exclusive definition of it. 

The exchanges that structure what we call the Black Aegean have been 
theorized by Emily Greenwood, with special reference to the Caribbean, under 
the rubric of ‘triangulation’ (2004). By using this metaphor Greenwood seeks to 
represent ‘complex cultural relationships’ that do not work as ‘a linear trajectory 
between two poles’ and thus to avoid ‘suspiciously neat narratives that chart the 
flow of “influences”’ (2004: 365). Instead, she shows how the reception of 
classical antiquity in the Caribbean has worked in ‘fragmented’ and even 
‘chaotic’ fashion (365, 366), so that African, African-American, and Caribbean 
intellectuals and writers share and trade representations of ancient Greece, as 
well as other cultural goods, such as anti-colonialism, across all the sides of 
the triangle in a process that is ‘reversible’ and eventually even circular (373).” 
While many of our conclusions are thus clearly congruent with Greenwood’s, 
the version of the Black Aegean that is mobilized by the plays studied here 
discerns within the triangle of imperial geography the forbidding geometry of 
Oedipus, speaking with renewed urgency of anxiety and influence, resistance 
and desire. Even though the Black Aegean features other exchanges and models 
of exchange, the oedipal paradigm looms among them. 

The two models outlined above, however, themselves resist a triangulation 
by implicitly leaving the colonizers out of the equation; thus Walcott’s oeuvre 
constructs an equivalence between ancient Greece and the Caribbean that 
works without the intervention of white Westerners, and Bernal’s consigns 
racist and imperialist scholarship to the dustbin of history, allowing Greeks 
and Africans to mingle freely as they did, the argument goes, in prehistory. 
The Black Aegean thus emerges as a space in which multiple versions, as well 
as acts, of cultural exchange can coexist. Other moments in the trade between 
representations of Africa and those of ancient Greece are fully inscribed by 
colonialism. Kevin Wetmore, in his important books on African and African- 
American adaptations of Greek drama (what he calls Afro-Greek drama, 
2003: 17), offers a number of models of such interaction. While he devotes 
considerable space to Black Athena, he also constructs a model which he calls 
Black Orpheus, whereby the person or artefact of African descent is explained 
by the Greek, in a Eurocentric and largely patronizing fashion which highlights 


7 Greenwood’s article did not appear until the argument of this book had reached its final 
form, and we are pleased to see that much of our model and some of the conclusions that it 
enables thus gain independent corroboration. The ending of Greenwood’s article seems par- 
ticularly pertinent: ‘for a simple geometrical figure, it [the triangle] manages to convey the deep 
tensions in these relationships’ (2004: 374). In the context of Oedipus the triangle must always 
be a figure fraught with tension. 
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disparities and recodes them as shortcomings (2003: 11).8 The mindset that 
generates “Black Orpheus’ is colonial in that it assumes that the African is 
inexplicable unless referred back to the Greek touchstone, and it gives rise to 
such phenomena as the ‘Hottentot Venus’. Saartjee (Sarah) Baartman, a 
woman born in southern Africa, was exhibited around Europe during the 
years 1810-16 as an example of the savage state of African womanhood, 
embodying cultural inferiority in pronounced buttocks and genitalia. Even 
those cultural productions that reject notions of inferiority may still involve a 
mediation that interprets the African by means of the Greek; thus the West 
African journal of new anglophone writing, prominent throughout the 1950s 
and 1960s, was titled Black Orpheus.1° 

The hostile confrontation between Greece and Africa that has often been 
characteristic of the encounters that make up the Black Aegean is exemplified 
in a text contemporary with Saartjee Baartman’s European career. William 
Hazlitt’s essay ‘On Beauty’, first published in 1817, stages a surprising com- 
parison between the Greek and the African in the following terms (1903: 97): 


Regular features are generally accounted handsome; but regular features are those the 
outlines of which answer most nearly to each other, or undergo the fewest abrupt 
changes. We shall attempt to explain this idea by a reference to the Greek and African 
face, the first of which is beautiful because it is made up of lines corresponding with or 
melting into each other; the last is not so, because it is made up almost entirely of 
contradictory lines and sharp angular projections. 

The general principle of the difference between the two heads is this: the forehead 
of the Greek is square and upright, and, as it were, overhangs the rest of the face, 
except the nose, which is a continuation of it almost in an even line. In the Negro or 
African the tip of the nose is the most projecting part of the face; and from that point 
the features retreat back, both upwards towards the forehead and downwards to the 
chin. This last form is an approximation to the shape of the head of the animal, as the 
former bears the strongest stamp of humanity. 


The comparison continues in similar vein for the next couple of pages. 
Hazlitt’s ugly project here can be read to align him with the philosophers of 

the European tradition who construct arguments for European superiority by 

repudiating the figure of the African.!! Excluding the African from what 


8 Wetmore 2003 gathers his examples under the headings of Black Orpheus, Black Odyssey, 
African Medea, and Black Venus. His final model, Black Dionysos, we interrogate in the section 
below titled ‘Reception’. 

9 On Saartjee Baartman see Gould 1985, Gilman 1985, Strother 1999. 

10 Presumably so titled by the first, German editor, Ulli Beier, the journal continues under the 
same name when the editorial office passes to African writers J. P. Clark-Bekederemo and Abiola 
Irele. See Wetmore 2003: 18-19. 

11 See Gilroy 1993: 8, citing the work of Sander Gilman and Henry Louis Gates on such usage 
by Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Burke, Kant, and Hume. See below, Ch. 2 p. 87-8, for a 
discussion of Hegel’s master-slave dialectic. 
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thereby becomes a ‘white’ Aegean, in the tradition described by Bernal, 
Hazlitt’s argument must nonetheless bring Greek and African into the dis- 
cursive proximity that characterizes the Black Aegean.!2 Thus polarized, 
Greek and African function as crucial coordinates within the aesthetic and 
cultural realms. Separating the two extremes, even while bringing them 
together to make the comparison, is the colonizer, who is an absent presence 
defined by the ability to judge between the poles—enabled, of course, by his 
claimed descent from the one and emphatically not from the other. The 
success of this act of imperial mediation may be measured by the version 
of Hazlitt’s comparison that is described by C. L. R. James, narrating his 
experience at a London exhibition of ‘African art’ (1984: 206-7): ‘*...I began 
to realise that the African, the black man, had a face of his own. Up to 
that time I had believed that the proper face was the Graeco-Roman face. 
If a black man had that type of face he had a good face, and if he didn’t well, 
poor fellow, that was his bad luck...’ Ancient Greece thus becomes very 
clearly part of the armoury of colonization, conducting the wars of empire 
by cultural means, as Greece is posed as a test for Africa which Africa 
necessarily fails. 

This useful construction, whereby Greece is presented as at once the polar 
opposite of Africa and simultaneously a criterion by which Africa must be 
judged, appears in even more noxious form in the nineteenth-century United 
States, where the African was by definition a slave or descended from slaves. 
The ex-slave Phillis Wheatley astonished her contemporaries, and challenged 
the prevailing racist ideology, by writing poetry which was published to great 
acclaim.!3 Henry Louis Gates notes that once Africans had thus proved that 
they could write poetry, the goalposts promptly moved and the threshold test 
for Africans’ humanity became whether or not they could master Greek. 
Senator Calhoun, in 1833 or 1834, announced that ‘if he could find a Negro 
who knew the Greek syntax, he would then believe that the Negro was a 
human being and should be treated as a man’ (Gates 1989: 16). The fact that 
this test would disqualify most of us did not seem to trouble the slave-owners 
or their apologists. Individual African-Americans, such as the ‘pan-Africanist, 
statesman and missionary’ Alexander Crummell who is the topic of Gates’s 


12 The discussion of beauty, and of Saartjee Baartman in particular, was focused for the 
authors by the production in 2001, at Goldsmiths College, University of London, of Suzan-Lori 
Parks’s The Venus Hottentot. The play was performed by a multiracial group of drama students 
from the University of the Witwatersrand. 

13 Wheatley wrote poetry that is ‘classically infused’, drawing on Homer, Horace, Ovid, and 
Terence. Hall (2007) characterizes her as a ‘survivor’, of her own disadvantaged social position 
and of the sometimes oppressive weight of the classical tradition, and aligns her with other 
women, people of colour, and working-class men who have similarly made unexpected uses of 
classical culture. 
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opening pages (1989: 15), immediately took up the challenge and became Greek 
scholars, but met further predictable obstacles in their way.!4 The yawning gulf 
posited between the African and the Greek by Hazlitt’s essay is found again, 
inscribed on mind and body, and on mind because of on body, more than 100 
years later. Shelley Haley (1993: 25) quotes Mary Church Terrell (1940: 41): 


One day Matthew Arnold, the English writer, visited our class and Professor Frost 
asked me both to read the Greek and then to translate. After leaving the class Mr 
Arnold referred to the young lady who read the passage of Greek so well. Thinking it 
would interest the Englishman, Professor Frost told him I was of African descent. 
Thereupon Mr Arnold expressed the greatest surprise imaginable, because, he said, he 
thought the tongue of the African was so thick he could not be taught to pronounce 
the Greek correctly. 


For both Africans and African-Americans, then, the construct of ancient 
Greece clearly operated as one of the mechanisms of oppression against 
which they would have to struggle to assert their humanity. 

Despite the hostility and rejection legible throughout these encounters at 
one of the crossroads in the Black Aegean, there are several other ways in 
which African and Greek can intersect. Even imperial theorists did not in fact 
espouse only one, antagonistic version; other models are also available which 
offer more positive possibilities. A representative view is that of Macaulay, 
who in his ‘Minute of the 24 of February, 1835’, on Indian education, gives an 
overall view of cultural transmission in the imperial context.!5 Applicable 
mutatis mutandis to colonized Africa, this model claims that in the same way 
that Britain received the fruits of Greek and Roman cultural labour during the 
Renaissance, so she will pass on to colonized countries not only her own 
treasures but also those of the ancient Mediterranean lands (Zastoupil and 
Moir eds. 1999: 723-4). The Greek tradition will thus be shared, extended, 
and benign. Etherton (1982: 65) notes in response that Britain was not 
actually colonized by Greece and Rome during the Renaissance, so that her 
acquisition of classical models and learning could be attended by much less 
anxiety than must accompany the equivalent process in the colonized lands.'¢ 
In those places, the tradition could be narrow, exclusive, and damaging. Even 
within the empire’s major state apparatuses, however, such as education, there 
emerge models of transmission that are not programmed with simple hostil- 
ity. Educational reports about British Africa under the twentieth-century 


M4 Ronnick 2004 and related work on ‘Classica Africana’ has drawn attention to a series of 
early African-American classicists. Frank Snowden was an African-American classicist who 
worked precisely in the interactions between classical antiquity & Africa (1970, 1983). 

15 Published in Zastoupil and Moir eds. 1999. 

16 See also Viswanathan 1990. 
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colonial system occasionally offer a vision of inclusivity, mediated by the 
ancient languages, and go so far as to suggest that the African students are 
more attuned to these languages than are their British counterparts. Thus the 
Report of the Commission on Higher Education in West Africa (1944-5: 12) 
claims:!7 


All this multiplicity of tongues [in the African student’s familial upbringing] however, 
gives the African scholar an outlook on languages differing altogether from that of his 
schoolboy British contemporary. Latin is simply one more language. Greek, to the 
Africans who reach Greek, is simply another; it is true, with an unfamiliar script, but a 
script no more unfamiliar than that of Arabic, which to the northern Mohammedans 
is a normal culture language. Greek thought, Greek setting, Greek wars, Greek ritual, 
would be much more familiar and recognisable to him, once the initial unfamiliarity 
had been overcome, than the ideas that he will eventually encounter in English. 


The report goes on to liken numerous African practices and beliefs to those of 
ancient Greece. The model here is thus of a benign pedagogy that is so little 
pedagogic that it approximates a natural process. 

This model of unproblematic transmission of Greece to Africa, insofar as it 
is represented by texts originating within colonizing cultures, is necessarily 
suspect, and can readily be countered by sources that point to African 
acquisition of Greece as part of the damage done by colonization. Thus Sartre, 
at the beginning of his preface to Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth, deploys 
the metaphor of ‘the Parthenon’, with ferocious sarcasm, as a sign of the 
violence of colonialism (Sartre 1967: 7): 


The European elite undertook to manufacture a native elite. They picked out prom- 
ising adolescents; they branded them, as with a red-hot iron, with the principles of 
western culture; they stuffed their mouths full with high-sounding phrases, grand 
glutinous words that stuck to the teeth. After a short stay in the mother country they 
were sent home, white-washed. These walking lies had nothing left to say to their 
brothers; they only echoed. From Paris, from London, from Amsterdam we would 
utter the words ‘Parthenon! Brotherhood!’ and somewhere in African or Asia lips 
would open ‘...thenon! ...therhood!’ It was the golden age.!8 


The colonized are here literally ‘mimic’ men,!° expressing their own com- 
promised status in the mutilated words from ‘the classical tradition’ Sartre’s 


17 The source is not commenting in a vacuum, but in a context in which classical education is 
opposed by practical education, often seen as more beneficial for Africans; this report closes by 
claiming instead that ‘learning for learning’s sake’ is the best way for Africans to take their place 
in the world (1944-5: 122). On the classics in African colonial education see the preliminary 
discussion in Goff 2005: 9-10. 

18 Compare this preface with Wetmore’s account of Sartre’s 1948 preface to Senghor’s 
Anthologie de la nouvelle poésie négre et malgache de langue francaise (Wetmore 2003: 16-18). 

19 The term comes from Naipaul 1967 and is deployed to withering effect by Bhabha 1984. 
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anti-colonialism offers to reinstate the syndrome of an impassable hostility 
between African and Greek, but it does so to castigate not the colonized but 
the imperialists. 

Even for anti-colonialists, however, other models of relations between 
Africa and ancient Greece have legitimate claims; Fanon himself was able to 
appropriate ‘the Parthenon’ in his famous statement that ‘the Peloponnesian 
war belongs to me just as much as the discovery of the compass’ (1967a: 225). 
Such a gesture does not need to be interpreted in terms of the benign 
pedagogy explored above, nor in the rather supine terms of a general shared 
humanity, which concept Sartre and Fanon, among others, would reject out 
of hand. It should lead us instead to recall the fact that ‘Greece’, or at least 
ancient Greece, is not necessarily ‘white’, or ‘western, and therefore not 
irremediably disjoined from Africa, except by means of the active construc- 
tion of a tradition that appropriates ancient Greece for the origin of Europe. 
The “Black Athena’ argument counters this construction, and even those who 
do not accept the whole package of that argument must acknowledge, for 
instance, that the Renaissance was indebted to Arabic commentators as well as 
to direct contact with Greece, and that the contemporary West, which lost 
almost all knowledge of ancient Greece for centuries, can in any case give no 
account of an unbroken transmission from ancient Greece to itself. 

The proprietary claims by European powers that compensate for the lack of 
such direct and unbroken transmission have repeatedly been matched by 
corresponding gestures of reappropriation, of laying claim, on the part of 
subordinate populations; and such gestures implicitly offer to deconstruct the 
European account of origin and transmission. Thus, long before the publica- 
tion of Black Athena, the Black Aegean, as well as projecting a zone of 
exclusion, constituted a space where cultural resources crossed and circulated. 
After the slave rebellion on San Domingo (Haiti), which is often identified as 
the first of modern liberation movements, the rebels, led by the ex-slave 
Toussaint LOuverture, instituted schools where ancient history was taught, 
seeing, if not no contradiction between their aims and their means, at least 
methods of overcoming that contradiction.2° Most relevant for our purposes 
here are the many plays by writers of African descent which draw on repre- 
sentations of ancient Greece, of which the dramas assembled by this study 
constitute a significant subset. 


20 See James 1980: 175. Toussaint, apparently, was not above using the cultural capital that 
classics afforded him when necessary. James (ibid. 252) gives the following account: ‘A Negro 
who wanted the post of judge came to see Toussaint. He was unfitted for the post, but Toussaint 
did not want to hurt his feelings. “You know Latin, of course,” said Toussaint. “Latin!” Toussaint 
reeled off a string of cheap Latin phrases that he had picked up, probably from official 
documents and the church service. The applicant retired, satisfied that he was incompetent, 
and marvelling at the knowledge of the Governor? 
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The African-descended adaptations represent an important dynamic 
of appropriation, laying claim to a tradition which thereby ceases to be 
exclusively European, if indeed it ever was. Prominent among them are 
Guy Butler’s Demea, J. P. Clark-Bekederemo’s Song of a Goat, Soyinka’s The 
Bacchae of Euripides, Efua Sutherland’s Edufa, and Rhodessa Jones’s Medea 
Project.21 Such dramas deploy the ancient Greek antecedents to varying ends, 
and indeed to varying degrees; Song of a Goat, for instance, is generally held to 
invoke Aeschylus’ Oresteia, but bears only a passing resemblance, whereas the 
Soyinka play is in part a straightforward translation of the Greek, and its 
playful title offers to erase the African playwright from the situation entirely. 
Despite the variety, the plays all address the issue of criss-crossing cultural 
influences implicitly by their form as adaptations as well as on some occasions 
explicitly, and in doing so show how the construct of ancient Greece can 
occupy a number of possible positions within models of cultural transactions 
both violent and more benign. The particular plays that we are studying here 
engage with the most fraught, oedipal model of cultural relations generally 
and of colonial relations specifically, and sometimes strive to forge alterna- 
tives to it. The other adaptations, which do not acknowledge the model 
specifically, are not so caught in the oedipal bind where, as we discussed in 
the Introduction, the content replays the context, and so do not interrogate 
the colonial relation in that particular form. Instead they make different 
contributions to a postcolonial debate, some of which are already under 
discussion by Wetmore and several others, as we shall consider subsequently; 
Soyinka’s The Bacchae of Euripides, for instance, which we shall revisit later on 
in this chapter, deploys its acute self-consciousness to wreak havoc on the 
colonizers’ versions of both Greece and Africa. 

While conditioned by the work of Gilroy, Walcott, and Bernal, the con- 
struct of the Black Aegean that we advance here overlaps provocatively with 
the wider phenomenon of cultural globalization, and so might benefit from a 
redescription in the terms employed by globalization theory. The established 
terms pertaining most to the Black Aegean are those incubated within 
Deleuze and Guattari’s Anti-Oedipus (1983) and then in the following volume 
(1996): they are ‘deterritorialization’, which refers to the process whereby 
identities located at a place, whether on a map or in a body, are displaced, 
and ‘reterritorialization’, which alludes to the contrary business of establishing 
a location by way of general coordinates, much as satellite technology is used 


21 Guy Butler, Demea, written in the 1950s but not published till 1990 (Cape Town and 
Johannesburg: David Philip); J. P. Clark-Bekederemo, Song of a Goat, first published in 1964 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press); Efua Sutherland, Edufa, first published 1967 (London: 
Longmans); Wole Soyinka, The Bacchae of Euripides, first published 1973 (London: Methuen). 
For Rhodessa Jones’s work, see Wetmore 2003: 198-202. 
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in navigation. As related by Deleuze and Guattari, reterritorialization is always 
conditional on deterritorialization, although the latter is not invariably fol- 
lowed by the former. Cast in these terms, the Black Aegean is a dialectic 
between these processes, which operates on the premise that both Africa and 
ancient Greece have been subject to a deterritorialization driven by the rise 
and fall of several European empires. What the Black Aegean reveals about 
itself historically is that modern Europe reterritorialized Greece as its own, 
before deterritorializing it in the process of exporting European culture to its 
colonial possessions. With the next step in the dialectic we are quite familiar: 
by adapting Greek texts, Africa reterritorializes Greece. As it does so, however, 
Greece reciprocally reterritorializes Africa, specifically on the grounds that the 
two domains are the beginnings of diasporas, in which colonization has been 
a common factor. There is a significant qualification here: this equation does 
not imply that the only relation between these two diasporas is a causal one 
that is implemented by colonization. Since ‘diaspora’ can signify philologic- 
ally a ‘sowing throughout; there is no logical necessity here that the ‘seeds’ of 
Greece were brought to Africa by colonizers, nor even that the dissemination 
worked only in that one direction. Those writings and performances that 
constitute the Black Aegean leave open the possibility of Black Athena. 

While much of this recoding of the postcolonial Black Aegean in the terms 
of globalization theory serves to substantiate this theory and its object of 
enquiry, the strategic import of our translation of terms lies elsewhere. Both 
in its historical reach and its geographical situatedness, the Black Aegean can 
be seen to resist globalization. By linking the African with the Greek diaspora, 
the Black Aegean effectively historicizes the Black Atlantic, insisting on the 
partial overlapping of different diasporas; symptomatic here is Walcott’s 
Omeros, as it performs the converse of Black Athena by finding the Greek in 
a more predictably African setting. The Black Atlantic, of course, does possess 
a historical sensibility. It aspires, after all, to explain modernity no less, by 
arguing that it arises from the cultural production attending the African 
diaspora: modern America is made by Africans using, amongst other things, 
cultural resources gained in Europe. In itself, moreover, the Black Atlantic 
features a historical consciousness, since the artefacts of this culture render a 
certain respect to the earlier artefacts that they adapt, rather than blithely 
ignoring the debt. Within the Black Atlantic, however, the Black Aegean 
introduces more historical depth, by establishing an exterior prior to mod- 
ernity. Such historical sensitivity contrasts vividly with the putatively free 
circulation of commodities under the rule of globalization, whereby goods 
cultural and economic move promiscuously, without regard to their own 
history, let alone any other. 
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Despite this contrast with globalization, the Black Aegean and the Black 
Atlantic emerge into visibility in the early 1990s, just as the phenomenon of 
‘the end of history’ is superseded by ‘globalization? At this historiographical 
crux, Bernal’s model is intercepted by Gilroy’s model, Omeros is produced, 
and the Black Aegean assumes some theoretical mass. While denying any 
historical sensibility whatsoever, an emergent globalization is associated with, 
and may even have helped to incubate, the Black Atlantic and the Black 
Aegean, which then counteract it with their regionalizing and historicizing 
impulses. Any globalized proclivities in the Black Aegean are consistently 
turned to more regional, and specifically national, account, as several of the 
plays in this study deploy ancient Greek resources, along with other assets, to 
dramatize national beginnings: The Gods Are Not To Blame, Odale’s Choice, 
and The Darker Face of the Earth are all preoccupied with such origination, 
while The Gospel at Colonus and The Island are more explicitly concerned with 
re-founding existing but perverted nationhoods.?3 

So does this mean that the Black Aegean is necessarily anchored to locality, 
thus eschewing the global? The locations where it emerges may be understood 
to share at least one large-scale commitment, which is to African nationalism 
in its Pan-African ambit. To dramatize, as our earliest plays do, the birth of an 
African nation, is implicitly to project the freedom of continent and diaspora, 
in the spirit of Kwame Nkrumah’s declaration: “The independence of Ghana is 
meaningless, unless followed by the liberation and independence of the rest of 
Africa?24 It is this larger dimension that is served by the correspondingly 
capacious notion of a Black Aegean, signifying not only a broad geographical 
horizon but also a deep history which plots the beginnings of civilizations, 
rather than those of mere nations. Such sublime proportion is instrumental in 
establishing the effect of ‘year zero’ that most of the plays studied here project. 
The paradox of representing year zero in terms of an earlier civilization is 
explained by the fact that there is no logical alternative; zero is entirely 
relational. Compounding this paradox, of course, is that other paradox, 
observed in the Introduction, whereby moments of foundation must be 
ritually repeated. 

There is another, more modest example of the historicizing capability of 
the Black Aegean: since classical reception studies, in its most recent mani- 
festation, comes into being in the globalizing 1990s, it is, at least in that 
regard, historicized by the Black Aegean and its Atlantic bearings; this Black 
Atlantic Aegean, in turn, is progressively historicized by classical reception 


22 For the ‘end of history’ see, of course, Fukuyama 1992. His latest work (2006) may be 
counted a recantation. 

23 Efua Sutherland’s Edufa, though beyond our scope, is posed with the former group. 

24 Botwe-Asamaoh 2005: 10. This declaration was made at the ceremony marking independence. 
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studies. That said, this Black Aegean might be best understood as a concept 
that is as flexible within reception studies as it is collective in its making. Our 
effort in this book is to hypothesize but not hypostasize it. 


RECEPTION 


Classical studies was interdisciplinary before interdisciplinary was cool, but 
its scope was largely confined to a notion of the ancient world. Reception 
studies has changed all that. Practitioners, especially in the United Kingdom 
and the United States, have departed from the studies of unidirectional 
‘influence’ associated with the construct of the ‘classical tradition’ and in- 
creasingly consider instead the active reappropriation and redeployment of 
classical texts or artefacts, illuminating the reciprocal and often dialectical 
relationships between ‘originating’ and ‘receiving’ cultures. The effort of the 
present section will be to provide an overview of some of these recent 
developments, and to indicate how our project is aligned with and diverges 
from current work. Demonstrating how the plays studied here call for a 
particular version of reception studies, our account will issue, near the end 
of the section, into an explication of how this version is enabled by post- 
colonial studies, and specifically by the deconstructive orientation therein. 
Earlier, positivist accounts of classical literature maintained that the mean- 
ing of the classical artefact was one, unequivocal, complete, and unchanging 
through time, effectively ending as well as starting at the beginning, and that 
the ‘tradition’ operated in one direction, with the classical artefact at the head 
of a relay of not quite so impressive epigoni.25 Later adaptations, transposi- 
tions, versions, and translations were correspondingly understood as echoes 
of the original, in accordance with the musical application of the term 
‘canon’: in this definition, a sequence of notes is sung or played to its 
conclusion while exactly the same sequence is commenced after the beginning 
but before the end of the first rendition; yet another layer of the same notes 
can then be added, usually after the same interval, and another and another, 
ad infinitum. The net result of this potentially endless series is both the same 
sequence of notes and also harmonies arising from the differential layering of 
this melody; within the terms of the analogy, these harmonies are the larger 
body of the canon itself, built from a repeated set of values, or meanings, but 


25 The review of T. Halter, Kénig Oedipus von Sophokles zu Cocteau, by Segal makes very clear 
the shortcomings of such an approach (see e.g. 2000: 217). Herbert Golder (1996) castigates 
non-Western reworkings of tragedies for inauthenticity and ‘Nipponising’; but see further Ch. 4 
for his reaction to The Gospel at Colonus. 
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becoming greater than the sum of its parts. This larger whole might be 
equated, in the analogy, with the cultural authority of the canon. 

Under the impact of the more compelling accounts of interpretation 
developed in the past forty or so years, classical criticism has mostly moved, 
or been dragged, away from this unsustainable model. One relevant account is 
that of reception theory as associated with the School of Constance, repre- 
sented by Jauss and Gadamer. Reception theory directs its gaze on to the 
ancient texts, but is aware that access to those texts is mediated by the readings 
performed by intervening audiences, and thus by numerous other texts or 
‘receptions, which themselves are situated in their own specific histories that 
occlude the possibility of an encounter with the ancient text’s ‘originary’ 
meaning. In the current critical context, insights derived from reception 
theory are most often modified by accounts of reading and interpretation 
that have learnt from deconstruction, and that consequently attend to issues 
of textuality. These several considerations entail that to read the ancient text 
becomes an ever-more complex activity of defamiliarization. Thus Charles 
Martindale concludes, in an important essay, that ‘our current interpretations 
of ancient texts, whether or not we are aware of it, are, in complex ways, 
constructed by the chain of receptions through which their continued read- 
ability has been effected’ (1993: 7). Even within such theoretically informed 
descriptions, however, there seems to be some unease about directing the gaze 
away from the ancient texts and on to the ‘receptions’; the telos of the 
interpretive work remains the former rather than the latter, even though the 
latter are shown to be constitutive. 

Other recent work on reception offers accounts of reciprocity between 
ancient and modern texts; Lorna Hardwick’s rewardingly theoretical book 
Reception Studies commences by foregrounding ‘the two-way relationship 
between the source text or culture and the new work and receiving culture’ 
(2003: 4). While this reciprocity remains crucial, Hardwick also valorizes the 
fact that receptions ‘focus critical attention back towards the ancient source 
and sometimes frame new questions or retrieve aspects of the source which 
have been marginalized or forgotten’ (ibid.; see also p. 70 and n. 48). By the 
end of her book, however, the spotlight is firmly trained on those receptions 
which stage interactions among cultures, including the classical, and which 
themselves may constitute more or less independent ‘processes of cultural and 
political intervention’ that draw commensurate critical attention (107-11). 
‘Intervention, ‘refiguration’ ‘appropriation, and related terms are especially 
important in this new model, as they are for the present study, since they 
show how the ‘receiving culture’ uses the sources for specific ends within its 
own context. Indeed, without the many translations, adaptations, and stagings 
of ancient Greek plays recently produced by ‘receiving cultures’ it is unlikely that 
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scholarly effort within classics would have turned so insistently towards 
reception. While the older version of ‘tradition’ would claim that the texts 
of the ancient world push their way through history, independently powered 
by their own vigorous excellence, the more recent model recognizes the 
motive force of a critical mass of reappropriations, pulling the ancient texts 
forwards into new situations. There is an important variation in this model 
of pushing and pulling: some texts, including those of Greek tragedy, are 
pulled through history by so many reappropriations, in so many contexts, 
that they develop an autonomous capacity to push, from the sheer momen- 
tum bestowed by this pulling power; but it is especially clear in the context of 
a putative ancient Greek tradition, which in Europe is utterly discontinuous, 
that there can be no push without pull, and this priority will be an abiding 
principle in the present book.?6 

The main business of the present study is with certain contemporary recep- 
tions of classical texts, and hence with a reception studies that is expanding 
within and out of classics itself. Although classics seems to be leading the field, 
‘reception’ has also become an item within English studies: the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott and James Joyce, for example, as writings that are nationally 
peripheral to England, have come to be considered in terms of their reception 
in Europe and hence in terms of their partial circumvention or even denial of 
England; and the related discipline of cultural studies has had a good deal to 
say about the cinematic reception of Shakespeare, especially as it has prolif- 
erated over the last fifteen years. Other writers and works are also being 
regarded in this fashion, and this state of affairs seems to us to be replete with 
the promise of interdisciplinary dialogue. The only danger is that each 
discipline, whether classics, English studies, or cultural studies, and indeed 
each field within those disciplines, might evolve its own ‘reception unit’, in 
house, and seek to account for all receptions of the writer whose work 
initially constitutes the field, no matter how diverse those receptions might 
be. Posed against this danger, however, is the desirable principle, announced 
by Charles Martindale, whereby an account of the reception of, say, the 
Metamorphoses in A Midsummer Night’s Dream should be credible to both 
classical and Shakespeare scholars.27 Classical reception is thus far too 
important to be left to classicists, or, indeed, to others. 

This scenario enjoys an important strategic attraction: such a dialogue, 
across disciplines as well as fields, serves to counterbalance the division of 


26 See also Goff 2005a: 12-14. 

27 Martindale advanced this principle during his formal presentation in the debate, with 
Christopher Rowe, titled “Classics and the Uses of Reception’ at the Classical Association 
Conference, University of Reading, 4 Apr. 2005. See also Martindale and Thomas 2006: 9. 
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labour which is still the dominant law informing the successful production of 
knowledge. To the extent that reception becomes an issue in relation to more 
writers and works, reception studies may become a common medium in 
which otherwise separate fields and disciplines can converse, even if critically, 
with one another. There is, of course, an abiding fantasy that the academic 
division of labour can be transcended, and might even be curtailed, by the 
appeal to a common discourse of the humanities centred on a set of canonical 
texts ranging from the Greco-Roman to modern classics. Underpinning this 
notion of a transcendental mode of cultural communication is a version of 
the eighteenth-century republic of letters which Jurgen Habermas has for- 
mulated as ‘the public sphere’ (1989). Reception studies is not envisaged in 
the present book as reconstructing any such ideal sphere of disinterested 
communication which scholars and students may enter as they leave behind, 
temporarily, their vested interests in specific disciplines and sub-fields. 
Against this notion figure the many fruits that the division of academic 
labour, in the sciences as well as the arts, has evidently delivered. 

In place of this grand ideal, we propose simply that reception studies can 
constitute bilateral communications between sub-fields and disciplines and 
that the aggregate of these individual acts of exchange might serve to com- 
pensate for the ongoing specialization of labour. Instead of this compensation 
operating within a transcendental realm, however, the wider communication 
afforded by reception studies would be conjured, paradoxically, out of the 
division of labour itself. Whether this effect might ultimately erode the 
boundaries that it traverses, in accordance with the cherished fantasy of all 
interdisciplinary work, is another matter, and one on which the record is 
mixed. Foucault’s interdisciplinary account of the organization of knowledge 
through the archive has come to testify more to the abiding power of each 
regime of organization, and less to the regime changes which might be abetted 
by the archaeological consciousness of Foucault’s own exemplary method. 

The interdisciplinary appeal of African-descended adaptations of Greek 
tragedy is evinced by recent critical treatments of them. An index of this 
interdisciplinary appeal is the fact that these adaptations effectively demanded 
the resourceful and energized reception studies already acknowledged. Earlier 
work on English-language African drama, however, such as the important 
studies of Etherton and Dunton, does not single out adaptations of Greek 
tragedy ideologically or methodologically, and tends to read most African 
drama as socially and politically oriented, possessing little ability to go beyond 
allegorical representation of actual African conditions. For our purposes, 
however, these books perform the invaluable task of pointing out how 
extraordinary an enterprise it is to adapt Greek tragedy in an African context. 
Thus Etherton shows that such adaptations can be a symptom of ‘profound 
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cultural uncertainty’ (1982: 65) and Dunton doubts whether the Oedipus 
Tyrannus can really translate to a Yoruba context (1992: 15). Among classicists 
there is less emphasis on the difficulty of the enterprise, but not always a 
corresponding sophistication in interpretation. McDonald (2000) offers a 
fairly straightforward comparison between her chosen plays (The Gods Are 
Not To Blame, The Bacchae of Euripides, and The Island) and their Greek 
antecedents; Broich (1997), however, reads his chosen plays (The Gods Are 
Not To Blame, The Bacchae of Euripides, and The Gospel at Colonus) in their 
own right, for their formal and political interventions. All the plays that we 
treat here have featured in monographs on the playwrights or in more general 
works of dramatic criticism, but with the few important exceptions that we 
shall advert to in this section and in the relevant chapters, criticism has rarely 
capitalized on the plays’ challenging relationship to the Greek antecedents. 

Insofar as we are investigating the selected plays from the vantage of the 
new model of reception, this study is concerned with how certain African- 
descended ‘receiving’ cultures use the Greek texts to meditate upon how they 
have been partly shaped by colonial cultural equipment, including these same 
Greek texts. The Greek plays cannot emerge from the encounter untouched, 
because their authority is often undermined and their vision compromised, 
even though they are simultaneously validated by being deployed to articulate 
a new set of concerns. A more specific model of what happens to classical texts 
in the period after colonial independence is offered by Hardwick. She argues 
that the texts undergo their own process of decolonization, whereby the 
various modern and highly politicized versions ultimately work to free the 
classical texts from the constraints of earlier interpretations and allow them to 
signify anew. Her model is formulated thus (2005: 109): 


First, the history of the reception of the text reveals the extent to which ancient texts 
and cultures have now been de-centred from what used to be thought of as their 
dominant western, cultural, social and political associations. This has happened also 
within the cultures of the colonizing powers. Secondly, the ancient text is liberated for 
re-interpretation and is distanced from at least some of the effects of its association 
with (for example) imperial hegemonies.... Ancient literature and culture has not 
only been a catalyst for new work but has also itself undergone a quasi postcolonial 
experience in being released from oppressive constraints and exploitation and freed to 
assume new identities which are not limited by the dictates, values and material 
culture of colonialist appropriators. 


The present study is in agreement with a good deal of this account insofar as 
it encapsulates a ‘history’ of classical receptions. As soon as this level of 
historical abstraction is reduced, however, the Theban plays, at least, are 
prevented from enjoying this critical licensing of their liberty. What prevents 
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them from doing so are precisely the postcolonial adaptations of them. How 
these adaptations qualify this liberty is, paradoxically, by doing the very work 
of ‘unwriting’ the hitherto ‘dominant associations’: as they do so, they rewrite 
the originals with a memory of the unwriting that they have been obliged to 
do, so that the Greek plays, to one degree or another, testify to their previous 
appropriation, which was invisible while it was in force but is abidingly 
exposed since its demise. In conjunction with the adaptations, the originals 
themselves, in varying degrees, come to speak of the appropriation to which 
they have been subject. To read Sophocles’ Antigone is now barely possible 
without overhearing Winston’s muffled roar of protest at having to partici- 
pate in staging the play, along with his resounding appropriation of the work 
at the end, before the routine of apartheid engulfs him in silence; and Oedipus 
Tyrannus may be starting to develop a similar reverberating dissonance in 
relation to The Gods Are Not To Blame.?8 

Plays originating in other traditions, neither Greek nor African, but having 
gained admission to the canon, might also be registered vibrating retro- 
actively in the margins of the originals. One methodological premise of this 
book, indeed, is that reception studies, as its theoretical dimension typically 
allows, may often involve hearing several adaptations at the same time.?9 That 
said, however, there is less at stake in the relationship between Anouilh’s 
Antigone and the canon than there is between the latter and The Island, 
because French drama has bulked large within the canon while plays of 
African descent have been excluded by one of its first principles: ‘the canon’ 
has been, after all, an embodiment of the European tradition. One conse- 
quence of this difference in what is at stake in the relations of French and 
African-descended plays to the canon is that the original texts bear traces, as 
we have just argued, of not only the appropriation that each celebrated avatar 
exerts on that original but also of the earlier appropriations that specifically 
postcolonial adaptations expose. Whereas works less eccentric to the canon, 
such as Anouilh’s Antigone, voice their appropriation of the original, as they 
are heard around its edges, postcolonial texts, which are far more eccentric, 
clamorously broadcast both the earlier appropriation of the original that they 
displace and the new appropriation with which they replace it. One might 
argue, of course, that Anouilh’s play effects a similar propaedeutic exercise by 
contesting the Nazis’ arrogation of Hellenic nobility, in addition to projecting 


28 Witness the very successful 2005 production by Tiata Fahodzi at the Arcola Theatre, 
London. 

29 The series of adaptations of Greek tragedy produced in the interwar and wartime years in 
France might well constitute the object of such hearing. These include: André Gide, Oedipe 
(1931) and Thésée (1947), Jean Cocteau, La Machine infernale (1934), Jean Giraudoux, La 
Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu (1935), Jean-Paul Sartre, Les Mouches (1943), among others. 
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its own agenda of resistance and ‘Free France’ onto Sophocles’ Antigone. This 
case, however, does not constitute a valid comparison with The Island or with 
other postcolonial texts because the Nazi arrogation already occurs in the 
context of a convincing French presence in the canon: any attempted Nazifi- 
cation of Greek culture would involve deracinating Racine before it might be 
even remotely possible. 

Hardwick’s argument that classical works have been “decolonized’ is accurate, 
in the event, only as a logical inference about the aggregated effect of numerous 
postcolonial adaptations. Since there have been so many such adaptations, the 
classics in question are evidently amenable to being adapted in this fashion 
and are therefore unlikely to be subject to those dominant associations that 
certainly were attached to them. Once the focus is shifted to individual Greek 
tragedies, however, there are several contraindications, as we have observed. 
What makes our qualification of Hardwick’s argument necessary is the lurking 
implication that this ‘decolonization’ of Greek classics might return them to the 
very transcendental status that was claimed on their behalf by the colonial 
culture that co-opted them and then did its terrible deeds in their name. This 
qualification is also designed to shift emphasis from the achieved state of these 
plays as ‘liberated’ to the work of the adaptations in making them so. 

Focusing on these adaptations, Kevin Wetmore (2002) advances an argu- 
ment that effectively complements Hardwick’s conclusion about the originals, 
by claiming that these adaptations possess a similar liberty. Behind this claim 
is an argument that requires critical attention. The first move in the argument 
is to establish the various cultural elements common to both societies that 
may predispose African dramatists to draw on classical Greek material.3° The 
argument built on these similarities goes further and claims that Greek drama 
is accessible and even desirable for African playwrights because it never bore 
the marks of the colonizers (2002: 21): 


The ancient Greeks, however, were not considered part of the European culture that 
was being rejected [after independence]. Greek tragedy, for a variety of reasons... 
appealed to African playwrights and could be utilized without the taint of imperialist 
Europe and the national literatures of the colonial powers. Thus, ironically, Greek 
tragedy, possibly a means of colonial domination and false representation of Africans, 
possibly the project of the first European imperial power, was and is considered by 
African theatre artists to be free from colonial stigma and therefore was and is 
acceptable material for adaptation and performance. 


Wetmore argues instead that (28): ‘the perceived cultural similarities between 
ancient Athens and colonial Africa qualify Greek tragedy as the most appropriate 


30 Such shared items include use of myth, anthropomorphic cosmology, models of the self, 
the importance of the marketplace, and ritual (2002: 40-1). 
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and acceptable literary model of the West both for use as a model to develop a 
modern African literary drama and for adaptation to African contexts. He 
thus, to our mind, empties the actual dramas studied of much of their 
ideological charge. In our perception the African-descended adaptations are 
made possible and are animated by the struggle with the colonial inheritance, 
not by a smooth assumption that it is not an inheritance, or not colonial. 

How Wetmore can argue for the acceptability of Greek tragedy, in the 
absence of a series of supporting quotations from African dramatists, is by 
foregrounding Greek humanism. Claiming that ‘Greek humanism was radic- 
ally different than the rest of the colonial culture imparted by the educational 
system’ (2002: 31), he cites Ngugi wa Thiong’o as prizing the ‘unEnglishness’ 
(Ngugi 1986: 91) of Greek tragedians, whose ‘humanism distinguishes them 
‘from the imperialist literatures of Europe’ (Wetmore 2002: 32). In our 
reading of Ngugi, however, the Kenyan writer and activist acknowledges the 
‘humanism’ of the ancient Greeks, but locates them as the beginning of the 
great ‘humanist and democratic tradition of European literature’ (Ngugi 
1986: 91): ‘First was the great humanist and democratic tradition of European 
literatures: Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Balzac, Dickens, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, Gorky and Brecht to mention just a few names. But their literature, 
even at its most humane and universal, necessarily reflected the European 
experience of history. Such literature is thus irreducibly compromised by its 
European identity, and so cannot be unproblematic for the colonized 
subject.3! 

The final step in Wetmore’s account is to characterize the present day as 
almost entirely emancipated from colonial relationships. Tracing a radical 
historical development in the cultural relationships of the colonizers and the 
colonized, Wetmore invests in the notion of ‘transculturation’: 


In the colonial era, relations between Africa and Europe are classified by Jeyifo’s ‘unequal 
exchange’. The ‘modes of cross-cultural encounter’... were conquest, forced conversion 
and forced assimilation of Africans by Europeans. In the post-Afrocentric era, however, 
African artists and writers attempt to guide African—Western relations into a new mode: 
an exchange of culture between cultural equals. This process is what Carl Weber 
calls ‘transculturation’...This paradigm of transculturation is the format that the 
study of the plays considered herein will follow. As part of the post-Afrocentric discourse, 
African playwrights, drawing upon the similarities between African and Athenian 
cultures, deconstruct Greek tragedies and reconstruct them within an African context 
in which knowledge of the original tragedy and its context is no longer needed and 
the adaptation becomes its own entity with its own identity serving its own purpose 
within the African society for which it has been written. (2002: 37-8) 


31 See further Ngugi 1986: 93, on how the Eurocentrism of colonial education fitted the 
‘cultural imperatives of British imperialism’. 
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This is all rather sudden. Although Wetmore’s exposition, just prior to this 
passage, has dilated on an ‘Afrocentric era (36-7), mediating historically 
between the colonial and the post-Afrocentric eras and involving aggressively 
anti-colonialist adaptations of classical plays, the momentum of the argument 
is such that most of the plays discussed in Wetmore’s book are classified as 
post-Afrocentric and are thus said to enjoy more equable relationships with 
the European culture that previously appropriated Greek tragedy. One of 
these plays, indeed, is characterized as a beginning of this post-Afrocentric 
phase: “The seeds of such a discourse are seen in the play The Gods Are Not To 
Blame (37). There is, then, common ground between Hardwick and Wet- 
more, if only on this matter, as their arguments complement one another: 
while Hardwick proposes that the originals have been liberated from colonial 
appropriation by the adaptations, Wetmore maintains that the adaptations 
themselves are similarly liberated. Felix Budelmann (2005) also contributes to 
this emerging consensus by arguing that West African dramas, such as The 
Gods Are Not To Blame, are not confined to the function of ‘protest’ by an 
exclusive identity as ‘canonical counter-discourse’ but also avail themselves 
creatively of the resources of their Greek models, especially those such as use 
of myth, ritual and the chorus which they share with them already. Budel- 
mann argues (2005: 119), in line with Wetmore’s thesis, that: “Greek tragedy, 
far from being a symbol of imperialism, has at times served as a model for 
thinking about theatre in West Africa, and that the importance of myth in 
Greek tragedy and the similarities between Greek and African theatre have 
allowed West African playwrights to dissociate Greek tragedy from other 
European literature and appropriate it as theirs’ He can thus conclude that: 
‘Writers in West Africa, as in Europe, are comfortable refiguring Greek 
tragedy for their own purposes’ (137-8). 

Although this consensus has a restricted historical validity, as we shall 
presently consider, and crystallizes amid some circumspections, especially 
on the part of Hardwick and Budelmann, the findings in the present book 
contradict it squarely. Far from encountering “decolonized’ classical works 
and transculturating them in ‘comfortable’ fashion, several of the plays 
discussed in the following chapters are riven by the contradiction between 
at least two inconsistent identities. The typical and most extensive of these 
contradictory scenarios involves the plays being subject to two self-divisions, 
on different axes. These contradictions were postulated and distinguished 
near the beginning of the Introduction, but their importance, regarding not 
only the plays themselves but also the project of reception studies, warrants 
their recapitulation here: first, the plays are internally polarized between an 
oedipal love and hate for the colonizer’s culture; secondly, they are polarized 
between their relationship with that colonial culture and their relationship 
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with an indigenous culture. How these two crossed contradictions relate is, in 
the first instance, by way of a determination between the first and the second: 
the plays’ excessive intimacy, both aggressive and erotic, with the colonizer’s 
culture generates the second division between colonial and indigenous cul- 
tures. It is this second contradiction, however, that provides the resources, 
such as non-oedipal models of cultural transmission within those indigenous 
cultures, that can mitigate the first, oedipal contradiction. While the latter 
produces a largely negative self-consciousness, whereby the plays are acutely 
aware of their difference from authoritative ‘originals’, the former contradic- 
tion, between colonial and indigenous cultures, constitutes a sense of them- 
selves as both, just as much as neither. 

These self-divisions, and their tenacious immanence, are fully legible in The 
Gods Are Not To Blame, as our synopsis above of individual chapters has 
implied. The protagonist will emerge from our analysis, in Chapter 2, as a 
patricide who kills the political power of the colonial father only to find 
himself in an incestuous relationship with the colonizer’s culture, of which he 
is a partial product. Cultural decolonization thus figures as much more 
fraught than its political counterpart. Rather than being able to report or 
dramatize this state of affairs, however, the play, because it is in a contradict- 
ory relationship with colonial culture, and itself constitutes a contradiction 
between Greek and Yoruba media, suffers, like the protagonist, its inability to 
effect its own cultural decolonization. Instead of transcending the contradic- 
tions in its relationship to colonial culture and between its Yoruba and Greek 
components, the play performs the contradiction itself, both in the sense of 
enacting it and in the sense of expressively staging it. 

Given that play and protagonist show consistent signs of being conflicted, 
the only solution would seem to lie beyond both of them, either before or 
after their appearance. The oedipal bind of both might be supposed to 
undergo a necessary resolution at some later stage. Since several critics have 
emphasized the continuities between African and Greek drama, on the other 
hand, the Yoruba and Greek elements of The Gods and its hero might be 
supposed to undergo a similar resolution, not at a later but at an earlier stage. 
Yet if these two contradictions are resolved teleologically in one case, and 
aetiologically in the other, why would the drama have come into being in the 
first place? The answer is that these two oppositions are not defused either 
before or after the event and that the drama can do no more than manage this 
contradiction by achieving a relationship of mimesis between the fate of the 
protagonist and its own fate. Such a stabilization between the play’s inside and 
outside is perhaps as much as can be accomplished in the particular outside of 
the play’s historical and cultural circumstances. 
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Although African-American adaptations of Greek tragedy respond to ra- 
ther different historical cultural circumstances from continental African 
dramas, the experience of colonial subjection is in many ways shared between 
Africans and African-Americans. The notion of ‘contradiction’ as an element 
of both identity and literary production, explored above in relation to The 
Gods Are Not To Blame, can be read both in recent works on African- 
American drama and theatre, and in canonical theoretical statements such 
as those of W. E. B. Du Bois on “double consciousness’ (1996: 5): 


It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of always looking at 
one’s self through the eyes of others. One ever feels his twoness—an American, a 
Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two warring ideals in one 
dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder....the 
history of the American Negro is the history of this strife. 


In a subsequent section of this chapter, and of course within the relevant analyses, 
we shall test how productive it is to examine African-American adaptations with 
postcolonial tools, but at present we note that much groundwork has been 
accomplished by Kevin Wetmore’s book Black Dionysus: Greek Tragedy and 
African American Theatre.>2 As we observed in the previous section, Wetmore 
introduces three models of interaction between ancient Greek and African- 
descended products; these are Black Orpheus, Black Athena, and Black Dionysus. 
Of these, the last will concern us most here, because it too, like the model of 
contemporary ‘transculturation’ which we considered above, is quick to proclaim 
as already solved the various difficulties that beset such interactions. A typical 
adaptation operating under the sign of “Black Dionysus’ would be (44-5): 


counter-hegemonic, self-aware, [it] refuses to enforce dominant notions of ethnicity 
and culture, and uses ancient Greek material to inscribe a new discourse that 
empowers and critiques all cultures, even as it identifies the colonizer’s power and 
the colonized’s powerlessness ... Greek adaptations after this paradigm use the Greek 
culture to threaten the cultural forces that privilege Greek tragedy. 


What is interesting is that few adaptations actually manage to conform to the 
contours of “Black Dionysus’33 and that Wetmore far more frequently finds, 
correctly, that there are ‘complex issues that one must navigate in developing 
a work of art that acknowledges possible cultural colonialism involved in its 


32 There are also articles like that of Broich 1997, which amalgamate the two but which do 
not comment critically on the possibility or otherwise of doing so. Those critics who draw on 
the insights offered by postcolonialism, like Budelmann (2005) and Hardwick (2004 and 2005), 
have not as yet considered African-American dramas with the same level of scrutiny that they 
have devoted to African. 

33 See Wetmore’s calculations at 2003: 144, 175, 221, and 230. Wetmore also finds that few of 
the adaptations he discusses conform to the Black Athena model; see ibid. 77, 93, 102, 144, 221. 
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creation, even as it critiques that culture’ (44).34 The ‘complex issues’ iden- 
tified here correspond to the self-divisions or contradictions that we read in 
our chosen group of plays, and that we align with the cultural significance of 
Oedipus. 

In addressing the plays within a framework of reception studies, our project 
has been answered by texts that insist on a model of textuality characterized 
by civil war, in both senses of the phrase; such textuality has devolved in turn 
onto a model of intertextuality that specifies, recursively, the kind of reception 
studies that might permit a dialogue with the plays in the first place; that 
version of reception studies is duly conditioned not only by postcolonial 
studies but also by a particular aspect of postcolonial studies, and it is this 
particular aspect and this relationship with reception studies that we must 
now consider. 

To read self-division in these plays is not, of course, to render a negative 
aesthetic judgement and it may even involve a positive one: Adorno, after all, 
had theorized art as that which is produced by historical impasse, when 
politics can go no further, and impasse is either turned around into art or is 
truly a dead end; and in the discourse of deconstruction, all texts come to 
grief, since the identity that they try to establish behind themselves, as cause, 
is necessarily exposed as a mere shifting effect of their own discourse. Despite 
the passing of deconstruction as a critical fashion, the salutary lessons that it 
taught, about how texts rhetorically project an authority based on an origin in 
speaking presence that they cannot ever sustain, are still pertinent. They are 
especially so in the case of postcolonial texts, insofar as these texts are 
characteristically preoccupied with their origins, and these lessons are com- 
pounded in those postcolonial texts that invoke the figure of Oedipus and his 
uncertainty about his identity. 

If our invocation of deconstruction as a means of characterizing the plays at 
hand, and hence our own method, seems equally untimely and Eurocentric, 
there is one argument that can be mobilized to counter both objections. 
Robert Young, in the conclusion of his Postcolonialism: An Historical Intro- 
duction, has argued that postcolonial studies were historically as well as 
methodologically implicit in deconstruction, and thus constitute a develop- 
ment of it. Reflecting on the colonial experiences of Foucault in Tunisia and 
especially Derrida in Algeria, Young opines: ‘It is hardly coincidental that so 
many of the related concepts developed by Derrida, such as marginality, 
diaspora and difference, were so quickly extended to the social and political 


34 Wetmore is discussing in particular Dove’s The Darker Face of the Earth, and thus 
implicitly using ‘colonialism’ in the sense of ‘internal colonialism’ that we shall discuss in the 
next section of this chapter. 
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experience of minority groups. For that is where they came from’ (2001: 421). 
Out of Africa, no less. Since they serve to describe the postcolonial scene, the 
observations of deconstruction, long after their moment of high fashion, are 
anachronistically timely. Just as deconstruction is anything but dated in its 
characteristic figures, so, moreover, it is not just Eurocentric, since it derives 
from the colonial scene. There is, however, a limit on the capacity of decon- 
struction to represent the functioning of the plays at issue in the present book: 
our insistence that there are contradictions in these dramas between their 
indigenous and Greek investments, and within their Greek investment, ap- 
pears as rather more than a dose of poststructuralist pessimism administered 
to those accounts of the plays that read a more postcolonial optimism in 
them. Even as deconstruction would complicate any claim on the part of these 
texts that they are now liberated from any colonial origins, by supposing that 
such freedom is itself an ideal identity that could not be rhetorically sustained, 
it would equally undercut the contrary claim that these plays are ineradicably 
informed by a colonial inheritance in their Greek apparatus. It is at this 
juncture that a typical deconstructive interpretation and our overall argument 
about these plays part company. 

What supplements, and supersedes, a deconstructive reading within our 
method is a postcolonial analysis that retains much of the deconstructive 
notion of the instability of texts, while contextualizing these plays with a 
cultural politics of colonialism that shows how much work that very instabil- 
ity performs.3> One example of this work is the resistance of these adaptations 
to any notion that they embody a harmonious hybridization of colonial 
cultures. Such ‘hybridity’ has become, of course, a standard term within 
postcolonial analysis, largely under the impact of Bhabha’s modelling of it, 
and its charge is mainly positive, again because of this model.3° There is only 
limited purchase for this term in our readings of these adaptations. The 
version of reception studies in this book, then, is one that is closely allied to 
a postcolonial studies that remembers much of its ‘origins’ in a deconstruc- 
tion which, in turn, remembers much of its ‘origins’ in the colonial scene. 
Such self-recollection is characteristic of a ‘warm’ rather than a ‘cool’ recep- 
tion studies, as instantiated in the essays assembled by Martindale and 
Thomas (2006). Orientating reception studies in the present book are con- 
cepts such as Bhabha’s ‘mimicry, Gayatri Spivak’s ‘subaltern’,, and Kamau 
Brathwaite’s ‘creolization.3”7 Our detour into deconstruction, warranted by 


35 Not only in the plays under discussion but also, incidentally, within the historical practice 
of deconstruction itself. 

36 See e.g. Bhabha 1988. Some literary writing, especially Salman Rushdie’s fiction, has also 
been prominent in valorizing hybridity. 

37 See Bhabha 1984, Spivak 1987b and 1988, Brathwaite 1971. 
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Young’s argument, has effectively subserved our broader argument that the 
plays addressed in this study are not, and cannot afford to be, stable, inte- 
grated entities, whether as the transcendental monuments of classical studies 
or as the harmonious hybrids of postcolonial studies. What remain, then, are 
plays in which the tension between colonial and postcolonial identities is 
dynamically unresolved, uneven, and dangerously alive. 

There are several signs of this internal, and external, crisis, as it is registered 
by the brand of reception studies modelled here. One index of this absence of 
resolution is the fact that these works are dramas, consisting formally of 
several voices, rather than narratives governed by one; in the case of The 
Island particularly, this formal property literally bespeaks the play’s complex, 
multiple provenance, and others of these plays seem to partake of this 
correlation between context and text, not least because African models of 
cultural production in general and of drama in particular stress the collective 
rather than the individual: Wole Soyinka, for example, declares programmat- 
ically that ‘African writing’ expresses ‘an African self-apprehension’ centred in 
‘the world-view and social structures of [the] people’; the ‘self? in this ‘self- 
apprehension’ is emphatically not individual (1976: p. xii). A second sign of 
these plays’ contradictory constitution is the otherwise unexceptional fact 
that as dramas they exist in a theatrical dimension in which most of them have 
been, and will be, repeated. Although such repetition, which is itself a species 
of adaptation, is a routine aspect of most kinds of drama, it seems to be 
especially significant in the case of these plays, as an index of their unresolved 
and fully dramatic status; the theatrical restagings of The Gods Are Not To 
Blame and of Tegonni, for instance, appear to be compulsive replays of an 
inconclusive dialogue as much as plays adapted, like any other, to a particular 
theatrical and cultural moment. 

By far the most important sign of the crisis within and around these 
adaptations is the fact that, in the terms of this study, the postcolonial 
condition of these plays is articulated by the myth of Oedipus. The conse- 
quences of this articulation are, of course, the subject of our larger argument, 
formulated in the Introduction, but they merit some review here. Framed 
oedipally, these plays are preoccupied by the issue of cultural origins that are 
so close they cease to be only origins; past and present are catastrophically 
one. Insofar as this plot is an allegory of the plays’ own condition, there is 
insufficient distance between text and context to permit the plays themselves 
to transcend the trauma that they represent. Insofar as this allegory expresses 
the distance between the play and its colonial culture with reference to an 
incestuous proximity and an intimacy of patricidal violence that are borrowed 
from that very culture, the content of the play precisely transcribes the 
colonial aspect of its cultural context, and so the proximity between the 
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play and colonial culture is compounded. The very representation of this 
intimacy increases it. Even though the indigenous elements of these dramas 
establish a powerful corrective distance within the plays and between the plays 
and their colonial culture, the oedipally contradictory nature of the relation 
with colonial culture prevents the plays from stabilizing that distance. 

The corollary, then, of the plays’ claustrophobic allegorization of their own 
cultural predicament is that any redemption from the colonial relationship 
cannot be sought outside it, because there is no outside once this unequal 
coupling between the indigenous and the colonial has begun to produce issue, 
such as the plays themselves, marked by both. Redemption must therefore be 
prosecuted within the colonial relationship. What this redemption might look 
like is, in part, these plays disengaging Greek tragedy from colonial appro- 
priation and correspondingly indigenizing it. Despite the fact that these plays 
are unable to transcend their constitutive contradiction, they are able to 
multiply and complicate it, by incipiently dissociating Greek tragedy from 
the colonial culture that has forcibly associated itself with this form. How they 
can do so is precisely because of their intimacy with it. Since they are on the 
inside, they can replay the grand narrative of European destiny by exposing 
the illusion that ancient Greece is the origin of colonial culture. They know 
full well that the first is not the beginning of the second. The consensus 
emerging among the claims of Hardwick, Wetmore, and Budelmann may 
ultimately be viable as a historical argument about very recent adaptations of 
Greek tragedies, and other Greek texts, across the African diaspora, but one of 
the findings of the present study, with respect to those plays citing the Theban 
Cycle, is that any facility in the process of adaptation is not a given and must 
therefore have evolved cumulatively. As a series that begins in the early period 
of African independence, these ‘Theban’ plays labour creatively under the 
curse of a cultural imperialism that is simply too constitutive of them to be 
exorcised. Hardwick’s account may thus bear individual application to later 
texts, such as Omeros, which have benefited from the deconstruction of this 
association performed by earlier works. Wetmore’s account, however, assumes 
that no such disengagement is necessary, because it presupposes that African 
and Greek cultures are already similar in proportion as they are different from 
colonial culture: “The identity of the African self and the Athenian self both 
differ significantly from the modern European notion of identity, while being 
remarkably similar to each other’ (2002: 40). Against this argument, and any 
similar implications in the consensus among the arguments of Hardwick, 
Wetmore, and Budelmann, the analyses in this study strategically posit some 
explosively divided plays which are capable of immense cultural work, pre- 
cisely because of their self-division. 
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The model of reception studies that first frames and is then elaborated by 
its encounter with the African-descended plays in this study can be summar- 
ized, conveniently, as follows. Produced by and divided between at least two 
cultures, these adaptations talk back to the Greek ‘originals. By thus project- 
ing their own cultural context into the Greek plays as content, the adaptations 
both refigure them as the adaptations and replace them as the originals, in a 
breathtaking act of role reversal. In doing so, these African-descended plays 
expose the colonial appropriation to which these Greek plays have been 
subject and, moreover, amplify the traces of other adaptations of them, as 
The Island recollects Anouilh’s Antigone in the wings of Sophocles’ play. By 
impressing upon the Greek plays their own agenda, furthermore, the African- 
descended plays provoke repercussions beyond this relationship, specifically 
reconfiguring the relationships between the Greek plays themselves: the 
continued investment of African writers and theatre artists in the Theban 
plays, while their European counterparts seem to have shifted their attention 
to the Oresteia, constitutes, as we have proposed, a version of colonial conflict 
between the Greek tragedies themselves. In an exquisite twist, the whole 
reversal of priority whereby the roles of original and adaptation are trans- 
posed is authorized by the Greek plays at the very beginning, insofar as they 
endlessly adapt, ironize, and impose on one another, even before later adap- 
tations can set them at one another. As Tegonni comments on Antigone and 
Antigone comments on The Eumenides, African imperatives and Greek liber- 
ties come together. They do not converge, however, on European terms, since 
overarching all the relationships just summarized is the matter, expressed in 
the thesis of this project, of different models of cultural relationship, oedipal 
and otherwise. It is the encounter between the reception studies featuring in 
this book and these different models, articulated in the African-descended 
plays, that endows this brand of reception studies with a methodological self- 
consciousness about the business of tradition-making. 


POSTCOLONIALISM 


Our discussion of reception has necessarily modulated into one of postcolo- 
nialism, which is recognized as the most important critical trend in contem- 
porary literary and cultural studies. Debates about the relations between ‘text’ 
and ‘history’ are now increasingly staged on postcolonial territory, so much so 
in fact that it is plausible to claim postcolonialism as the latest intersection of 
Marxism and deconstruction and as such, the contemporary home of ‘theory’ 
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(Gandhi 1998: 167). The recent access of different kinds of interest in Africa 
may be one index of the success of postcolonialism in making its agenda 
widely registered. Under the aegis of ‘Africa 2005’ institutions from the British 
Museum to British fashion organized a series of major cultural events cele- 
brating cultures from across the continent and the diaspora, while Live8 had 
just succeeded in making debt relief for Africa a hot topic and a political 
achievement. The bicentenary, in 2007, of the abolition of the slave trade 
within the British empire provided further occasion for reconsidering post- 
colonial relationships.28 While much of this attention is sincerely humanitar- 
ian, it is hard to avoid the suspicion that the concern of, for instance, the G8, 
is as much with prevention of future fundamentalist terrorism as it is with a 
more ethical distribution of resources. Once the Cold War had ended, after 
all, and Africa was no longer a continent contested between the superpowers, 
African development could safely be assigned a lower priority by Western 
governments; African governments, political parties, and insurgent move- 
ments correspondingly lost any power to play off one superpower against the 
other.*? Significant though postcolonialism may be in putting Africa back on 
the agenda, its contribution must not be overestimated. 

In this section we shall first explain our working assumptions within the 
realm of postcolonial studies and then discuss the particular issues of ‘canon- 
ical counter-discourse’ and of the postcolonial status of the United States. 
Within classical studies, the response to postcolonialism has been marked by a 
series of publications and conferences.*° This level of activity means that 
many issues within the field have been clarified and no longer require detailed 
discussion, so that our ground-clearing remarks here can be brief. We work 
here with a broad, inclusive definition of postcolonialism, such as that 
indicated by Bart Moore-Gilbert’s formulation (1997: 12): ‘analysis of cultural 
forms which mediate, challenge and reflect upon the relations of domination 
and subordination... between (and often within) nations, races and cultures, 
which characteristically have their roots in the history of modern European 
colonialism and imperialism, This definition is open to criticism on a couple 


38 On Africa, 2005 see www.bbce.co.uk/bbcafrica/africa05/about_africa05.shtml; on Live8 see 
www. live8live.com. In this context, we note, in step with Raji 2005, that postcolonial discourse, 
especially theory, has tended to focus its energies more on the Indian subcontinent than on the 
continent of Africa. 

39 On the relationships between Cold War politics and superpower aid to Africa, see e.g. 
Lancaster 1999: 84-91, and Dollar, Homgren, and Davarajan eds. 2001, e.g. 112, 474. On other 
reasons for the timing of the current concern with Africa see Alagiah 2002: 1-2. 

40 A conference on ‘Classics and Colonialism’ was held in London in 2001, one on ‘Classics in 
Post-Colonial Worlds’ in Birmingham in 2004, and one on ‘Classics and Imperialism’ in 
Nottingham in 2005; publications include the edited collections by Edwards 1999 and Goff 
2005, Hardwick 2004, Hardwick and Gillespie, forthcoming 2007, and Vasunia 2003 and 2005, 
and forthcoming 2007a and 20070. 
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of counts. Some critics contend that ‘postcolonialism’ is already a term too 
capacious to be very helpful, and others, that it should refer only to those 
movements or works which resist empire.*! The response in this book to the 
first stricture that is that the inclusiveness of our usage is tempered by the very 
precise range of texts on which we bring it to bear, and to the second, that one 
of the most compelling aspects of these texts is the manner in which they 
negotiate their relations to the necessity, and impossibility, of resistance. 

Other issues that have exercised postcolonial critics will detain us only 
briefly. There is no requirement, in our view, to rehearse the arguments about 
the extent to which postcolonial(ist) scholars are politically compromised by 
working in the metropolitan countries, and their projects similarly under- 
mined by a focus on writings in English.4? Nor shall we spend a great deal of 
time on the distinction between postcolonial theory and postcolonial criti- 
cism;43 what this study practises is criticism, although underpinned by theory, 
and indeed it undertakes sustained literary criticism of works that have often 
been read as merely symptomatic of certain political predicaments. In this 
emphasis, the book responds to Dennis Walder’s internal critique of post- 
colonial studies, which regrets the sheer difficulty of avoiding large general- 
izations, given the “enormous range and variety’ of postcolonial literature, 
and concludes, to countervail this difficulty, ‘I think it is time to be both more 
selective and text-based’ (1998: p. xi). Since the selection of texts here focuses 
on dramatic works, which are still under-represented in the corpus of post- 
colonial criticism, the present book makes a further contribution to the 
diversity of postcolonial literary studies.*4 

Two issues raised within postcolonial debates are especially pertinent to our 
enquiries and must be explored here. The first concerns the nature of canon- 
ical counter-discourse and the utility of the concept; the second concerns 
which societies may properly be called postcolonial, and consequently how 
the several locations involved in this study may form the object of a single 
scrutiny. The term ‘canonical counter-discourse’ was first advanced by Helen 
Tiffin, and developed by Helen Gilbert and Joanne Tompkins (1996: 16), to 
indicate a ‘process whereby the post-colonial writer unveils and dismantles 
the basic assumptions of a specific canonical text by developing a “counter” 
text that preserves many of the identifying signifiers of the original while 
altering, often allegorically, its structures of power. The overall dynamic is 
one whereby postcolonial writers ‘write back’ in protest or opposition by 


41 See e.g. Boehmer 1995: 3, Moore-Gilbert 1997: 5. 

42 See Ahmad 1992 and the discussion in Moore-Gilbert 1997: 17-22. 

43 The central study of the relations between criticism and theory, in this context, is Moore- 
Gilbert 1997. 

44 See e.g. Gilbert and Tompkins 1996: 9, Gilbert 1999: 2. 
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using the very forms with which, in educational establishments, European 
cultural superiority was inculcated by the colonizers and learned by the 
colonized. Predominant in these exchanges are the works of Shakespeare and 
the Greeks. Early criticism of canonical adaptations by indigenous dramatists 
accused them of simple and inept mimicry, through inability to do anything 
else (Gilbert and Tompkins 1996: 50; Boehmer 1995: 171-3), but subsequent 
to this phase, canonical counter-discourse provided the first useful model for 
thinking about the relation between the old play and the new. More recently, 
however, the model has come in for some criticism on at least two matters, 
voiced by Budelmann and Femi Osofisan. Budelmann (2005) questions 
whether the dramas characterized as canonical counter-discourse always op- 
erate as a form of ‘protest’ against colonization. His essay correctly notes that 
the diversity of African adaptations precludes Greek tragedy from playing any 
single role, such as ‘protest’, within them (121-9), and the argument that 
protest in the plays can be directed towards indigenous post-independence 
governments will be developed by this book in some detail, especially in 
relation to Tegonni and The Gods Are Not To Blame. The present study 
disagrees, however, with the assumption that canonical counter-discourse 
can only be identified with ‘protest’, since it can evidently entertain other 
relations between the Greek and the African plays, such as resistance, ironiza- 
tion, and critique. Budelmann’s alternative to ‘protest’, as we have seen, is to 
claim that the African plays are ‘comfortable’ with their Greek antecedents. 

Notwithstanding this expansion of its functions, ‘canonical counter-discourse’ 
seems to be a term inadequate to account for all the dimensions of the relation- 
ship between the postcolonial adaptation and the Greek play, since this 
relationship may include creative improvisation, parody, emulation, and disre- 
gard.*> A different questioning of the concept is advanced by Osofisan (1999D), 
who indicts Gilbert and Tompkins for using ‘canonical counter-discourse’ to 
re-inscribe the ‘centre-margins’ dichotomy in their analyses. They assume, he 
claims, that: 


all our work continues to privilege the “Centre’-—by which is meant a former colonial 
country in Europe, and that we still take this ‘Centre’ as the focal point of all our 
activities of resistance in Africa. Thus, all we do is prefigured as a continuous act of 
‘writing back’ to an ‘Empire’... and hence is perennially a “counter-discourse. This 
kind of reading therefore presumes, that is, that we continue to acknowledge the 
overweening presence of an “Empire, in which our roles are not only subaltern but are 
also an automaton gesture of response to the presence of the ‘Other. 


Osofisan, followed by Budelmann, claims instead that the formerly colonized 
are writing about their own indigenous governments rather than continuing 
to fight colonial battles (3): 


45 See in this connection the discussion of Rotimi’s The Gods Are Not To Blame in Ch. 2. 
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It is no wonder, then, that their [Gilbert and Tompkins’s] whole book is devoted to 
analysing the plays we write, and all the strategies we employ, as merely strategies to 
deconstruct the presence of colonization, as opposed to what they really are— 
attempts to confront, through our plays, our novels and poetry, the various problems 
of underdevelopment which our countries are facing. 


Although the present study is vulnerable to a similar critique, its investment 
in a specificity of literary and cultural analysis allows its selected plays to 
register multiple commitments on their part. Tegonni tests the possibility of 
moving beyond the postcolonial, and this book as a whole will take account of 
the various reservations about canonical counter-discourse by employing this 
construct as a necessary point of departure that will then be complicated by 
the precise and varied claims on Greek tragedy made by our selected plays. 

The second important issue raised by consideration of postcolonial studies 
is the question formulated above: which societies count as postcolonial, and 
how do the various locations canvassed in this study form the object of a 
single scrutiny? Even critics who make use of the insights of postcolonial 
studies caution that all the societies within its purview have different histories. 
The question has a particular urgency here because we discuss plays not only 
from three separate African countries and the Caribbean, but also from the 
United States; in other words, from places that are always identified as 
postcolonial, and from a place that on several grounds is not usually so 
identified. Despite sharing a history of colonial subjection, even the African 
locales differ significantly from each other in their various twentieth-century 
vicissitudes, and are different again from the cultures of the Caribbean. The 
task of rebuilding institutions to serve the indigenous people, rather than the 
colonizers, was complicated in some of the nations emerging from colonial- 
ism by quite disparate economic factors. In Ghana the collapse in cocoa 
production, and in Nigeria, by contrast, the discovery of oil,#° undermined 
the possibility of consolidating civil society and developing a national iden- 
tity, by facilitating instead a disfiguring series of coups and dictatorships. The 
distorting institutions of apartheid in South Africa proved devastatingly 
tenacious, but at least made clear the forms that the struggle against them 
must take; the slave societies in the Caribbean left varying legacies which 
comprise resistance as well as immiseration. For the purposes of this study, of 
course, the commonalities of these different histories must be predominant, 
especially since they can be mediated through the shared figures of Oedipus 
and Antigone, but individual chapters will give due weight to the specificities 
of the cultures that inform the plays. 


46 See Cooper 2002: 161-3, 171-4. 
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The issue of commonality between Africa and the United States is especially 
taxing for postcolonial studies. Critics tend to focus on the countries that 
gained independence in the middle of the twentieth century,*’” so that Boeh- 
mer, for instance, rejects the United States from her taxonomy of colonial and 
postcolonial literatures, because ‘it won independence long before other 
colonial places, and its literature has therefore followed a very different 
trajectory’ (1995: 4). One concept which might prove useful in discussing 
this issue is that of the ‘white settler colony’, which is usually understood to 
include Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, but may also embrace the 
United States.48 In the ‘white settler colonies’, historically, the settlers all but 
wiped out the indigenous peoples, so that the current political and social 
contours are often very different from those that obtain in societies where the 
colonial occupiers evolved a modus vivendi, albeit thoroughly exploitative, 
with the original inhabitants. Indeed, many postcolonial critics dismiss all 
settler colonies from their purview, although others point to the ways in 
which (white) Canadian or Australian literature shares the characteristics of 
other postcolonial writings.49 

Within this debate about the ‘white settler colony’ South Africa is often 
seen to constitute a special case, so much so that Walder (1998), for instance, 
can conclude that South Africa is not in any sense ‘postcolonial’. The original 
populations were spared an immediate genocide, but the society did not find 
its ‘independence’ until the very end of the twentieth century, and even then, 
‘independence’ was not characterized by the departure of the erstwhile col- 
onizing powers but rather by a political settlement which ensured that the 
indigenous African population now exerts its right to self-determination 
through the democratic principle of one person one vote.5® In Australia, 
Canada, and the United States, by contrast, it is doubtful that the indigenous 
populations would have a great effect on governance even if they all exercised 
this democratic right, because they are now too few in number. 

For the purposes of this study, then, we could characterize the United States 
as a white settler colony which eradicated almost all trace of the original 
population, providing that we note that the history of the States is postcolo- 
nial in another way as well. The United States imported black Africans in their 


47 South America is a different case, because although independence was often gained quite 
early on, even in the 19th century, the continent is still perceived as ‘postcolonial’ with respect 
to, precisely, the USA. 

48 See e.g. Gandhi 1998: 168-9. 

49 This is the stance of Gilbert and Tompkins 1996 and of Gilbert 1999. See the discussion in 
Gilbert and Tompkins 1996: 5. Some critics include Scotland and Ireland in the analysis, 
generating still further nuances in the meanings of ‘postcolonial’. In the field of classics see 
e.g. Hardwick 2004 and 2005. 

50 See e.g. Loomba 1998: 10. 
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millions to work as slave labour on its southern plantations; when the slaves 
gained emancipation after the Civil War they and their descendants lived on 
in the United States in the midst of segregation, exploitation, prejudice, and 
racial terror. At 12 per cent of the US population, African-Americans are a 
minority, but a minority whose exceptional size testifies to the exceptionally 
tortured and unresolved dimensions of US history. The United States has seen 
its own ‘struggle for independence’ as the African-American minority fought 
for its civil rights—unsurprisingly, during the same period as much of African 
independence—and from this perspective it is more helpful than not to 
characterize the States as a postcolonial society, with respect to its African- 
descended population. Several postcolonial critics have dilated on the term 
‘internal colonialism’ as describing ‘the situation in which dominant settler 
cultures continue to exercise cultural and political hegemony over minority— 
usually indigenous—groups’ (Gilbert 1999: 9). Quayson (2000: 2) finds 
‘internal colonialism’ an increasingly important dimension of postcolonial 
studies; he perceives that: ‘a growing concern among postcolonial critics has 
also been with racial minorities in the West, embracing native and African 
Americans in the US, British Asians and African Caribbean in the UK 
and Aborigines in Australia among others.’ Irele, while broadly identifying 
with this trend, imports the term ‘colonial’ wholesale to describe the 
modern context: ‘the colonial situation [is] to be understood as designating 
the comprehensive historical situation of the Black race in its relation to the 
Western world’ (2001: 53). Given this development in the criticism, the 
present study finds it appropriate to invoke ‘internal colonization’ in order 
to consider the situation of the African-American population in the United 
States. In relation to this concept, the work of Hortense Spillers is of special 
relevance to our project; coordinating psychoanalysis and race, her work 
deploys the term ‘African Oedipus’ to describe the African subject who 
emerges from the Atlantic slave trade unfathered, because deprived of gener- 
ational or narrative continuity.5! This ‘African Oedipus’ corresponds transat- 
lantically to the subject analysed by Fanon, whose oedipal father is enforced 
on him by colonization. 

The United States connects to the other societies that this study addresses 
by relations of diaspora, but within an overall acknowledgement of connec- 
tion there is room for disagreement over the extent to which Africans living in 
Africa share with African-descended people elsewhere a politics, culture, or 
goals. There are persuasive arguments that foreground salient differences, 


51 See e.g. 2003: 425: ‘the riddle of origin that the Oedipus myth is supposed to constitute, 
first as a crisis, then as a resolution of order and degree, was essentially cancelled by the Atlantic 
trade, as the crisis, for all intents and purposes, has continued on the other side, 
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such as the fact that Africans were not enslaved in Africa, and that they 
continued to have access to African languages and traditions, whereas for 
most slaves exported to the Americas the Middle Passage represented a 
traumatically complete break with the country of origin. Ngugi, however, 
highlights the factors that make for commonality: origin on the African 
continent, a past of humiliation and exploitation under slavery and colonial- 
ism, and a history of struggle for emancipation (1986: 98—9).52 Other critics 
note important similarities in the writings of African-Americans and writers 
of African descent in other countries; for instance, Irele finds that the litera- 
ture of the African diaspora is characterized by ‘the emergence of a compre- 
hensive Black idiom’ (2001: 20). The literatures of the different populations 
may thus be seen to converge as much as they diverge.>3 In this study we shall 
be similarly concerned to mark out the varying cultural distances between 
those plays which originate in continental Africa and those which respond to 
a history of diaspora. 


TRAGEDY 


The Introduction and this chapter together have reviewed the cultural dy- 
namics that are set in motion by African-descended appropriations of Oedi- 
pus and Antigone, and have explored several of the wider contexts within 
which we wish to situate these plays. It remains to consider the genre of 
tragedy, because it too poses a version of our opening question, about how 
plays that dilate on the power of the past can claim to articulate the post- 
colonial moment. A focus on the tragic genre asks instead: how can societies 
that have only just taken control of their own futures make use of plays that 
deny or undermine human agency, by a delineation of the obtuseness, or even 
the sheer malevolence, of the rest of the universe?54 There is an immediately 
striking paradox here, in the choice of tragedy to figure forth the concerns of 
newly independent nations, and it is compounded by the fact that tragedy has 
often appeared as a genre irreducibly European. The closing section of this 


52 On the latter, and the interpenetration of the various liberation movements, see Young 
2001: 219-26. 

53 See e.g. Wisker 2000 and Davies 1994. The latter distrusts the term ‘postcolonial’ as having 
a tendency to be ‘sweeping, totalizing and reductive’ (85). Gibson 1989: 46 draws attention to 
the significant differences between African and African-American writers. 

54 Part of the point of Eagleton’s recent theorizing about a transhistorical politics of suffering 
(2003) is that the ‘universe’ is usually other people. 
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chapter will assess the difficulties that these two considerations present for our 
plays and how they may be understood to respond to them. 

George Steiner (1961) notoriously uses tragedy to write a cultural history of 
Europe: arising in ancient Greece, the genre migrates among France, Britain, 
Russia, and Scandinavia, changing and indeed declining as it goes but never 
leaving the continent. When Europe implodes, in the Second World War, the 
genre dies—hence the title of Steiner’s study.5> The sheer power and persistence 
of Steiner’s story is largely derived from its pedigree in Hegel’s writing on 
tragedy and in A. W. Schlegel’s A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and 
Literature, which in turn acquire much of their force from the cultural effort 
to build German nationhood. This proto-imperialist impulse in these works 
proceeds by convening a prestigious European club in which Germany is 
assigned a prominent place: Europe starts with Aeschylus, progresses through 
Shakespeare, and concludes with Schiller. Capitalizing on the cosmopolitan 
aspirations of Hegel and Schlegel, but eschewing any national ambitions, 
Steiner’s version of the story is part of the effort, after the Second World War, 
to reconstruct a viable European culture, even as it pronounces tragedy itself 
among the casualties of that war. That culture thus becomes both a remem- 
brance of mourning and a mourning for our recent inability to mourn like that. 

To this highly influential narrative there have been many responses, but that 
of Wole Soyinka is most pertinent, especially since it consists not only of several 
dramas which have been readily identified as participating in the high tragic 
mode but also of theoretical reflection on the tragic. In his essay “The Fourth 
Stage’5* Soyinka accounts for the genesis of the tragic in terms of Yoruba myth 
and ritual practice, and finds the Greek myth of Dionysos to be a significant 
parallel, rather than the canonical origin. Elsewhere he dismisses out of hand 
the notion that tragedy is somehow necessarily connected to European identity, 
and insists on rewriting the erroneous history that claims it is: 


I remember my shock as a student of literature and drama when I read that drama 
originated in Greece. What is this? I couldn’t quite deal with it. What are they talking 
about? I never heard my grandfather talk about Greeks invading Yorubaland. I 
couldn’t understand. I’ve lived from childhood with drama. I read at the time that 
tragedy evolved as a result of the rites of Dionysus. Now we all went through this 
damn thing, so I think the presence [sic] of eradication had better begin. It doesn’t 
matter what form it takes. (Appiah 1988: 782) 


Just as tragedy is here said to have more than one birth, so it may, contra 
Steiner, have more than one death, and its alleged demise in Europe may well 
precede its expiry in Africa. There is even a sense in which its putative 


55 Eagleton 2003 discusses a number of other critics with similar outlooks—Steiner is not alone. 
56 Reprinted in Soyinka 1976 and in Eze 1998. See also Wetmore 2002: 44-8. 
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departure from Europe is in direct proportion to its intense lease of life in the 
postcolonial world, as witness the plays assembled here. Soyinka’s own adap- 
tation of Greek tragedy, The Bacchae of Euripides (1973), is another important 
context for this study because it makes use of the transgressive doubling that 
is characteristic of the figure of Dionysos to turn ‘the classical tradition’ into 
an entirely postcolonial event. One of the first of the wave of translations and 
adaptations that characterize the second half of the twentieth century, al- 
though subsequent to Odale’s Choice and The Gods Are Not To Blame, The 
Bacchae of Euripides was commissioned by the National Theatre in London, 
and as such its several geographical coordinates exemplify the workings of the 
Black Aegean. It is also informed by a version of “Black Athena’ avant Ia lettre, 
in that it claims implicitly to be able better to represent ancient Greece than 
can the Western tragic tradition (Goff 2005). The trompe l’oeil title of Soyin- 
ka’s drama sets up a series of ironic reverberations on the theme of identity 
which eventually demonstrate that Africa provides an access to and know- 
ledge of ancient Greece that is specifically denied to the colonizers who claim 
to mediate the one to the other. Although the play is interesting to us partly 
because it is not oedipal in its overt contours, this movement of exclusion and 
appropriation is programmed to some extent by oedipal relations of desire 
and prohibition. 

Others of the play’s strategies are also relevant to our study. The Bacchae of 
Euripides takes metatheatre as its subject as well as its method, in that it is 
about Dionysos and thus about tragedy. Any notion of a European identity 
for tragedy is challenged by the Dionysian blurring of the lines between 
civilized and barbarian, which also relates to the interrogation of culture’s 
founding gestures by the dramas assembled in the present study. Questioning 
of the tragic genre itself are both the play’s use of broad humour, and the 
thoroughly redemptive gesture with which it closes; we shall see versions of 
these in some of the plays assembled here. 

That tragedy should venture to articulate the postwar and the postcolonial 
is consistent with the genre’s abiding dialogue with politics and its magnetic 
attraction for ambitious large-scale theories. In the classical period Plato’s 
Republic castigates tragic drama for its effect on the ability of the citizens to 
discharge their political duties properly, and after the long European career 
described above, tragedy has most recently featured, in the work of Terry 
Eagleton (2003), as a corrective to a certain kind of post-liberal politics. In the 
present early twenty-first-century context, the alleged European identity of 
tragedy becomes again pertinent; Britain began to shed her empire immedi- 
ately after the last major European conflict, with the Partition of India in 
1947, and it is a ready inference that the long tragedy of colonization was 
followed by a hardly less tragic period of decolonization. The adaptations of 
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Greek plays that characterize the period of independence struggles in Africa, 
and civil rights struggles in the United States, can thus be seen to appropriate 
one European export, tragedy, in order to represent another, colonialism, and 
its aftermath.57 

Tragedy feeds off conflict, not in random encounters but in relationships 
that are structured and determined, often by the close connections between 
the parties to the conflict. What makes Oedipus paradigmatic is that the 
relationships involved are the closest possible and therefore the most destruc- 
tive, rendering Oedipus and Antigone, as we saw throughout the Introduc- 
tion, very pertinent metaphors for the colonial experience. There is a sense in 
which that experience has been reinvented in the postcolonial world by the 
forces of globalization, which might also be described as oedipal since it 
brings people together, via new communications technologies and newly 
internationalized markets of capital and labour. In doing so, however, glob- 
alization also drives them apart by dividing the world once again into those 
equipped and qualified to enjoy it and those emphatically not. This is the 
world described by Francis Barker (1993: 233): ‘The situation in which we who 
inhabit a seemingly common earth do not all do so with the same space, 
validity and pleasure may properly be described as tragic.’58 Heroic or not, 
there is much suffering here. The classic European theory of tragedy, espe- 
cially in its Hegelian totalization, contends that the suffering of the hero is 
recuperated by the notion that ‘he’ is sacrificed to the values to which he 
subscribes. The values themselves, however, do not emerge intact from this 
process, and they survive only in the context of other values, originally 
opposed to them, but now conformable with them, as they are conceived 
from the perspective of a higher unity that the conflict has enabled. From the 
vantage-point of this subsequent system the earlier conflict and its suffering 
can be recuperated as intelligible, and even necessary, and therefore as prop- 
erly tragic. In the context relevant to our plays, the initial collision is between 
the values of the colonizer and of the indigenous people, and the subsequent 
system is coextensive with the current postcolonial, globalized culture. But 
the question immediately arises: how can such a culture provide the stand- 
point from which previous suffering becomes understandable? And crucially, 
who would do the understanding? 

To be a credible response to contemporary struggles, the answer to the second 
question must chiefly embrace those dispossessed by the forces of globalization, 
who are both disproportionate in number and disproportionately identified 


57 Katrak 1986: 55 offers an early formulation of this perception. See on these issues more 
generally Wetmore 2002: 44-5. 
58 This formulation is quoted with approval in Eagleton 2003: p. ix. 
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with the continuing casualties of empire. Since they may even be dispossessed 
of the means to make sense of their dispossession, within what system of values 
might their suffering be meaningful to them? Surely not the new global power 
system, the values of which have helped to reproduce the dispossessed and their 
very disenfranchisement. In other, less globalized places, more positive values 
are promulgated, values not identical with such a system; within community 
theatre and theatre for development, for instance, part of what constitutes 
a social good is that it be the product of collaboration rather than of competi- 
tion.5? The plays collected here, studious of their painfully divided legacy, cannot 
be as positive; but making the audacious leap between the African descent 
that characterizes the most dispossessed of human subjects, and the European 
lineage of the most prestigious cultural discourse, they model the possibility 
of an address that faces both ways. David Simpson states with exemplary clarity 
that ‘If the gulf between the prosperous and the deprived continues to widen, 
art may not be powerful enough to cross it even if there is still plenty of 
raw material for the making of tragedy’ (2003: 19). These plays know this to 
be true, but continue to labour at the crossroads. 


59 On the purposes, scope, and workings of theatre for development within the larger genre 
of community theatre, see Byam 1999 and Salhi 1998. 
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Back to the Motherland: Ola Rotimi’s 
The Gods Are Not To Blame 


Africa is a woman! ...She is truly Mother Africa. Mother of us all. Yet to 
some people, she appears as a phantom in the night. As a spirit haunting 
their existence. As conscience forever standing over you. But to others, 
she is their whore. 


(Scott Kennedy, In Search of African Theatre) 


Not only does Rotimi’s play The Gods Are Not To Blame adapt Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus, but it also surpassed it in competition, garnering first prize 
while Sophocles’ bid took second place. The headline might run: ‘Modern 
African play beats ancient Greek tragedy!’ Read all about it. The contest, of 
course, was not direct, because the plays were competing in different arenas at 
diverse times. There is, however, a sense in which the contest was direct, still is 
direct, and may even be undecided yet. One concern of this chapter will be 
with this competition to come first, both artistically and historically, and 
another concern will be precisely with the absence of competition between the 
plays.1 We begin by considering them in their respective contests. Different 
dramatizations of the myth of Oedipus were thus honoured at the Festival of 
Dionysus circa 430 BcE and at the African Arts/Arts d’Afrique playwriting 
contest in 1969 cg. These two plays, moreover, have been celebrated on two 
counts: scintillating first as theatre, both Sophocles’ and Rotimi’s plays have 
also accrued a significant literary aura. Oedipus Tyrannus has done so largely, 
although not wholly, by means of the cultural mechanisms that have con- 
verted all Greek tragic drama into literary texts, and The Gods Are Not To 
Blame has undergone a similar fate. When Rotimi’s play was first produced in 
1968, its immediate success served to project it on a major tour of Nigeria and 
Ghana in that same year. Although this play, like virtually all of Rotimi’s 
dramas, is theatrical on a grand scale, it also possesses a considerable literary 
aspect insofar as it adapts the largely literary source of a Greek tragedy and 
insofar as its very success in the theatre transformed it, ironically, into a 


1 Our argument that some adaptations succeed in becoming the originals as the originals 
become the adaptations is rehearsed in the Introduction, p. 7 and Ch. 1 pp. 56 and 66. 
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dramatic text studied in classrooms across a good deal of Africa.” It is chiefly 
the play’s literary dimension and its attendant relationship to a European canon 
with which this chapter will be preoccupied. After the exceedingly successful 
production of the play at the Arcola Theatre in London during the summer of 
2005, some renewed discussion of its literary dimension seems timely.* 

In exploring this literary profile, the chapter will by no means seek to deny 
either the theatrical dimension of the play or other indigenous cultural 
traditions within which the play reverberates.> At least one of those traditions, 
in fact, will loom large in what is to come, and the burden of the chapter will 
be to demonstrate how the play is acutely conscious of its divided provenance. 
Also addressed will be the immediate political context of the play, in the 
Nigerian civil war, although our rendering will constitute an adjustment of 
the received understanding of the play’s precise intervention in the conflicts 
that have produced it. Our overall argument is that, rather than being a 
cautionary study in civil war couched in a vexed congeries of colonial and 
indigenous forms, as much of the criticism avers, Rotimi’s play is a critique of 
the war as a neo-colonial event, cast in neo-colonial terms, including Greek 
tragedy, which cannot be sidestepped. Whereas the political power of the 
colonizer can be readily negated, the colonizer’s cultural power, as vested in 
‘his’ art and his educational system, persists and can be addressed only by the 
formerly colonized subject critically embracing it and seeking redemptive 
possibility within the fraught hybridity of its relationship with an indigenous 
culture. There is no outside beyond the incestuously close relation between 
colonizer and colonized. So far, so familiar; Rotimi’s play adheres, with equal 
intimacy, to the contours of postcolonial analysis, as it characteristically 
proceeds when applied to indigenous works produced during the initial 
postcolonial moment of national independence. 

But there is a difference, already emphasized in the Introduction above: The 
Gods Are Not To Blame, by adapting Oedipus Tyrannus, reflects critically on 
perhaps the most cherished myth of cultural transmission that European civil- 
ization entertains about itself, as a means of explaining its own perpetuation. 


2 We are grateful to James Gibbs for a conversation in which he vividly described witnessing a 
production of Rotimi’s play in Ghana. Perhaps the most visceral, and yet analytical, account of 
Yoruba ‘popular’ theatre is Barber 2000, which follows one theatre group through several 
productions. 

3 For a thoughtful overview of issues in the relationship between African literary drama and 
more popular theatre, see Kerr 1995: 105-32. 

4 Running from 8 June to 2 July 2005, this production was the work of the Tiata Fahodzi 
company and enjoyed critical success, as well as playing to full houses. “Tiata Fahodzi’ is 
translated in the Programme Notes as “Theatre of the Emancipated’. 

5 Adelugba and Obafemi (2004: 155) assert that ‘the popular theatre... is gradually merging 
with the literary theatre’ in Nigeria. 
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How Rotimi’s play does so is not only by dramatizing this myth with a certain 
ironic distance, which is barely possible anyway because of the play’s premise 
about the incestuous proximity of colonizer and colonized, but also by 
juxtaposing this myth with a Yoruba model of cultural transmission. In 
addition to emphasizing its status as a tense hybrid of colonial and indigenous 
cultures, The Gods represents, within itself, two distinct versions of how it 
relates to its powerful and complex inheritance. The Greek version, in which 
the protagonist invests, is highly deterministic, whereas the Yoruba model 
permits much more latitude. While obliged to inherit both these models of 
inheritance, the play itself, unlike the protagonist, seeks to capitalize on the 
Yoruba model, in part to deflect the alternative, which is the oedipal curse of 
the canon. 

One critical function of this argument is to answer some of the adverse 
criticism that The Gods has attracted. Notwithstanding the fact that the play 
appealed significantly to audiences in theatres across Nigeria and Ghana, 
several critics have found it blameworthy and have even taken the title at its 
word and blamed the playwright himself, rather than any larger forces, for the 
drama’s supposed shortcomings. These failings have been usefully summar- 
ized by Chris Dunton (1992: 14-16): first, there is no strategy governing the 
language, or languages, in the play; secondly, the Yoruba notion of flexible 
destiny is at variance with the Greek concept of absolute fate; thirdly, the 
figure of the leader, as in Rotimi’s later history plays, crowds out other forms 
of agency; and finally, the ethnic strife evident in the play is not convincingly 
integrated into the plot. This chapter will speak to all of these strictures but it 
will be especially concerned to contest the proposition that Yoruba and Greek 
destinies are so incompatible that the play is utterly vitiated by their co- 
presence. Although this particular issue has all the contours of an old philo- 
sophical chestnut, it will devolve onto the more pressing matter of the play’s 
account of its relationship to the European canon that begins with Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 


MAKING A PLAY 


Since a substantial, though by no means exclusive, issue in this chapter is the 
character of the play’s relationship with its Greek antecedent, a preliminary 
identification of that relationship seems to be in order at the outset.® This 
identification is largely a matter of vocabulary, since several terms are already 


6 Etherton (1982: 102-4) discusses an analytical vocabulary with reference to African drama. 
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commissioned in the discourse of reception studies with designating some 
broad categories of relationship: adaptation, transposition, version, and 
translation are all relevant terms in this context. Even as we seek to apply 
such terms, however, we must be mindful that a significant characteristic of 
the relationships between most of the dramas that will be discussed in this 
study and their avowed models is that those relationships change, as the later 
dramas twist and untwist their plots.? Despite this caveat, The Gods might 
best be accounted a transposition because it involves a fairly direct reinscrip- 
tion of the premises, plot, characters, and mise-en-scéne of the Greek model 
into a text informed by predominantly Yoruba and English cultural allegi- 
ances. Along with the various continuities between the Greek and Nigerian 
plays, there are numerous differences, and these fall into two classes: there are 
those that are specific divergences from Oedipus Tyrannus, and there are 
others that are constituted by the play’s inscription of Yoruba cultural trad- 
ition, which bears no direct relation to Sophocles’ play and therefore does not, 
within The Gods itself, measure its distance from Oedipus Tyrannus. 

Of these divergences, perhaps the most obvious lies in the addition of three 
scenes in the later play which significantly alter the ratio of plot to story. 
Whereas Sophocles’ play, as Freud observed, is a deeply plotted detective 
story, in which chronological narrative development has a very low profile, 
The Gods opens with a Prologue delivered by a narrator who partly tells and 
partly shows, with the assistance of other characters, the ‘back story’ of 
Odewale’s birth, rejection, and reappearance in Kutuje/Thebes before the 
action proper begins.§ In Oedipus Tyrannus these informing circumstances 
are all revealed later as part of the general structure of exposure. There is also 
in The Gods a dramatization of Oedipus’ extended account of his consultation 
with the Delphic Oracle and his lethal encounter with Laius. While in 
Sophocles’ play these events are related in a single narrative in which Oedipus 
tells his back story, as it is known to him, prior to the great recognition scene, 
this narrative is dramatized in The Gods as two separate scenes which are 
represented as flashbacks, staging the oracle and the murder as distinct events. 

Just as there are differences in the plotting of the two plays, so there are 
disparities in their premises. One sizeable distinction of this kind is the fact 
that Creon is Jocasta’s brother and thus Oedipus’ uncle, while Aderopo, his 
counterpart, is Ojuola’s son and therefore Odewale’s younger brother. The 
configuration of Odewale’s nuclear family is also different because he con- 
spicuously adopts a child into it. Further distinguishing the two plays in terms 


7 Budelmann (2005) situates Rotimi’s play in the context of a group of West African 
adaptations of Greek tragedies and provides some useful reflections on the group thus framed. 
8 See Freud 1976: 363. 
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of their premises is the fact that the first plague afflicting Thebes, before 
Oedipus disposes of the Sphinx, is ‘replaced’ in Rotimi’s play by an invasion of 
Kutuje conducted by a neighbouring tribe; the Sphinx and her riddle simply 
do not feature in the later play. In place of the riddle, however, are numerous 
proverbs, spoken mainly by Odewale throughout the drama. Apart from the 
foregoing differences, which are strategic, there are also minor divergences, 
such as the distinct means of suicide employed by Jocasta and Ojuola: whereas 
Sophocles’ Jocasta hangs herself, Ojuola, following Seneca’s Jocasta, stabs 
herself in the womb. As well as changing elements in the Sophoclean model, 
and adding to it, The Gods also subtracts at least one important component: 
absent from the play is a chorus. In its place there is simply a penumbra of 
“Townspeople’ who sporadically fulfil one or two choric functions, and this 
same group is crucially absent when Aderopo is asked to deliver the pro- 
nouncement of the oracle. Instead of remaining in place at the king’s insist- 
ence, as the chorus does in Oedipus Tyrannus, the Townspeople are sent away 
by Odewale after he has responded to their supplication. Remaining to hear 
Aderopo’s report is only the audience of chiefs. 

This contrast is pertinent to the question of definition that we have already 
addressed to the relationship between the two plays. As well as being a 
transposition, The Gods begs the question of translation, since it might be 
regarded as freely translating Sophocles’ Greek into English but as not trans- 
lating its English into Yoruba, Hausa, Igbo, or any other of the indigenous 
languages of Nigeria. Even the various songs, brief speeches, and interjections 
in Yoruba that form part of the play’s fabric serve to accentuate the massive 
preponderance of its English. Such a profile is not unique, of course, since 
Rotimi’s near contemporaries Soyinka and Osofisan, among others, were also 
devising explicitly literary dramas in English and thus indigenizing such 
drama in Nigeria. Wetmore has explained the play’s investment in English 
as part of its project of not only ‘transculturating from the Greek’ but also 
‘across Nigerian cultures’ (2002: 120). Amplifying Martin Banham’s claim 
that Rotimi’s theatre effectively creates ‘a trans-Nigerian idiom’, Wetmore 
argues that this recourse to the imperial language bypasses ethnic differences 
and so models and promotes the kind of national unity that the play desid- 
erates in its critique of the civil war. This is a plausible argument and a good 
reading of the play, as far as it goes. It may not be the end of the story, 
however. Odewale’s dismissal of the wide social constituency represented by 
the Townspeople may be understood to reflect on the play’s English. Whereas 
Wetmore reads this English as a powerful asset, which it is, Appiah acknow- 
ledges that it also imposes a limit that may frustrate, to some extent, the very 
object of the exercise, as Wetmore defines it: ‘with few exceptions outside the 
Arabic-speaking countries of North Africa—the language of government is 
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the first language of a very few and is securely possessed by only a small 
proportion of the population’ (1992: 3).9 Even when such cultural circum- 
scription does not obtain, however, there is a bleak underside to successful 
‘transculturation’,, which Appiah reveals as the political necessity driving this 
regression to the imperial language: of African states in general he opines that 
‘we have used Europe’s languages because in the task of nation building we 
could not afford politically to use each other’s’ (4). There is an index of this 
political liability of indigenous languages in the Old Man’s derision of Ode- 
wale’s accent (46; all references are to page numbers in Rotimi 1971). 
Regarded in the context of these sobering observations, the English of Rotimi’s 
play resonates with the implication that ethnic dissension in the postcolonial 
scene guarantees a reversion to cultural dependency.!° Interrogating its own 
title, the play analyses the vicissitudes of decolonization. 

Despite being constrained as well as liberated by its language, the play 
enjoyed, as we have noted, considerable theatrical success across West Africa. 
This success, however, is probably not predicated on the anglophone audience 
being acquainted with either Sophocles’ drama or the myth of Oedipus.1! The 
scale of the play’s success even suggests that it may not have depended on a 
purely anglophone audience. Corroborating this suggestion is the fact that 
Banham’s term ‘trans-Nigerian idiom’ refers much more to the typically lavish 
spectacle of Rotimi’s theatrical productions than to their language. Since the 
spectacle itself, however, in the absence of the audience’s acquaintance with the 
myth, seems insufficient to explain the drama’s total appeal, at least some of 
that success might be ascribed to its identity as a modern play which speaks, 
albeit in English, to its own time and place.12 Our argument, in the event, will 
be that part of the play’s modernity consists in its effort to be what postcolonial 
theory calls a canonical counter-discourse, depending on a prior work but only 
so that it can dialectically insist on its own singularity and presence and thereby 
disrupt the relation of cultural transmission that it has invoked. 


9 Ukpokodu (1992: 12) declares, nevertheless, a net gain in overall intelligibility from using 
English. 

10 Our caveats here may have more force in this period when Rotimi is beginning his 
playwriting career and when the civil war is underway. Coker 2005: 23-52 argues persuasively 
that Rotimi does succeed within his career in theatrically domesticating English to address a 
large audience with diverse relations to the language. Our observations are much more confined 
to one play and one moment. 

11 Steiner’s argument (1984: 158 and 300-1) that the foundational myth of Oedipus is 
encoded in the very structure of language is tested, pace Lévi-Strauss, by the fact of this 
culturally different audience, as well as by what playwrights do with it. 

12 Layiwola (1991), while subscribing to Jeyifo’s claim (1985) that there is no intrinsic 
distinction between ‘popular’ and ‘literary theatre in Africa, outlines the social and cultural 
factors in Nigeria impeding the efforts of the ‘second generation’ of dramatists to evolve a 
‘radical’ theatre that is expansively popular in its address. 
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Related to, but also separate from, the play’s challenge to the canon is its 
critique of the postcolonial legacy in Nigeria itself. Whereas this challenge is 
briefly registered in the criticism, almost as a reflex of the play’s engagement 
with a classical model, the postcolonial critique that this chapter will read in 
the play is hardly traced at all. Why it is overlooked is in large part because the 
play itself disavows the dichotomy between the colonial and the postcolonial. 
It does so specifically by denying the actuality of the postcolonial and substi- 
tuting for it the neo-colonial; by the same dramatic means, as we shall see, the 
play also shortcircuits the segregation of the colonial and the pre-colonial.!3 
Most of this overall critique can be located in the political allegory articulated 
within the play, and one consequence of reading it is that The Gods’s cultural 
challenge to the canon becomes more pronounced. More attention paid to the 
play’s relations with the canon, and especially its oedipal figures, reciprocally 
foregrounds this postcolonial dimension. 

A crucial factor deflecting any reading of postcolonial critique in the play 
has been Rotimi’s own interpretation of The Gods, articulated in published 
interviews.!4 One of these transcripts, from an interview in 1973, has been 
especially influential. In this interview, Rotimi declares that the play’s political 
criticism is directed exclusively at, if not to, Nigeria itself: 


The Gods Are Not To Blame does not refer to the mythological gods or mystic deities of 
the African pantheon. Rather it alludes to national, political powers such as America, 
Russia, France, England, etc.—countries that dictate the pace of world politics. The 
title implies that these political ‘gods’ shouldn’t be blamed or held responsible for our 
own national failings. It could be recalled that during the Nigerian civil war, the 
Biafrans blamed Russia and Britain for aiding Nigerian Federalists in the attack 
against them. The Federalists, on the other hand, blamed France, and to some extent, 
America through its charity organizations, for abetting the Biafrans’ cause of seces- 
sion. But the root cause of that strife, of the bloodshed, ...was our own lingering 
mutual ethnic distrust which culminated in open hostility...So long as this monster 
is allowed to wax and incite disharmony among us, we must not blame external 
political powers for their initiative in seizing upon such disunity for the fulfilment of 
their own exploitative interests. That’s the message the play attempts to impart. 
(Lindfors 1974: 62) 


Yet the play, like any cultural artefact, communicates more than one 
‘message’, and a number of arguments could be mobilized to challenge Rotimi’s 
reading of his own drama. The Gods, for instance, bear some responsibility for 
creation, if not for their individual creatures, and their creation in this context 
is the Nigerian Federation itself, within which ‘national failings’ can then 


13 See Chapter 7, p. 323, for an analogous move. 
14 Enekwe 1984 and in Lindfors 2002: 345-61. 
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become apparent; the whole map on which ‘ethnic distrust’ articulates itself is 
largely an imperial construction. 

Against this notion, one might invoke a version of the argument regarding 
free will, and it is indeed this argument that Odewale himself deploys against 
Aderopo’s consoling claim, at the end of the play, that ‘It is the way the gods 
meant it to happen’ (71). Disputing Aderopo’s recourse to a Greek notion of 
fate, Odewale asserts that “The powers would have failed if I did not let them use 
me’ (71). Rotimi subsequently endorses his protagonist’s interpretation of his 
destiny and how it has come about, but this endorsement raises a constitutional 
issue pertaining to the business of interpretation.!> Protagonist and dramatist 
may be in agreement on the matter of destiny, but there are more voices at play 
in this drama, which is, after all, a drama, than merely the hero’s; even Odewale, 
throughout most of the play, until this moment at the very end, has subscribed 
to the precisely contrary notion of an inexorable Greek fate. Since there are also 
players in Nigerian history who are not Nigerians, the potential range of voices 
around and within the play is quite wide. The dramatist, of course, is entitled to 
his view, but there is no necessity that all subsequent criticism of the play labour 
beneath it, since it is only one view, however significant.1° There is also an 
argument against Rotimi’s reading that can be made from the ancient Greek 
end of the adaptation: either Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes or Euripides’ The 
Phoenician Women would have been more readily instrumental in characteriz- 
ing, and criticizing, civil war, because they are both set in the very vortex of the 
war between Oedipus’ sons. 

An alternative reading of the play, which we shall pursue, is that the very 
distinction between the colonizing powers on the outside and the indigenous 
population on the inside is, and was, just as untenable as the ethnic differences 
that the colonizers sought to exploit. There is even a sense in which this reading 
subserves Rotimi’s reading better than the latter serves itself, since our inter- 
pretation extends his argument at least as much as it resists it. This resistance, 
moreover, might satisfy one of Rotimi’s aims as an artist, stated in the same 
interview as his interpretation of the play: “Well, I think a play... must aim at 
transcending the province of mere aesthetics. Fulfilment comes to the artist 
when he realises his work [is] being seriously discussed, deductions or lessons 
drawn, interpretations argued over, new meanings adduced and rationalized’ 
(Lindfors 1974: 65). The alternative to such exchange is allowing the dramatist, 
like a father, to tyrannize over his filial creation. Since this creation can only 
ever be partly his, we prefer to abet the rebellious son here. 


15 Etherton (1982: 123-7) censoriously finds fault with both play and reading. We merely 
disagree with the reading. 
16 Wetmore (2002: 118) applies this same caveat independently. 
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PLAYING OUT WESTERN STORIES 


After The Gods, several of Rotimi’s plays were explicitly history plays, referring 
more or less directly to events and personages in the history of Nigeria and of 
the region within which the nation was composed. Although The Gods can be 
readily situated within its own historical moment of civil war by means of its 
theme of ethnic strife, the contours of the Greek myth severely complicate any 
effort to date the scope of the play’s reference. A significant consequence of 
this historical promiscuity is precisely that the play’s action cannot be securely 
plotted on the axis of colonial history. Rather than disregarding that history, 
however, this indeterminacy seems to invoke its haunting presence in its full 
extent, and the present chapter will now explore this large presence. The 
dramatized patricide is perhaps the most charged moment when myth and 
history meet in The Gods. Especially significant is the fact that Odewale relays 
his account, just before the dramatized flashback begins, not to Ojuola/ 
Jocasta, as Oedipus does, but to Alaka, who is the equivalent of Sophocles’ 
Messenger from Corinth. Odewale makes his revelation, in effect, to someone 
who he supposes is a member of his own Ijekun tribe, instead of to any of the 
people of Kutuje whom he rules but now suspects. He is trying, figuratively, to 
keep his disclosure within the family, without realizing that he is not only 
doing the contrary but has also, quite literally, kept the very deed that he is 
disclosing, the murder itself, within the family. 

Since these identifications are both mistaken, there is an implication 
that the murder involves more than mere ethnicity. It does begin, after all, 
with a question about legal and temporal priority when Odewale, apparently 
having bought the farm at issue, one day discovers ‘an old man’ (45) and 
several others occupying the land and digging up the crop. As they challenge 
one another, Odewale declares, “The elders of my tribe have a proverb: 
“because the farm-owner is slow to catch the thief, the thief calls the farm- 
owner thief!”’ (46). The irony here, of course, is that the proverb, despite 
being tribally specific, could apply in both ways to both men, who are, after 
all, unbeknownst to one another, members of the same tribe. Instead of 
clinching Odewale’s case in the developing impasse, this proverb both 
describes and prosecutes the impasse itself, since who the farm-owner and 
the thief actually are in this scenario is a question that is precisely begged, 
rather than answered, by the proverb. On this basis, Odewale could just as 
easily be the thief calling the farm-owner thief as the farm-owner catching the 
thief. This reciprocity of roles is then repeated when the Old Man instructs his 
men to “Bundle the thief up! (47), and Odewale replies, “Who’s the land 
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thief—me or you?’ (47). Despite this symmetry and its escalation throughout 
the encounter, there is a sense in which Odewale’s claim to the contested 
land is stronger than that of his adversary: he gives a convincing account of 
the financial transaction by which he acquired the land. This transaction, on 
the other hand, involves an alienation of the land insofar as ownership is 
simply transferred by means of an exchange between strangers; such alienated 
commerce, moreover, is challenged by one of the Old Man’s attendants, who 
asserts a more intimate form of transmission when he says, “This land belongs 
to the mother of our master’ (47). Odewale’s position is further qualified 
by the fact that this account is a unilateral one, provided by Odewale alone. 

Whatever the legalities of this case, both parties behave as though they are 
sanctioned by an authority, and to that extent there is an antinomy between 
them. That so much is at stake here suggests that the consensual reading of the 
play as portraying ethnic strife and its consequences may not be a full account. 
Hovering behind this momentous scene can be traced the contours of Hegel’s 
dialectic of lordship and bondage, in which: 


The relation of the two self-conscious individuals is such that they prove themselves 
and each other through a life-and-death struggle...Since to begin with they are 
unequal and opposed, and their reflection into a unity has not yet been achieved, 
they exist as two opposed shapes of consciousness; one is the independent conscious- 
ness whose essential nature is to be for itself, the other is the dependent consciousness 
whose essential nature is simply to live or to be for another. The former is lord, the 
other is bondsman. (1979: 113-15) 


There are, of course, significant differences between Hegel’s paradigm and 
Rotimi’s agon, and they will be considered presently. What is crucial about a 
possible Hegelian connection in this scene, however, is how postcolonial 
critique has understood this moment in the Phenomenology of Spirit and 
how this reading of Hegel comes to amplify other signals in The Gods. One 
argument about Hegel’s model of lordship and bondage, and its centrality in 
Hegel’s system, is that it quite candidly formulates the relationship between 
modernity and colonialism.!7 Whereas Hume and Kant create a premise of 
racial otherness that enables their discourse to work, and then conceal it, 
Hegel states the premise centrally: the whole Enlightenment strangely de- 
pends on mastering and excluding those who it must suppose cannot be 
enlightened.!8 

Whether or not Hegel’s epic struggle is detected in Rotimi’s agon, it merely 
compounds other signals in this scene as they suggest that the confrontation 


17 Kojeve’s reading (1980) of Hegel is the single source most responsible for promoting this 
relationship. Postcolonial studies has emphasized this reading. 
18 See Hume 1998 and Kant 1997. 
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dramatized here, but merely narrated in Sophocles, is a version of the colonial 
encounter itself. The exertion of force is one factor, as is the mobilization of 
religious charms. To make this equation, however, involves posing and de- 
ciding the question of who is victim and who aggressor in what is otherwise a 
closely matched symmetrical contest. The signs, as we have already consid- 
ered, incline towards casting Odewale as the colonized and the Old Man as the 
colonizer. Odewale, as the narrator, is, after all, the first to stake a claim to 
prior ownership of the land; he is outnumbered by the opposing party; and, 
crucially, what begins as a dispute about the economic resources of land, 
labour, and crops is quickly ramified by a cultural denigration aimed at 
Odewale’s language, when the Old Man calls to his men, ‘Gbonka... 
Olojo—come, come, come quickly—come and listen to this man’s tongue’ 
(46). There are also other signs. After Odewale has asserted his claim to 
the land, one of the Old Man’s attendants declares, “This land belongs to the 
mother of our master’ (47), and one might suppose that this figure is none 
other than Victoria, Queen Empress and mother of the empire, as she was 
posed during the “Scramble for Africa’; since Laius’ mother is neither named 
nor significant in the Greek myth, the reference to this mother in Rotimi’s 
play seems to bear a charge from quite another frame of reference. The claim 
to the motherland, so characteristically movable in colonialist discourse, 
quickly activates the issue of the mother tongue. Also suggesting the appar- 
atus of the colonizer is the charm, much bigger than Odewale’s, that the Old 
Man brandishes: composed of ‘eagle’s skull’ and ‘vulture’s claws’ (48) and 
accompanied by the incantation, ‘you must bow countless times to power’ 
(48), which concludes with the injunction ‘Drop dead’ (48), this object could 
be construed as a version of the crucifix. Portrayed as dying, the living god 
duly brings death. 

Despite his superior numbers and magical power, the Old Man himself 
becomes the ultimate victim of the death that he brings. Between Odewale 
and the Old Man there first prevailed a parity in their distinct authorities. As 
these authorities escalate in relation to one another, however, the Old Man 
begins to prevail over Odewale, until the latter, as his resistance is almost 
exhausted, goes on the offensive and eliminates the Old Man. There is 
something very wrong with this picture. Although it initially conforms to 
the contours of both the Hegelian paradigm and the colonial encounter, as 
they run in parallel, the plot of The Gods abruptly deviates from this trajectory 
and back into the vicious circle of the oedipal vortex. Having invoked these 
other narratives, the play contradicts them by suddenly reversing the scores of 
the lord and bondsman, colonizer and colonized, and then killing off, but not 
enslaving, the lord and colonizer. The abrupt shift in the balance of power 
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between the antagonists and the resulting death of one of them are not 
supposed to happen. 

What this departure can be seen to signify, instead of another reflex of 
ethnic violence, is a decisive act in the process of decolonization; Odewale 
disposes of the force that stole his land and crops, that disparaged his 
language and that sought to overcome his resistance with an ideology of 
death. Another factor elaborating this political allegory in the play is the 
instrument that Odewale uses to effect the act of decolonization. Once the 
talisman which he has been using defensively is countered by a bigger one, all 
that he possesses, since his land has been stolen, is a tool, the hoe. Unable to 
use it on his own land, however, he turns it into a weapon; the ploughshare 
becomes a sword. Resourcefully manipulating the hoe, Odewale effectively 
translates his economic power, vested in this tool, into political power, 
realized by his weapon. This ‘flashback’, then, compresses the processes of 
colonization and decolonization into a single tight sequence of representa- 
tion. The broader significance of this temporal juxtaposition will be manifest 
presently, in discussion of the limits of decolonization, but it can be best 
understood at this juncture as representing the conversion of economic 
resources into a political force under the pressure of another political entity 
that seeks to dictate the destiny of those resources. This economic dimension 
is emphasized in Odewale’s account of his first visual contact with the 
interlopers: ‘First this man...short, an old man. In his company, all over 
the farm, people—all sorts of people, armed with hoes. On my own farm. And 
what were they doing? Digging up my sweat! These thieves were digging up 
my sweat. The blood rose hot’ (17). Registering first the sheer presence, which 
is quickly recoded as trespass, Odewale’s understanding of the scene that he 
spectates is that his own labour is being confiscated. Although the others are 
seen as taking possession of his land, of ‘my own farm, and are evidently 
doing so in order to appropriate the crop, Odewale’s indignation is not 
actuated by these circumstances so much as by their effective exploitation of 
his own labour. Digging up the land to dig up the crop, the strangers are 
ultimately extracting the relationship that Odewale’s work has established 
between the land and the crop; they are mining not only the relationship 
that causes the latter to issue from the former, but also the relationship that 
permits them to exist in the first place. Instead of reposing as a mere 
precondition, literally a ‘ground’ of work and its products, the land is chiefly 
an effect of them. 

The notion of land posited here has its very English locus classicus in Locke’s 
figuring of land as property, without which there can be no land as such, only 
an undifferentiated state of nature. Once nature is cultivated, however, it 
becomes property and hence land. Although Odewale asserts a prior claim to 
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the farm on the grounds of a purchase, in order to deflect the counter-claim 
advanced by the Old Man, the claim that he cherishes most is that founded on 
the mingling of his sweat, of himself, with the land. The so-called interlopers, 
however, can mount a similar claim, because in digging up Odewale’s sweat, 
they are also planting their own. Even as they counter his claim to priority, 
based on purchase, by asserting that “This land belongs to the mother of our 
master’ (47), they are staking a more convincing ownership by performatively 
working the land. That this work may be an act of theft itself is precisely what 
generates the symmetry that triggers the slaughter. Theft is property. Since it 
is the claims to property based on the labour of cultivation that issue into 
conflict, this important argument about land is apparently ironized in the 
play. 

Disputes about land rights are, of course, a recurrent theme, and aspect of 
plot, throughout postcolonial drama across several continents, ranging from 
Africa to Australia.!9 In this context, our invocation of Locke may seem 
pedantically precise and, indeed, Eurocentric.2° Neither of these caveats is 
very convincing, however, if the later ideological services into which Locke is 
pressed are considered. The argument in Two Treatises of Civil Government 
that nature becomes property as a consequence of its cultivation was used 
widely in colonialist discourse to rationalize the appropriation of ‘empty’ 
territory from indigenous peoples. Thus is nature taken out of the state of 
nature. In another argument formulated succinctly by Locke and later used in 
relation to colonialism, ‘Mar’ is likewise removed from the state of nature. A 
crucial premise established in the Two Treatises is that there can only be an 
edifice of civil rights based on the ownership of property if the first civil right 
is that each man owns and belongs to himself. This argument, and versions of 
it, were used extensively in abolitionist writing, even as Locke’s other argu- 
ment that cultivation produces property was a staple of colonialist discourse. 
Just as the limits of the latter argument are revealed by the fact that the land is 
cultivated twice, by the opposing sides in the colonial contest, so the former 
ideal of self-ownership is exploded by the question of how one might belong 
to oneself if one does not know to what culture one belongs. How can 
Odewale possibly belong to himself when he doesn’t even know who he is? 

In the agon between Odewale and the Old Man, who owns what devolves 
onto a question of who owns whom. So fraught is the scene, however, that 
Locke’s arguments, insofar as they can be read there, are significant not only 
because of their particular legacy within colonialism, but also because they 


19 Gilbert and Tompkins 1996: 154-5. 

20 Other cultures figure land and its ownership with equal or greater urgency. Ola (1982: 27), 
discussing The Gods, observes that this issue has been especially prominent in East African 
literature. 
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constitute the beginning of a narrative that then proceeds through Hegel’s 
account of the confrontation between lord and bondsman and concludes, 
however provisionally, with Marx’s dialectic of history, in which economic 
development periodically explodes the political structures that would contain, 
channel, and exploit it. Encapsulated in this scene is an accelerated drama- 
tization of the grand narrative of the Enlightenment. Of especial importance 
in this dramatization, however, is the fact that the narrative, spectacularly, 
does not work: both Odewale and the Old Man cultivate the land so that their 
competing claims must be decided by conflict; that conflict results not in the 
subjugation of one or the other but in the death of one of them; that death, 
within the developing plot of the play, does not resolve the conflict that 
provokes it. 

Before our argument about this play develops any further, certain objec- 
tions must be anticipated and countered. One likely objection is that this play, 
mixing as it does the lineaments of Yoruba drama with Greek tragedy, is 
probably not addressing the whole project of the Enlightenment at the same 
time, and especially not in a single scene. There are several ready responses to 
this reservation. Since the ancient Greece that is figured by the play, in its 
adaptation of a Greek tragedy, was an important object of investment within 
the Enlightenment, the play may be seen to speak to the latter in addressing 
the former. The fact that the adaptation involves superadding to the format of 
Oedipus Tyrannus the crucial scene of confrontation may also be a function of 
the broad cultural reference implicit in the critique of the Enlightenment that 
we are postulating of the later play. The very form of this added scene is also 
indicative of such a broad reflection because it entails not only drama but also 
narrative. The flashback involves both a play-within-the-play, as the young 
Odewale encounters the Old Man, and also the narrative voice of the older 
Odewale, ‘carried over a loudspeaker’ (45), and seeking to frame, order and 
close down the dramatized events of the flashback. Such narrative distance 
is not possible here, however. When the voiceover recounts Odewale’s sudden 
declaration of war, for example, what he says could just as easily have 
been spoken by the young Odewale, immersed in the action: “That is the 
end. I can bear insults to myself, brother, but to call my tribe bush, and then 
summon riff-raff to mock my mother tongue! I will die first’ (46). The 
vocative ‘brother’ could be addressed either to the Old Man in the past, 
who is ironically Odewale’s father, or to Alaka in the present, who is, in an 
equal irony, not the tribal brother that Odewale thinks he is. In this incapacity 
of a later narrative to master the drama of events can be read the relationship 
between the grand European narratives that this scene evokes, in a restrained 
parody, and the whole unfinished history of colonialism. 
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There is also a more general response to the objection ventilated above 
about the play’s capacity, or indeed inclination, to cite and partly ironize such 
grands récits. The criticism has tended to hold the play accountable to high 
but narrow standards, generally finding its political agenda diffuse and un- 
convincing. Our operating assumption throughout this book is that any text 
produced by an African culture, or by any of the cultures of the African 
diaspora, and invoking the edifice of Greek tragedy, is not only insisting on its 
own presence within a vast cultural landscape but is actually increasing the 
magnitude of that landscape by annexing “Western civilization’, however 
critically and conditionally, to its own indigenous culture. Another likely 
objection to our effort to extrapolate from one primal scene into grand 
narrative is that the play is being denatured and forcibly translated into 
the philosophical traditions of a culture that once multiplied this aggressive 
gesture across a whole range of relationships with the indigenous culture from 
which this text has derived. What is worse, this latest gesture might be seen as 
occurring, hypocritically, under the sign of a postcolonial criticism devoted to 
exposing and even redressing precisely such gestures. This charge is more 
serious than the first and so more difficult to answer. The larger response 
to this objection, which in any case must be practical, in the form of 
an exemplary reading of the text, will be furnished progressively, but the 
provisional answer, in the meantime, must be that the whole notion that a text 
might be securely confined within its ‘own’ culture is less prominent in, say, 
Yoruba culture than it is among the premises of European colonialism. For all 
the internecine tribalism that disfigured Nigeria soon after independence, 
Yoruba culture extends inter-tribally across much of West Africa.2! Yoruba 
religion, moreover, signally countenances doubleness and plurality, especially 
in the adventures of Esu, the god who will feature later in our discussion. 
This internal disposition towards plurality is compounded by the mutual 
permeability of Yoruba and other African religions on the basis of their 
common polytheism. Thus socialized, individual gods can be adapted from 
one pantheon to another, at least within the overall region of West Africa.2? 
The notion that an artefact, or even a tribal characteristic, might be the 
exclusive property of one culture is correspondingly less plausible. It is this 
very notion, furthermore, that the play itself will spectacularly detonate. 


21 One explanation of this apparent contradiction is Omotoso’s argument about ‘the post- 
tribal state’ (2004: 10-12). An implication here is that tribalism becomes destructive as 
it reasserts itself against neo-colonial polities that deny tribal identities. See Quayson (1997: 
10-12) on the sheer scope and flexibility of Yoruba culture. Drewal (1992: 12) identifies the 
Yoruba largely as a ‘linguistic’ community, otherwise ‘culturally and socially diverse’. Matory 
(2005: 40) characterizes “Yorubaland’ as a ‘trans-Atlantic nation’. See the case study of Clarke 
(2004) on the diversity within a Yoruba network. 

22 Such exchange, and its limits, are well formulated, chiefly as a methodological problem, by 
Sandra L. Richards (2004: 95). 
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Our focus so far has been on the component of patricide in the plot of 
Oedipus, as well as its vastly expanded dramatization in The Gods, but we 
have not yet considered the other component of Odewale’s trajectory, which is 
the whole scenario of incest. Absconding from the scene of the fatal encounter 
in Ede, and from what he believes is his native community of Ishokun, 
Odewale arrives in Kutuje. So far, so much like Sophocles. What he discovers 
when he arrives, however, is very different from what Oedipus first encounters 
in Thebes. In place of the plague inflicted by the Sphinx, there is an invasion 
of the neighbouring ‘people of Ikolw (5) which has been caused, in effect, by 
Odewale himself, since it is he who has, unwittingly, eliminated the king and 
so created the power vacuum prompting the invasion. Unbeknownst to 
himself, he now fills that void. 

How this action of creating and then curtailing strife advances the allegory 
of decolonization is by representing Odewale as a heroic liberator who slays 
the colonizer, thereby precipitates inter-ethnic war within the colonial setting, 
before finally pacifying what then becomes a postcolonial society. Even as this 
narrative is initiated, however, it is soon thwarted by unwelcome information 
about the particular closure associated with this war. The conflict begins as 
the people of Ikolu ‘killed hundreds, | they seized hundreds | they enslaved 
hundreds more’ (5) and it ends as: 


we attacked the people of Ikolu, 
freed our people, 

seized the lands of Ikolu, 

and prospered from their sweat... 
Ikolu is no more, 

but Kutuje prospered. 


(7) 


Given the element of racial slavery, this later war is an analogy of an earlier 
colonial contact, which is thus a powerful prototype of the later war. In both 
cases, ‘sweat’, as a somatic sign of slavery or comparable exploitation, is at 
issue, and once again it is associated with land; in the case of the latter 
conflict, moreover, such exploitation constitutes a relation of symmetry 
with the earlier. The fact that it is a one-way phenomenon in the earlier 
confrontation is precisely what suggests that this confrontation is a version of 
the colonial encounter. In and of itself, the coordination of sweat and land 
bears considerable theatrical potential. Land, for example, can be an object of 
instant, varied, and shared deixis among actors; the acting space, the audi- 
torium, or both can be readily figured as an intensely charged territory. 
Perspiration, too, is an almost ubiquitous theatrical element, since sweating 
is what actors do. Normally treated as a problem, because even the most 
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carefully applied make-up cannot conceal it, ‘sweat’ is resourcefully integrated 
into the spectacle of the play as a loaded theme within the text. The absence of 
the Sphinx and the substitution of Odewale’s military exertions against the 
plague of invasion do more than merely articulate and extend The Gods’s 
allegory of decolonization in the way that has just been suggested. These 
differences also serve to initiate a fully alternative characterization of the 
counterpart of Oedipus in The Gods. Whereas the Sphinx and her riddle call 
forth from Oedipus his predominant quality of prodigious intelligence, 
Odewale responds to the military emergency in Kutuje by manifesting his 
impressive talent for leadership and social organization. After this talent has 
been described in the Prologue which supplies Odewale’s prehistory, it is 
explicitly dramatized in the opening scene, when Odewale’s people supplicate 
him to dispel the plague, and he reacts both by insisting that they must help 
themselves and by showing them how to do so. There are, of course, two 
plagues that afflict Thebes in Sophocles’ play, associated with the Sphinx and 
the patricide respectively, but only the second features in Rotimi’s play. One 
function of this alternative characterization might be to devalorize and so 
criticize the faculty of reason that Oedipus classically embodies and that 
the Enlightenment retrospectively installed as the essential characteristic of 
European civilization. To the extent that Odewale does not resemble the 
phenomenally intelligent Oedipus, he embodies the play’s critique of a reason 
that is alleged to be universal in its scope but that is, in fact, constitutionally 
racialized. Although Oedipus Tyrannus explores the limits of reason, by posing 
Oedipus as methodically reasoning his way back to himself, without specu- 
lating or intuiting that he is the man whom he seeks, reason itself is not 
criticized; only its limits are exposed, in a scenario in which reason alone 
cannot be adequate to fathom, let alone remedy, the tragic situation. 

It must be emphasized that the characterization of Odewale does not 
present him as bereft of the rational faculty. Although his character does 
change substantially as the play progresses, he appears in the earlier stages 
particularly as thoughtful, in both senses: he is sympathetic in his relationship 
with ‘the townspeople’, and he is resourceful in conceiving practical means 
that they might employ. Confronted, unlike Oedipus, with a hostile crowd, 
Odewale operates quickly and strategically. In response to their question, 
“What has the King done about it?’ (10), he declines the role of paternalistic 
colonizer, which is offered to him here, and turns their question back on 
themselves.23 Before he does so, however, he identifies with the crowd by 
demonstrating that his own children are afflicted by the same plague. Having 
established this fact in an improvised display of authentic suffering, he 


23 Oedipus, by contrast, undertakes this paternalistic role with conviction. 
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suddenly turns the question: “What have you done to help yourselves?’ (12). 
Instead of either leaving the townspeople to answer this question or supplying 
the answer on their behalf, Odewale enables them to answer by modelling a 
remedial action that they might then imitate. Becoming first as they are by an 
act of dramatic spectatorship, he then permits them to become as he is by an act 
of exemplification. Picking medicinal herbs for his own family, he inspires 
others to do likewise through an exercise resembling concientization.”4 

The alternative, as he indicates, is that everyone simply falls into a narcissistic 
relation of empathy with their individual selves. When the crowd says ‘Oh pity, 
Odewale replies scathingly: ‘Pity yourselves. Let everyone pity his own self’ 
(11). Repudiated here is not only the stereotypical passivity, disorganization, 
and helplessness of the colonized subject but also the whole dispensation of 
dramatic criticism that Aristotle’s Poetics instituted, largely on the basis of its 
reading of Oedipus Tyrannus. The experiences of pity and fear, and particularly 
the spectatorial distance on which they depend, are subjected here to a kind of 
Brechtian critique, articulated by Odewale, and this critique, in turn, is placed 
in the service of a larger postcolonial critique of specular relations. Looking to 
rulers, whether they be colonial or neo-colonial, is not encouraged by this ruler. 
Even looking up to this ruler is countenanced only as a means of learning, 
paradoxically, to look to themselves instead. It is this deflection of the colonized 
subject’s subservient regard, among other implications already considered, that 
casts Odewale as ultimately not the colonizer; despite certain symmetries, these 
do not constitute a full identification. 


FANON AND THE OEDIPUS COMPLEXION 


As well as demonstratively disengaging the play from Aristotle’s spectatorship, 
Odewale’s application of his reason to the project of alleviating his people’s 
suffering displaces another canonical discourse that has been superimposed 
on Sophocles’ text and is thus stationed to mediate its relationships with all 
later adaptations. To the extent that Odewale, in this crucial public scene, 
directs his rational faculty outwards, he provides little purchase for Freud’s 
reading of Oedipus Tyrannus and hence for the whole edifice of psychoanalysis 
which is, to a considerable degree, extrapolated from the theory of the 
Oedipus complex.?5 The earliest formulation of this theory in Freud’s work 


24 “Concientization is a mode of dialogic learning within disenfranchised communities which 
is orientated towards the active improvement of social conditions. It is elaborated by Freire 1996. 

25 The name ‘Odewale’ signifies ‘hunter’ and so catches the external orientation of the character’s 
faculties, including his military capability, even as it registers his oedipal pursuit of himself. 
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occurs in The Interpretation of Dreams, where the legend of Oedipus and 
Sophocles’ play are cited as both a confirmation of the theory and as a 
phenomenon that can only be explained by it. Arguing that the feelings of 
love and hatred towards their parents experienced by ‘psychoneurotics’ are 
only an intensified version of the same experience undergone by virtually all 
children, Freud declares: 


This discovery is confirmed by a legend that has come down to us from classical 
antiquity: a legend whose profound and universal power to move can only be 
understood if the hypothesis I have put forward in regard to the psychology 
of children has an equally universal validity. What I have in mind is the legend of 
King Oedipus and Sophocles’ drama which bears his name (1976: 362-3). 


Against Freud’s concern here with the construction of subjectivity is posed 
Odewale’s preoccupation with agency. Whereas Freud’s focus is on the devel- 
opment of individual self-consciousness, by means of the repression of 
oedipal desires, Odewale’s effort is to induce his people to desire neither 
one thing nor another, but to identify with him, to introject the positive 
example of action that he rehearses. While Freud’s rationality is a precarious 
but magnificent construction, founded on and against its own antithesis, 
which then interpellates it mercilessly, Odewale’s reason is more functional 
and social, and is directed to more feasible ends. The irony here, of course, is 
that reason is a largely ineffective means to those ends because the plague is 
caused by Odewale’s two unwitting transgressions, rather than by any factor 
amenable to rational solution. 

These limits of reason plotted by Sophocles’ drama and hence by psycho- 
analytic theory are fully in accord with the critique of reason advanced by 
Rotimi’s play, and by much postcolonial writing which develops this critique 
much further. What these relations of continuity and difference ultimately 
signify is the ambivalence with which psychoanalytic models are regarded 
within a good deal of postcolonial literature and theory. The engagement 
between psychoanalytic theory and postcolonial writing is indeed a vast and 
vexed subject, and so this book, instead of seeking to treat it wholesale at this 
stage, will contribute to it intermittently, strategically, and cumulatively. Of 
particular relevance to The Gods Are Not To Blame and its evident articulation 
of colonization with the psychoanalytic scene assembled around the figure of 
Oedipus is the writing of the Martinican psychiatrist and revolutionary 
theorist, Frantz Fanon. 

Of Fanon’s works, Black Skin, White Masks is the one that deploys psycho- 
analytic theory most prominently, and one observation therein relates directly 
to the distinction that we have traced between the use of reason in Sophocles 
and Freud and its use in Rotimi’s drama: ‘Freud insisted that the individual 
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factor be taken into account through psychoanalysis. He substituted for a 
phylogenetic theory the ontogenetic perspective. It will be seen that the black 
man’s alienation is not an individual question. Beside phylogeny and on- 
togeny stands sociogeny’ (1967a: 13). Fanon’s emphasis is on reason as social 
instrument. Much more pertinent to the reading of The Gods which we have 
developed, however, is Fanon’s curtailing of the diagnostic and explanatory 
scope of psychoanalysis by means of his argument that the Oedipus complex 
itself is exported by colonialists to the populations that they subjugate: 


Like it or not, the Oedipus complex is far from coming into being among Negroes. It 
might be argued, as Malinowski contends, that the matriarchal structure is the only 
reason for its absence. But, putting aside the question whether the ethnologists are not 
so imbued with the complexes of their own civilization that they are compelled to try 
to find them duplicated in the peoples they study, it would be relatively easy for me to 
show that in the French Antilles 97 percent of the families cannot produce one 
Oedipal neurosis. This incapacity is one on which we heartily congratulate ourselves. 
(19674: 152) 


Recursively twisting a psychoanalytic diagnosis onto psychoanalysis itself, 
Fanon’s text reveals that, despite all its claims to rational procedure and 
distance, it is subject to the most obvious transference, of which it has 
remained unaware until Fanon’s methodological and empirical arguments 
against it. The exquisite double irony here is that this blindness of psycho- 
analysis to its own projection of what it purports to describe is divulged not 
only by one of the colonial subjects onto whom it makes that projection but 
also by such a subject using psychoanalysis itself. To what extent Fanon’s 
denial of the Oedipus complex, using psychoanalysis, might itself be an act of 
oedipal aggression is another matter, addressed, as we shall see later, in 
Fanon’s work. 

The import of Fanon’s argument with regard to Rotimi’s drama is that it 
corroborates our reading of the play as an allegory of colonization and, 
indeed, decolonization; and the play reciprocally substantiates the argument. 
Insofar as the play is read as such an allegory, colonization and ultimately 
decolonization are identified, by means of the psychoanalytically freighted 
myth, with the trauma of the Oedipus complex. If Fanon’s argument is then 
factored into the calculation, the play can be seen to develop its postcolonial 
critique further by proposing that colonization is not merely analogous, 
phylogenetically, to the Oedipus complex, but actually constitutes it, onto- 
genetically, among those whom it subordinates. Once Adetusa arrives on the 
scene, Odewale is shown, almost in slow motion throughout, both internal- 
izing and performing a role that comes from elsewhere, from alien traditions 
of Greek tragedy and psychoanalysis. The great weight of dramatic irony that 
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excruciatingly informs Sophocles’ play is compounded in The Gods by the 
initial distance between Odewale on the one hand and his role and its origins 
on the other. As he recognizes the sheer pressure of this role and the coun- 
tervailing fact of how extraneous it is to him, he declares poignantly, “No, no! 
Do not blame the Gods. Let no one blame the powers. My people, learn from 
my fall. The powers would have failed if I did not let them use me. They knew 
my weakness: the weakness of a man easily moved to the defence of his tribe 
against others’ (71). As well as signifying the colonizers, the Gods here might 
also represent the insistent precedents in the literary tradition. To the extent, 
then, that this role comes from somewhere else, and to the extent that 
Odewale is correspondingly equipped with the conviction of individual 
responsibility, it could all have been different. Or could it? The answer 
implicit in Fanon’s argument is that it could not. 

“What does the Black man want?’ is the celebrated question posed in Black 
Skin, White Masks, as a revision of Freud’s question about woman. The 
answer supplied by Fanon’s text is that “The black man wants to be like the 
white man. For the black man there is only one destiny’ (1967a: 228). Within 
the allegory of colonization that we are reading in the play, just such a destiny 
can be traced, as we shall presently see. In the meantime, we must introduce 
and address a caveat. Although Black Skin, White Masks looms very large 
within postcolonial theory, largely because of its substantial dependence on 
the very psychoanalytical apparatus that might relate it to The Gods, the text 
by Fanon that is much more likely to have insinuated itself into the action of 
Rotimi’s play is The Wretched of Earth. Published in 1961, nine years later than 
Black Skin, White Masks, the former text was nonetheless translated into 
English in 1965, two years before the latter. It quickly appealed to a much 
larger audience than Fanon’s earlier text, largely because of its activism and its 
canvassing of revolutionary violence.?© Notwithstanding these differences, the 
psychoanalytic apparatus persists in The Wretched of the Earth, and nowhere 
more so than in this formulation of the segregated colonial city: 


The look that the native turns on the settler’s town is a look of lust, a look of envy; it 
expresses his dreams of possession—all manner of possession: to sit at the settler’s 
table, to sleep in the settler’s bed, with his wife if possible. The colonized man is an 
envious man. And this the settler knows very well; when their glances meet he 
ascertains bitterly, always on the defensive “They want to take our place’ It is true, 
for there is no native who does not dream at least once a day of setting himself up in 
the settler’s place. (1967D: 30). 


26 Young (2001: 281) quotes Stuart Hall nominating The Wretched of the Earth as ‘the Bible of 
decolonization’. See ibid. 280-1 and 225 for assessments of Fanon’s wide contemporary resonance. 
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The oedipal dynamics in this scene are quite evident: the colonial subject 
seeks to possess his object of desire by occupying the position that the 
colonizer uses to possess that same object and which he denies to the colonial 
subject precisely by occupying himself. The partial pun between ‘setting’ and 
‘settler’ in the last sentence says it all. 

To be a colonial subject, in Fanon’s account, is not only to be constituted by 
the Oedipus complex, in the way that psychoanalysis claims that absolutely 
everybody must be, but it is also to be trapped within that complex, to be 
unable to ‘progress’ through it and to emerge from it, by means of identifica- 
tion and introjection, into full subjecthood. The colonial subject is consti- 
tuted and arrested as a child, albeit a very useful and fearsome one. Rotimi’s 
play, by its deployment of the psychoanalytically charged Greek play, confirms 
this equation between the Oedipus complex and the colonial relation, but also 
develops it into the realm of decolonization. Developing this equation, 
however, involves an implied regression within the psychoanalytical model 
insofar as Odewale, like Oedipus, does not suffer from the Oedipus complex 
and instead acts out both his murderous desire and his amorous desire. 
Despite the fact that the civilization in both Thebes and Kutuje is already 
established by virtue of the taboos against parricide and incest, Oedipus and 
Odewale violate these crucial achievements. In the ideological scheme of 
Sophocles’ play, Oedipus transgresses the taboos because the action is set in 
Thebes, and Athens has an investment in idealizing itself by means of ritually 
denigrating Thebes and then distinguishing itself from this ‘anti-polis. In 
Rotimi’s play, by contrast, any disparagement of the setting is implicitly 
attributed to colonialist stereotyping and is thus criticized within the play’s 
postcolonial framework. Why Odewale acts on his desires, within the ideo- 
logical agenda of the play, is because the play dramatizes the historical 
alternative to the systematic denial of those desires, which is called colonial- 
ism, or, in Fanon’s terms, the imported, arrested Oedipus complex. 

Whether or not we suppose that Fanon’s equation of colonialism and this 
perverted Oedipus complex is specifically mobilized in Rotimi’s play, one can 
certainly discern parallels with and critical extensions of Fanon’s diagnosis 
and prescription. Within the common construct of the oedipal relationship 
and its focus on the desire of the colonized subject, The Gods corroborates 
Fanon’s thesis of the absent Oedipus complex not by dramatizing its import- 
ation but by demonstrating its circumvention in what becomes, allegorically, 
the project of decolonization. Fanon’s argument is thus sustained but also 
developed along a particular trajectory beyond its own remit. Even this 
development, however, which involves the elimination of the colonizer, is 
consistent with Fanon’s contention that the colonial subject, once trapped 
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and traumatized within an oedipal colonization, can be cured only through 
the catharsis of revolutionary violence. 


THE GENDER OF CULTURE 


Since the plot of Sophocles’ drama drives Rotimi’s play beyond the historical 
limit of Fanon’s political conjuncture, we must pursue this unfolding plot in 
the context of the allegory of decolonization which we have been reading in 
The Gods. To do so, however, is not quite to disengage the play from Fanon’s 
terms of analysis, since those can in fact help to extend the allegory. How they 
might help is with reference to the part of the oedipal plot, in both Sophocles 
and Freud, that we have so far largely neglected. Concentrating on the slaying 
of the colonial patriarch and on the colonial subject’s ambition ‘not of 
becoming the settler but of substituting himself for the settler’ (Fanon 
1967b: 41), our analysis has barely begun to answer the question “What 
does the Black Man want?’ except insofar as what ‘he’ wants is entailed in 
what he wants to be. But there is a distinction, in the oedipal as well as the 
colonial scenario, between what one wants to be and what one wants to have; 
in both cases, what one wants to be is largely, but not wholly, a condition of 
what one wants to have. The (male) child in psychoanalytic theory wants to 
occupy the position occupied by the father as part of the project of desiring 
the mother. If the allegory in The Gods is sustained beyond the slaying of the 
colonizer, how is Ojuola and Odewale’s relationship with her to be under- 
stood? 

In The Gods, as in Oedipus Tyrannus, Ojuola/Jocasta is one of the assets that 
Odewale/Oedipus is granted as a consequence of, and compensation for, his 
successful action against an enemy of the community. She accrues to him 
because of his initiative. Yet she is also a value that used to be possessed by the 
preceding regime, and insofar as that regime is identified within the allegory 
as a colonial dispensation, centred on the acquisitive Adetusa, Ojuola repre- 
sents what was an asset of the colonizer. That her importance arises from this 
association is attested by the fact that Odewale has a second wife, Abero, who 
is not linked with the prior order and who does not feature significantly. 
Precisely what kind of an asset Ojuola might be is indicated in Fanon’s 
account of how the colonial subject tries to compensate for, or ideally 
displace, the ‘inferiority complex’ that colonialism inflicts: 


Every colonised people—in other words, every people in whose soul an inferiority 
complex has been created by the death and burial of its local cultural originality— 
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finds itself face to face with the language of the civilising nation; that is, with the 
culture of the mother country. The colonised is elevated above his jungle status in 
proportion to his adoption of the mother country’s cultural standards (1967a: 18). 


The metaphor of the mother here can serve to confirm the logic of the 
allegory whereby it figures Ojuola as the cultural values and institutions of 
the colonizer. To the extent that Adetusa represents the political power of the 
colonizer, which is then obliterated, Ojuola signifies, within the allegory of 
decolonization, what the colonizer leaves behind in the way of creative 
institutions distinct from the political institutions that have largely been 
removed. 

To the displaced Odewale, who has recently been disparaged as ‘bush’ 
Ojuola may well appear as gratifyingly different from himself. The Prologue, 
after all, does emphasize the radically exceptional moment of Odewale’s 
accession, as an ‘Tjekun mar’ (23), to power within Kutuje: 


the people made me 
KING, 
me of Ijekun tribe, 
They broke tradition and made me, 
unasked, 
King of Kutuje. 
(7) 


There is, however, a sudden complication of the allegory of decolonization at 
this juncture. Since Odewale’s ethnic identity is here distinguished from that 
of the population of Kutuje, how could he allegorically perform the role, so 
historically characteristic of Africa in the 1960s, of a nationalist hero over- 
coming the colonial master? One answer is that his ethnic identity is deter- 
mined entirely with reference to the ethnicity of Kutuje. Belonging to the 
Tjekun tribe by upbringing but to Kutuje by birth then serves to negotiate this 
distinction: while his identity as an outsider with regard to the ruling struc- 
ture, as an Ijekun man, qualifies him to displace the ruler, his identity as a son 
of Kutuje, as an insider in relation to the society, makes him eligible to replace 
the ruler. 

Knowing only the former identity, of course, Odewale relates to Ojuola 
across an axis of difference. The allegorical significance of Odewale’s un- 
known identity, on the other hand, within the context of his relationship 
with Ojuola, his own mother, will be considered presently. Even the apparent 
ethnic difference between Odewale, the new ruler, and Ojuola, who represents 
the culture of the displaced colonizer, is, in the event, a mere prelude to its 
own abolition: having embodied a breaking of tradition by being appointed 
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king in spite of his different ethnicity, Odewale then reasserts tradition 
precisely by marrying the previous ruler’s wife: 


For eleven years now, 

I, Odewale, 

the only son of Ogundele, 
have ruled Kutuje 

and have taken for wife, 

as custom wishes, 

Ojuola, the motherly Queen. 


(7) 


He was different, but now, by conjugation into the community, he is the same. 

The allegorical import of Odewale’s desire not to be different, expressed 
quite poignantly throughout the play, can be illuminated by a startling 
passage in Fanon’s Black Skin, White Masks. The ‘custom’ that Odewale 
observes in marrying Ojuola, and any desire for her that might motivate 
that observance, as part of his more general desire not to be different, may 
be explained in the opening of the chapter titled “The Man of Color and 
the White Woman’: 


I wish to be acknowledged not as black but as white. Now—and this is a form of 
recognition that Hegel had not envisaged—who but a white woman can do this for me? 
By loving me she poses that I am worthy of white love. I am loved like a white man. 

I am a white man. 

Her love takes me onto the noble road that leads to total realization... 

I marry white culture, white beauty, white whiteness. When my restless hands caress 
those white breasts, they grasp white civilization and dignity and make them mine. 
(1967a: 63) 


The mobilization of the figure of a woman here to represent a ‘civilization’, a 
culture, might be explained by reference to Malinowski’s argument, already 
cited in a quotation from Fanon (ibid. 152), concerning the predominance of 
matriarchal structures within numerous African societies.2” There are, as we 
have noted, two references to Adetusa’s mother in this regard: when Odewale 
enquires into the circumstances of his murder, he is told that “[Adetusa] said 
that he was going to see his mother’s land near Ede’ (22); and he is also told by 
one of Adetusa’s attendants, when he confronts them on the yam farm, that 
‘This land belongs to the mother of our master’ (47). The allegory, however, 
complicates this attempt to explain the high symbolic status of Ojuola by 
reference to an exclusively ‘African’ phenomenon. Insofar as Adetusa is 


27 A useful treatment of ‘the Mother Africa trope’ specifically within the postcolonial context, 
is Stratton 1994: 39-55. 
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understood to represent the colonizer, his mother, who owns land that he 
administers on her behalf and in her absence, has been equated with the 
mystical Queen-Empress herself. Ojuola’s great import is thus figured as 
deriving from a metropolitan dimension at least as much as from any 
indigenous tradition. That both cultures to which the play is heir, however, 
characterize a motherland by means of a female figure permits this character 
to represent one culture within two, and that one is, of course, the colonial 
culture which believes, ironically, that there is only one anyway. This repre- 
sentation could, however, given adjustments to the allegory, be of the indi- 
genous culture, and thus testifies to what we shall discover is the play’s 
inability to divide its multiple provenance. 

Having slain the colonial patriarch, Odewale, the liberating hero, estab- 
lishes an impermissibly intimate relationship with the cultural values that the 
dead political figure bequeaths. Among these values, of course, are both 
psychoanalysis and Greek tragedy. Even before Odewale embraced the colo- 
nialist culture that brought these values to the land, and historically to 
Nigeria, he was, in effect, complying with the contours of Oedipus’ fate, as 
traced by both Sophocles and Freud. Marriage to Ojuola thus involves merely 
a greater propinquity to those imported institutions and an accumulating 
consciousness of them. What Odewale does not know, and what he comes to 
learn, are, however, of a different order from what Oedipus does not know 
and then learns; such oblivion will be repeated, if not compounded, by 
Augustus Newcastle in Dove’s The Darker Face of the Earth, treated in the 
next chapter. Whereas Oedipus is ignorant only of himself, Odewale knows 
neither himself nor Oedipus nor the apparatus of knowing that has been built 
up around him. This different magnitude of ignorance in turn generates 
consequences in the dramatic irony that embraces the audience.2® To the 
extent that The Gods addresses what is often called a ‘native elite’, of Nigerians 
not only taught English but also versed in classical knowledge, such an 
audience is compelled to participate in a dramatic irony that is much more 
excruciating even than in Oedipus Tyrannus itself.29 So intense was this 
dramatic irony in Tiata Fahodzi’s production at the Arcola, before a metro- 
politan audience, that the emerging uncertainty about who is who, exposed 
by Odewale’s questioning, was played quite farcically, until the massive gravity 


28 In at least one Nigerian high school Rotimi’s play was used pedagogically to define the 
general principle of dramatic irony. We thank Chichi Opara for relating her experience at 
school. 

29 Kerr (1995: 117-18) distinguishes between the original 1968 production of The Gods and 
the 1970 revival at Ife in terms of more and less academic audiences respectively. He also notes 
that the later production, which played to much larger audiences, incorporated more mime and 
song. 
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of the tragedy finally impinged. Most intense is probably the scene in which 
Odewale taunts Aderopo by ascribing to him the same sexual desire for his 
mother that Baba Fakunle has attributed to Odewale himself. Since Aderopo/ 
Creon is Ojuola/Jocasta’s son rather than her brother, as he is in Sophocles’ 
play, the irony is accentuated. The psychoanalytic narrative is thus invoked 
even more intimately. 

Despite Odewale’s increasing knowledge of Ojuola, of the culture left by the 
colonizer, this knowledge does not assist him in what he ultimately wants to 
know, which is who he is. Faintly echoing Oedipus’s statement ‘I must find 
out my birth’ (1. 1085), he indicates how important this knowledge is: “I must 
know who I am’ (65). One response, of course, to this implied question is 
“Oedipus, but any constituency of the ‘native elite’ within the audience must 
know that this knowledge would be of as little use to Odewale as it would be 
to the constituency in the audience that is not conversant with Greek myth- 
ology.3° Just as Oedipus’ knowledge would not be advanced by learning that 
he was Odewale, so Odewale would not be instantly enlightened by learning 
that he was comparable to Oedipus. Only a particular audience, within the 
early scope of the play’s historical exposure, would have known both charac- 
ters, and yet that knowledge would have been unavailing because it would 
have approximated what W. E. B. Du Bois formulated as “double conscious- 
ness’. In the white world, but not of the white world, the black subject, in Du 
Bois’s account, is constituted as a contradiction.3! Insofar as Du Bois’s 
concept might be extended from the African-American experience to other 
experiences within the African continent and diaspora, there would be no 
easy mediation between Odewale and Oedipus on the part of an indigenous 
African audience. Double consciousness would, in effect, correspond to the 
split in dramatic irony, so prominent in this play, whereby the audience 
knows what the character does not and yet cannot translate its knowledge 
into that ignorance. Such double consciousness seemed rather less insistent 
among the knowing metropolitan audience at the Arcola Theatre. 

The Gods has already been understood to plot the limits of psychoanalysis 
both by modelling a protagonist who does not encounter the Sphinx and by 
implicitly deploying a version of Fanon’s argument that colonialism is re- 
sponsible for the Oedipus complex. Just as psychoanalysis is derived, on this 
account, from European culture, so it cannot be applied dependably to 
African cultures, and it is consequently of limited use either to Odewale or 
to African audiences of the play. Since Greek tragedy is of similar utility, it is 


30 This differentiation within an indigenous audience can only be a provisional one: Jeyifo 
(1985: 78-89) persuasively tests the whole distinction between ‘literary’ and ‘popular’ drama in 
Africa. 

31 See Ch. 1, p. 61. 
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evident that the colonial culture that Odewale comes to know so well does not 
serve him very well.32 There seems, however, to be a contradiction here, 
insofar as the play tracks the limits of psychoanalysis and of Greek tragedy 
in particular, by figuring and so depending on those discourses. Shortcircuit- 
ing this contradiction is the fact that these discourses of Greek tragedy and 
psychoanalysis do not feature in The Gods only as a consequence of their own 
momentum within colonial culture. Although they were vigorously exported, 
they were also imported, and their import is changed radically in the process. 
Such importation, however, requires at least a knowledge of the exported 
cultural form, which here is Greek tragedy, before the import of that form can 
be transformed. In proportion as that acquaintance increases, double con- 
sciousness is polarized. Since this double consciousness is much more charged 
than is the dramatic irony of Oedipus Tyrannus, its internal segregation 
escalates to a pitch where it begins to function dialectically. 

What this dialectic produces is not knowledge as such, despite all the claims 
of reason vested in Greek tragedy and psychoanalysis. In the case of Odewale, 
who possesses a vivid double consciousness, albeit without any relationship to 
the looming dramatic irony, his increased proximity to the colonizer’s culture 
produces his children. Their particular significance in the context of the 
allegory is that they are products of miscegenation between the colonizer 
and the colonized; they are the postcolonial identity issuing from the violent 
and pathological encounter between pre-colonial and colonial identities. 
Making this matter so pressing is the fact that miscegenation is probably 
the greatest object of anxiety within colonialist discourse in general. As 
emphasis of its magnitude, the anxiety about exogamy is articulated in this 
play, as in Dove’s The Darker Face of the Earth, by means of the archetypal 
myth of endogamy. Extremes of exogamy are thus characterized in The Gods, 
as well as in Dove’s play, in terms of an extreme of endogamy identified with 
the figure of Oedipus. Although miscegenation presupposes an extreme 
exogamy, which ought logically to preclude incest, colonial miscegenation, 
as it is figured in The Gods, issues into the extreme endogamy of incest 
because there is simply no outside beyond the colonial relation against 
which identity might now be defined. By insisting on an absolute separation 
between colonizers and colonized, on the one hand, and a close proximity 
between them, on the other, colonial empire collapses in on itself, both 
logically and historically. The play thus dramatizes how colonialism overrides 
the very differences that it strives to institute, in the very act of this attempted 
institution. After the colonial embrace, and the children literal and figurative 


32 Compare with Ch. 3, p. 140. 
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that it engenders, Oedipus’ question “Who am I?’ is unanswerable by both 
sides, because each side has changed the other in the process of cultural 
exchange.>3 

Miscegenation has emerged so far in The Gods as what occurs between 
Odewale and Ojuola, and it transpires on the basis of two assumptions 
derived from our allegorical reading of the play: the first is that Odewale 
can be identified as a hero of national liberation in a provisionally successful 
conflict against colonial power; the second is that Ojuola represents the 
cultural property of the colonizer, left behind in the wake of decolonization 
and appropriated in turn by the emancipated colonial subject; four of the 
children in the play can thus be cast as miscegenated issue. At least one of 
these allegorical equations can, however, be readily adjusted, and there is 
pressure to do so exerted by the fact of Odewale’s real parentage and the huge 
dramatic irony that it occasions. Although we have adduced several grounds 
on which Ojuola might be identified allegorically with the colonizer’s cultural 
values, there is also a powerful trope that might figure her to the contrary. 
Even as Fanon correlates ‘the mother country’ (1967a: 18) with the colonizer’s 
metropolis, the colonialist discourse so characteristic of that metropolis 
persistently represents the colonial periphery itself as a female figure, requir- 
ing the discipline and love offered, and indeed enforced, by the colonizer who 
is thereby identified as male.34 The project of this rhetorical tableau, of course, 
has been the naturalization, and hence justification, of the colonial relation- 
ship. This gendering of alterity has since been identified as perhaps the most 
abiding ideological reflex of orientalism itself. While we must note its trace 
within The Gods, its articulations will be observed more closely in the three 
final chapters of this book which treat African and Afro-Caribbean adapta- 
tions of the Antigone. 

However Ojuola may be construed in this context, the fact that she can be 
understood, either way, as the embodiment of the colonizer’s or of the 
colonial subject’s values, attests to the almost parodic versatility of the figur- 
ing of ethnic difference as female. Just as the colonizer systematically repre- 
sents what ‘he’ is in the business of possessing as female, and thereby asserts 
the inevitability of the colonial relation, so the colonized subject, in Fanon’s 
account and to some extent in Rotimi’s play, casts the colonizer’s own assets as 
differently and alluringly gendered. Both poles of the colonial relationship 


33 Hardwick (2004) writes illuminatingly on related matters, and we differ from her argu- 
ment about Greek drama ‘decolonizing the minds of both colonized and decolonizers’ (221) 
only in tracing in Rotimi’s play some of the limits on and conditions of such decolonization as 
they are dramatized there. 

34 See e.g. Boehmer’s remarks on the colonial feminization, and violation, of the colonized 
subject and territory (1995: 80-1, 86-7). 
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thus represent what they value among the assets of the other as a female entity. 
This patriarchal complicity within the otherwise asymmetrical relationship 
between colonizer and colonized has been an object of some interrogation by 
critics such as Gayatri Spivak (1985) and Sara Suleri (1992), and we shall 
reflect on it in Chapters 5 and 7. Our current effort, however, is to acknow- 
ledge this powerful trope as a rare point of intersection within the double 
consciousness forced on the colonial subject. By doing so, we shall be able to 
read Ojuola’s shifting significance within the play and so trace the twists of 
miscegenation as they are unwound at the end. 

Considered from Odewale’s perspective, Ojuola is different from and yet 
complementary to him. After his impassioned exchanges with Baba Fakunle 
and Aderopo, Odewale is consoled by Ojuola and says of her, just after she has 
left: “Gods! What a woman! Give me some of her patience, I pray you. 
Some...some of her cool heart...let her cool spirit enter my body and 
cool the hot, hot hotness in my blood—the hot blood of a gorilla (39). 
Odewale here characterizes Ojuola’s effect on him with reference to his 
assumption that she is a member of a tribe superior to his own and that she 
is, furthermore, a queen by right of her previous marriage to a legitimately 
installed monarch. Her effects imply these causes. The first part of this 
assumption is, of course, not entirely accurate, even though Odewale has 
been raised by the Ijekun tribe, and the second part is not necessarily secure, 
because Odewale himself gained Ojuola as a consequence of conquest. Al- 
though this conquest was directed against the enemies of Kutuje, the fact 
remains that Ojuola was a prize. Cast as such, she begins to fall under the sway 
of the trope that is common to both camps; Ojuola can also be represented 
from the hypothetical perspective of Adetusa the colonizer and thus features 
as a desirable victim. 

Complicating this hypothesis whereby a distinction between Odewale and 
Adetusa corresponds to a distinction in characterizations of Ojuola is the fact 
that Odewale and Adetusa do behave quite symmetrically. There is, however, 
one vital difference between them: whereas Adetusa, like Laius, jettisons a 
baby, who happens to be Odewale, Odewale himself recruits a baby to the 
family in a departure from Sophocles’ script. The significance of Ojuola’s 
differential staging is considerable. With respect to Adetusa, she is posed, by 
the mighty trope, as a desirable alien resource, waiting to be taken; from 
Odewale’s perspective, she is perceived to represent the colonizer’s cultural 
assets. What Adetusa ultimately wants, as revealed within the trope, is to 
possess the other but to remain himself, touching but finally untouched; what 
Odewale likewise wants is to possess the other which embodies the colonizer’s 
cultural values, but his final ambition, by contrast with that of the colonizer, is 
precisely to be changed from self to other in the process. Given to these 
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Fig. 1. Scene from Ola Rotimi, The Gods Are Not To Blame. Produced at the Arcola 
Theatre, London, May 2005 


desiring figures by Ojuola, however, is what they do not seek: though we 
cannot directly ascertain what Adetusa might have received, because he has 
been removed from the scene, the logic of the trope entails the colonizer’s self 
being changed and effectively hybridized by the colonial relation that he 
desires; Odewale, however, receives exactly the opposite, since his intimate 
acquaintance with what he takes to be the colonizer’s cultural values does not 
transform him into the other that he wants to become. Why it does not do so 
is because Ojuola does not simply embody the colonizer’s values but repre- 
sents those values as they are articulated across the colonial territory and 
consequently changed; just as the colonizer is changed by his embrace of 
colonial possessions, so are his possessions. 

Odewale changes only to the extent that he recognizes that he cannot 
change, because his immediate forebears have already changed one another, 
so precluding him from obtaining, through Ojuola, the pure cultural identity 
of the colonizer which he craves. The horror then experienced by Odewale is 
caused by his recognition that he has not been able to access the colonizer’s 
glamorous values fully and directly and that his ‘original’ identity, even 
though it is different from what he supposed, has been both confirmed and 
perpetuated into the next generation. Presuming that he had accessed the 
colonizer’s cultural authority and been elevated from the status of ‘bush’ to 
that of king, he discovers that those cultural assets had in fact been changed 
irrevocably in the very act of his own creation. He himself, in his very 
constitution, is the obstacle to the fulfilment of his desire; and yet he is also, 
as is Sophocles’ Oedipus, the very object of his own desire, insofar as he is all 
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that is available, as the murderer of Laius in Oedipus Tyrannus, and as the 
closest approximation to the colonizer’s pure values in The Gods Are Not To 
Blame. Miscegenated though he is, there is no more viable option after the 
colonial encounter. 

Ojuola’s symmetrical horror, and her version of female castration, seem to 
proceed from the same perspective of self-degradation as Odewale’s response. 
Habituated to an exogamous relationship with a conqueror, whether Adetusa 
or Odewale, she suddenly confronts herself in a largely endogamous relation- 
ship with one who embodies her own lineage as a colonial subject, as well as 
the lineage of the colonizer. The irony here is that the endogamy reviled by 
Odewale and Ojuola, in the name of approximating the colonizer’s identity, is 
exactly the principle valorized by colonialism in its effort to avoid the 
miscegenation that is virtually integral to colonization. The structural con- 
tradiction between the colonizer’s aversion to exogamy and the colonial 
subject’s affinity for it is intensified by the formal contradiction within the 
play between its colonial content and its mythic form, which is, of course, 
invested in endogamy rather than the exogamy at issue. That this endogamy is 
pushed to an extreme in the mythic frame serves to ironize the anxiety about 
exogamy so rampant within colonialism and shared even by Odewale and 
Ojuola as they identify with the colonizer’s benefits and values. It is, as we 
shall see, this same pathological investment, on Odewale’s part, in the Greek 
aspects of the colonizer’s culture that the play goes on to eschew, precisely by 
juxtaposing this culture with the Yoruba alternative that Odewale is thereby 
shown to have neglected. 

Ojuola is, then, a rare pivot within the double consciousness of the 
colonized subject who has initiated the process of decolonization. Pivoting 
between the desire of the colonizer and the desire of the colonized, as the 
differential other demanded by each of these masculinized figures, she is the 
fulcrum of the dialectic that drives decolonization after the political patriarch 
has been dispatched. What issues from this dialectic, as we have noted, is the 
next generation and its miscegenated identity. One allegorical implication of 
this continuing identity is, of course, the proposition that cultural decolon- 
ization is simply an impossibility. Slaying political colonialism is one thing, 
and might almost be done accidentally, but relating, even as a self-liberated 
colonial subject, to the colonizer’s culture is another matter entirely. Rotimi’s 
play itself embodies this cultural miscegenation. Featuring several obvious 
lineaments of Greek tragedy, on the one hand, and several elements derived 
from Yoruba culture, such as deities, names, and proverbs, on the other, The 
Gods is itself a miscegenated drama. Even as it articulates an allegory of 
colonization and decolonization, the play is more than a distanced represen- 
tation of these historical processes; it is also a miscegenated product of those 
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processes that it represents.35 To this extent that it is dramatically part of what 
it also depicts, it attests to the immanence that results from colonization, to 
the absence of any transcendent perspective from which colonial and post- 
colonial history might be narrated. The only distance in this representation 
lies in the allegory of colonization and decolonization that the play dramatizes 
as finally collapsing into cultural miscegenation; the only distance available to 
permit any representation at all is Odewale’s mistaken notion that he is an 
outsider who has been admitted to an exclusive interior. Once he is disabused 
of this misconception, he repudiates the distancing faculty of sight which has 
helped to mislead him and leaves the scene of his error, and the play promptly 
ends under the impact of an implosion of difference into identity. 


HYBRIDITY AS INCEST 


So intimate is the cultural miscegenation embodied by the play that distin- 
guishing its Yoruba elements from its Greek components seems barely pos- 
sible. The play’s theatrical realization in particular, prescribed in quite 
detailed stage directions, defies such analysis and duly creates the impression 
that the stagecraft of the two cultures, in certain respects if not in others, is 
utterly and already cognate: the music and dance especially, which are em- 
phasized in the Prologue, and the shrine centre stage, are virtually common 
factors which have involved little adaptation. In addition to such continuous 
elements, however, there are some features of the play that seem to be 
irreducibly components of Yoruba culture, such as the particular deity 
Ogun and the Yoruba language featuring in several choral passages. The 
converse, however, does not apply: there are no items in the play that seem 
exclusively Greek. What might explain this imbalance is not only the likely 
demands of a Nigerian audience, which might have been averse to unrecon- 
structed elements of Greek drama in an otherwise West African play, but also 
the resistance of The Gods itself to the very Greek models that it invokes. Even 
as this play mobilizes a Greek antecedent, it will not permit that antecedent to 
force its way into its African avatar on its own auratic terms. ‘Pull’ rather than 
‘push’ is the version of cultural power in play here. 


35 Any argument to the effect that our reading of the play, as an allegory of its own divided 
inheritance within the fraught family of colonialism, is too sophisticated or Eurocentric is met 
neatly by Layiwola’s account of the ‘so-called literary drama of Nigeria’. “The reason it misses the 
tastes of its audience, as Jeyifo and Clark have observed, is that it is still a half-child that needs to 
groom itself? ‘J. P. Clark... writes that our literary drama “has its heart right in at home in Nigeria 
and its head deep in the wings of American and European theatre!” ’ (Layiwola 1991: 76-7). 
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Despite this resistance, those components of The Gods that might be 
identified indiscriminately as either ‘Greek’ or ‘Yoruba’ effectively wrest 
control of the play from each of these cultures, and indeed from the play 
itself. Once The Gods begins to develop the myth of endogamy in Oedipus 
Tyrannus, it not only articulates its own myth of exogamy but also realizes 
that exogamy within itself.3° From this constitutive loss of self-control derives 
the most tantalizing implication of the play. Having proposed and demon- 
strated that the colonial encounter hybridizes both its immediate issue and 
also the cultures that were party to it in the first place, the play implies that 
many of its characteristics cannot be attributed reliably to either of its cultural 
parents. The crucial implication, however, resides less in this conflation, and 
more in how it retrospectively focuses the postcolonial allegory prevailing in 
the play, before this miscegenation obliterates it. What is thus emphasized by 
the explicit miscegenation of the play itself is the fact that Odewale, the 
colonial subject and rebellious son, shares with Adetusa, the aggressive col- 
onizer and fading father, a common parent or ancestor in the colonizer’s 
history; the characteristics of this pure white forebear, furthermore, cannot be 
dependably distinguished in Odewale from those of the pure colonial subject 
represented by Ojuola, who herself fluctuates between this status and its 
imperial contrary. 

The import of this common and indistinguishable forebear is that the play’s 
audience, whether it consists of those previously colonized or of the colon- 
izers, is permitted, even encouraged, to acknowledge that these two histories 
and identities cannot be separated, even in retrospect.3” Not only has the 
phantasmatic segregation between colonizer and colonized imploded, but so 
has the distinction between postcolonial future and colonial past. To the 
extent that the Greek myth of Oedipus is used by The Gods to propose that 
the colonizers and the colonized now share a history, in the form of a 
common parent, both groups can suppose either that the colonized possess 
Hellenic qualities or that the colonizers possess African cultural character- 
istics. This startling implication is articulated, as we have seen, not only by the 
content of the myth, in which an extreme endogamy prevails, but also within 
The Gods itself, where Yoruba and Greek elements cannot be categorized 
exclusively. Insofar as The Gods deploys the Greek myth to represent colonial 


36 Beyond these intimacies between Yoruba and Greek, Amkpa (2004: 16-18) argues that, in 
common, postcolonial Nigerian and English dramas often model hybridization as the principle 
informing their respective nations. Coker (2005) argues, to the contrary, that Rotimi’s later 
history plays succeed in establishing an ‘indigenous aesthetic. One could propose that The Gods 
serves to exorcise colonial affinities before the later plays. This would not easily be our view. 

37 Though conventionally associated with Bhabha, ‘hybridity, as Moore-Gilbert (1997: 116- 
17) observes, is implicit in Fanon’s work. 
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exogamy collapsing into colonial endogamy, and offers itself as the cultural 
issue of that union, the whole Western tradition of polarizing Greek and 
African cultures is shortcircuited. Either Africans share cultural qualities with 
the Greeks, or the former colonizers share qualities with Africans. Since only 
one cultural forebear in common is logically projected within the allegory, 
moreover, only one of these scenarios can prevail, and so both colonized and 
colonizers must choose, dramatically, between them. 

In the context of colonialist discourse, the proposition that the colonizer 
shares characteristics with Africans would be inadmissible because this equa- 
tion, as it is framed by the play, would take place on the ground of the 
common aggression dramatized there, whereby colonial power is revealed 
merely as inter-ethnic violence writ large. This ground of identification might 
be equally unappealing to postcolonial discourse, since the play condemns 
inter-ethnic strife by casting it, reciprocally, as a version of colonialist aggres- 
sion. The play’s explicit mutual comparison of colonizing and colonized 
subjects is very unprepossessing. Less obviously incriminating to both sides 
is the more abstract possibility, not specifically expressed by the play, that 
former colonizers and previously colonized subjects have always shared in a 
general humanity. The liability attending this otherwise axiomatic relation- 
ship is that those previously colonized have reason to doubt this humanism, 
not only because it did not prevent colonization, but also because it actively 
justified and drove this process: once humanity was established, in the 
Enlightenment, as a common commodity, it could then be quantified and 
allocated on a rationed basis; from those to whom less humanity was appor- 
tioned could then be taken land and resources in return for spiritual guidance 
and a regime of work and moral discipline imposed on them by those more 
lavishly self-endowed with this humanity. Neither the heirs to the colonizers 
nor the descendants of the colonized are likely, on the two counts described 
above, to assent to a commonality between them. 

Which leaves the proposition that Africans share cultural qualities with the 
Greeks. This notion seems much more congenial all round. What articulates 
this equation within the play are those elements, such as the central shrine and 
the dimensions of music and dance, which are certainly signs of the play’s 
affiliations with Yoruba culture and may well be traces of the Sophoclean 
model that it otherwise invokes. This equation, furthermore, is facilitated 
from beyond the play by the Romantic stereotype of Greece as the noble 
infancy, or cradle, of Western civilization. Elaborated by German writers such 
as Schiller and A. W. Schlegel, using Rousseau’s arguments about the inno- 
cence and nobility of primal nature within humanity, this stereotype of 
the Greeks was potentially consistent with contemporary idealizations of 
Africans. That this identification remains largely potential is probably testimony 
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to the increasing impact, and refinement, of racial categorization in the early 
nineteenth century and thereafter. 

This potential is assertively realized in The Gods Are Not To Blame and in 
the other plays considered in this book. There is even a sense in which this 
identification between Africans and ancient Greeks is projected so far that its 
terms become reversible, and the ancient Greeks are said to be like Africans. 
Although this claim that “Greeks ’r us’ may appear to be the mere converse of 
the play’s implied analogy between modern Africans and ancient Greeks, this 
converse is a more charged proposition. Just as the play segregates its claim 
that Africans share cultural qualities with Greeks from the claim that Africans 
share such qualities with their former colonizers, by attaching different 
implications to these contingencies, so it implies a distinction between its 
identification of Africans with Greeks and its equation of Greeks with 
Africans. What constitutes this distinction within the play is an accumulating 
difference of degree. As the play begins, the Prologue suggests parallels 
between an African play and a Greek one, but as these parallels proliferate, 
the converse identification of the Greek as African, also asserts itself. Once the 
plot develops the allegory to the juncture at which colonizer and colonized are 
represented as sharing a parent or ancestor, wherever that moment might be, 
this identification crystallizes quite logically. 

The significance, and even intelligibility, of such an identification was not 
widely manifest until the spectacular advent of Bernal’s Black Athena in 1987. 
Even so, Black Athena acknowledges that it is not the first to try and rehabili- 
tate ‘the ancient model’ in which Greek civilization was produced by contact 
with Egyptian and Phoenician presences. Others have been there quite re- 
cently, and indeed Bernal characterizes them as falling into two groups. There 
are Jewish scholars who have successfully reasserted the profile of the Phoe- 
nicians in the formation of classical Greece, and there is a group that has 
promoted the Egyptian constituency: 


The only people to champion Ancient Egypt have been small groups of West African 
and American Blacks. Even they, however, are much more concerned with proving that 
Egypt is truly African and black than with its influence on Greece. And where they are 
concerned with this influence, they have focussed on transmission through Greeks’ 
studies in Egypt, and what they see as the wholesale plundering and appropriating of 
Egyptian philosophy and science after the Alexandrian conquest. (1987: 401) 


Having differentiated his own project from that of the ‘Afrocentrists, Bernal 
arranges a rapprochement with them. Recollecting his encounter with recent 
Afrocentrist literature, he remarks: ‘After making this contact, I found myself 
very torn. On the one hand, my training made me recoil at the lack of so many 
of the outward trappings of scholarship; on the other, I found that my 
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intellectual position was far closer to the black literature than it was to 
orthodox ancient history’ (401-2). This circular detour, tellingly charged 
with the ambivalence of an inter-ethnic encounter, is, however, unnecessary, 
in the sense that there was already a body of work by writers of African 
descent that was more directly concerned with the cultural relationship 
between Africa and Greece. As we have noted, the very diasporic plays that 
adapt Greek tragedy, including those treated in this study, were almost all 
published before Black Athena. 

Even as these plays are distinct from those Afrocentrist writings cited by 
Bernal, because they are much more directly preoccupied with Greece, and do 
not refer to Egypt, they are similar to those works such as G. G. M. James’s 
Stolen Legacy (1954) in the sense that they are not scholarly works. Both 
Rotimi’s play and James’s more polemical volume imagine and assert a 
cultural lineage that they cannot substantiate. There is thus a sense in which 
these plays are further examples of those ‘Afrocentrist fantasies’ that Lefkowitz 
and MacLean accuse Bernal of underpinning with reckless truth claims based 
on faulty scholarship. What is crucial about these ‘fantasies’, however, and 
what Bernal’s critics miss, is the sheer conviction expressed there that some of 
the values attributed by nineteenth- and twentieth-century European culture 
exclusively to the figure of classical Greece, are also inherently part of cultures 
historically denigrated by that gesture of exclusion.*8 Such a positive, insistent 
claim seems particularly a feature of the plays that we are considering, rather 
than the polemical writings mentioned, because the plays formally instantiate 
at least one of the values to which they lay claim, by modelling themselves on 
Greek tragedy no less. 

Although part of the project of Rotimi’s play, as most of this chapter has 
argued, is to be a canonical counter-discourse, subverting and ironizing the 
Sophoclean ‘original’ and the values vested in it, The Gods seems also to 
appropriate a version of the very values that it criticizes. Even as it excoriates 
racialized reason by emphasizing Sophocles’ plotting of its limit, by invoking 
Freud’s account of its fragility and then by citing Fanon’s critique of Freud’s 
rational method, The Gods does not relinquish all investment in rationality: 
instead, it advocates a more practical, limited but fully socialized reason, like 
the faculty that Odewale applies, however abortively, to the plague in Kutuje, 
and that he uses at the end to draw the partial inference that the gods are not 
to blame. Reason is simply not an absolute. It may not be able to fathom all 
the complexities of postcolonial identity, who one is, but it can dictate the 
adoption of a child from an ailing mother, Iya Aburo (16). There are also 


38 The force of such conviction is caught in the phrase ‘postcolonial desires’ in the title of 
Amkpa (2004), as it figures subjectivity projecting into agency. 
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other values at issue in the play. By appropriating a Greek tragedy and 
proposing an equation between Greeks and Africans, The Gods, like the 
Afrocentrist writing concerned with ancient Egypt, stakes a claim not only 
to civilization but also to geographical connection and, indeed, to history. To 
the extent that the play equates Greeks with Africans, and not just vice versa, it 
insists that the tribal communities of Nigeria, and even of Africa overall, were 
not complacently waiting for colonialism in order to enter world history, but 
were instead either actually present before the Greeks and were thus capable 
of creating them, or were as potentially present within them as were the future 
colonized societies of Europe. Either way, whether influentially preceding the 
Greeks, as some Afrocentrists maintained, or culturally succeeding them, as 
The Gods alleges, the African societies in question did not, or do not, depend 
on colonial culture for the sum total of their relations with classical Greece. 
This assertion of an African participation in history, long before colonial rule, 
and in the dynamics of migration and conquest that may even have taken 
Africans to Greece, seems both ceremonious and necessary in 1968, as Nigeria 
emerges into independence. 

Despite the fact that the play insists on a continuity between itself and some 
of the values articulated in Oedipus Tyrannus, it is still the case that almost 
all of the colonial cultures of Europe have aggressively claimed all of Greek 
tragedy as their common historical property, undergirding their geographical 
acquisitions in Africa and elsewhere by means of a historical colonization of 
Greece. Since the past is another country, its resources can be appropriated 
and used in the subordination of yet another country in the present. To the 
extent that Oedipus Tyrannus has been inscribed with such a badge of 
ownership, the relationship between this Greek drama and the Nigerian 
transposition of it is tensely critical. Even though The Gods advances a strong 
claim to an unmediated continuity with some of the values articulated in 
Sophocles’ play, the claim itself is heavily mediated because it is a counter- 
claim directed against a colonial culture that would otherwise monopolize all 
continuity with Sophocles’ Athens. 

In appropriating some of the values enshrined in Greek tragedy, while 
challenging not only others but also the monopoly claimed by European 
culture on all of them, The Gods itself behaves quite oedipally. Just as The 
Gods embodies within itself the miscegenation that it decodes allegorically 
from Oedipus Tyrannus, so it re-enacts that play in its very relations with 
the play, with Greek tragedy in general, and with the whole paradigm of 
classical Greece and the colonizer’s claim to own it all. Since The Gods’s 
allegorically adapted plot here functions as a reflexive representation of 
that very gesture of adaptation, the play is blessed, and cursed, with a 
considerable self-consciousness. Provoked by the structural divisions inherent 
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in the oedipal relationship and in the colonial relationship that it here 
articulates, this self-consciousness does not enable the play to transcend the 
conditions that engender it. Like all texts, this play cannot fully dictate its own 
terms and is perhaps more riven than many as it celebrates decolonization, 
laments the internalized afterlife of colonialism, and exults in the colonizer’s 
cultural heritage while vigorously indigenizing it in the form of an African 
tragedy. Like Oedipus and Odewale, the play seems equally circumscribed by 
its acts of love and hate. Its self-knowledge does not exempt it. 

Is it then the case that The Gods, like the colonial subject in Fanon’s 
account, is arrested within the Oedipus complex, playing out the neo-colonial 
violence and desire of the Nigerian civil war and the impossibility of cultural 
decolonization in the family romance of the plot? Our answer is that three 
details in the play generate a more agreeable prospect. The first is the figure of 
the adopted child whom Odewale recruits to the family and then does not 
take with him as he leaves Kutuje at the end of the play. Since she is adopted, 
she cannot be readily absorbed into the oedipal scenario of the plot and the 
allegory; since, furthermore, she is not a male child, she is not immediately 
susceptible to the tight circuit of patriarchal violence that seems to be a 
necessary component of anti-colonial nationalism but ought not to be part 
of the emerging postcolonial relation itself. Even though her presence in the 
play serves to replace Odewale, the rejected child, who has since returned to 
fill the roles of husband and father only, she does not replace him with regard 
to gender. There is also a sense in which her mere presence shifts some of the 
weight of the canon by constituting a difference from the Sophoclean prece- 
dent. As an adoptive daughter of Odewale, she may even function, however 
proleptically, as an ‘improved’ version of Antigone. Not bound to Odewale as 
a sister, nor as a daughter, this child does not, unlike his incestuous daughters 
Oyeyemi and Adeyinka, accompany him into exile. 

What she does instead, in another divergence from the Sophoclean proto- 
type, is replace the two sons, who share in Odewale’s exile but who remain 
behind at the end of Oedipus Tyrannus. Whereas the two sons stay behind in 
Sophocles’ play to become warring brothers, and Antigone is not there to 
mediate between them till they are dead, in The Gods the sons leave and the 
daughter remains behind, perhaps as a warrant against future ethnic strife. 
A further implication of this different ending, in the context of the play’s 
allegory, is that Odewale seeks to remove from Kutuje all traces of the violence 
and miscegenation involved in both colonialism and decolonization. Such a 
project, however, is at variance not only with the play’s overall account of the 
impossibility of specifically cultural decolonization but also with a particular 
characterization in the play. Whereas Creon is the brother of Jocasta and 
hence both the brother-in-law and uncle of Oedipus, Aderopo is the son of 
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Ojuola and Adetusa and hence both the brother and son-in-law of Odewale. 
One function of this different characterization is, as we have noted, to invoke 
the apparatus of psychoanalytic theory so that the play can interrogate it; and 
this invocation is effected by the fact that Aderopo’s status as Ojuola’s son 
accentuates the dramatic irony when Odewale accuses him of wanting to 
couple with his own mother. Another more general function of Aderopo’s 
changed role is that of resisting, rewriting, and so appropriating the Sopho- 
clean ‘original’. This general function serves in turn to focus a more particular 
one: since Aderopo, like Odewale, is the son of Ojuola and Adetusa, he is, in 
the terms of the allegory, as miscegenated as Odewale himself. Odewale’s 
effort to excise the legacy of the colonizer from Kutuje by taking his nuclear 
family with him is therefore unavailing, because he has effectively bequeathed 
the state to a man who is as much a bastard child of the rape of Africa as 
himself. Even if Odewale can exonerate Kutuje of the political violence of 
decolonization, he cannot remove or reverse the cultural miscegenation, 
which remains to rule the emerging nation. 

Although this miscegenation changes both the colonizer and the colonized, 
and effectively creates a postcolonial culture, this culture is not, of course, 
modelled merely as an oedipal curse on those formerly colonized. The very 
revisions of Oedipus Tyrannus practised by The Gods which we have been 
discussing express allegorically the prospect of an emergence from oedipal 
trauma: Odewale’s adopted daughter, along with his second wife, Abero, 
enjoy a certain distance from the colonizer’s culture because they do not 
seem to be a product of it; and Aderopo, even though he is much more 
embroiled in it insofar as he is Adetusa’s son, does not, within the terms of the 
allegory, engage directly and incestuously with those more indigenous cul- 
tural values, represented by Ojuola, that have partly made him. There is a 
positive dislocation between the adopted daughter and the second wife and 
the colonizer’s culture on the one hand, and between Aderopo and the culture 
of the colonized on the other. In these spaces, a less haunted and stressed 
postcolonial identity might transpire in the future. 


YORUBA THEORIZING TRADITION 


There is one other detail within the play that may signify the play’s passage 
through, or displacement of, an Oedipus complex in the play’s relationship to 
the European canon. The detail in question figures twice, initially at the end of 
Odewale’s curse on whoever killed his father, and then at the conclusion of the 
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abortive encounter between Odewale and Baba Fakunle. The phrase in par- 
ticular is ‘Esu-Elegbara’ (24) or ‘Esu’ (28). Now, our effort so far has been 
chiefly to trace the relationship between The Gods and relevant figures within 
so-called European culture, and we have done so because the play itself, like 
the others that we shall discuss, is in part a canonical counter-discourse, 
interrogating European culture from the inside as much as from the outside. 
How the play does so, of course, is by dramatizing the unreliability of the very 
distinction between its interior and its exterior. To stage this dramatization, 
however, requires that this distinction, in its vulnerability, be traced from 
both sides. Our next effort will, accordingly, be to consider an African 
tradition invoked by the play. What this tradition will be seen to do, further- 
more, is to reassert a degree of difference between the indigenous and colonial 
components of the miscegenated Nigerian cultural legacy which the colonial 
component itself, in the form of the oedipal plot, represents as verging on 
mutual dissolution. By doing so, this African tradition will prevent any 
unilateral dissolution of traditions. The erosion will thus figure as common 
to both sides, but unevenly so. 

The terms “Esu-Elegbara’ (24) and ‘Esu’ (28), deployed at two vital junc- 
tures in The Gods, are immediately significant because they cite the tradition 
of Ifa divination, which is a tradition common to both Yoruba and Fon 
cultures in West Africa. Before constructing an argument about the sign- 
ificance of this tradition as it is dramatized in the play, we must acquaint 
ourselves with its internal mechanics, especially since the ensuing argument 
will propose that the play extrapolates the internal workings of this one 
tradition into an account of how The Gods relates, or might relate, to all the 
traditions that inform it. As such, this tradition is distinct from many others, 
African and otherwise, because it is also a theory of tradition, but on that 
same account resembles the colonial oedipal plot. This tradition will thus be 
seen as modelling a distinctly non-canonical relationship that The Gods seems 
to figure between itself and its canonical antecedent. Within the Yoruba and 
Fon pantheon, Esu is first and foremost the messenger of the gods, who 
conveys their will to humankind.39 This will is articulated first, on behalf of 
all of the gods, through the mediation of the one god Ifa, who is effectively 
their scribe, enabling them to communicate with one another and likewise 
with humanity. To communicate with humans, however, a translation of Ifa’s 
transcriptions is required, and it is Esu who mediates between Ifa and 
humanity. Just as Ifa mediates communication among the gods and between 
the gods and humanity, so Esu supplements Ifa by mediating between him 
and humans. 


39 An ample and nuanced account of Esu is Pelton 1980: 127-63. 
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The human end of this relay looks rather different. To ascertain the will of 
the gods, the priest, or babalawo, whose title is evidently cognate with Baba 
Fakunle’s, places sixteen palm nuts on a divining board and then reorders 
them sixteen times. It is with the signs thus configured that Ifa writes onto the 
divining board. The babalawo then interprets these visual signs by translating 
them into an oral poetry, and it is within this exercise that Esu performs his 
offices by directing the interpretation. In doing so, however, Esu does not 
simply decode Ifa’s divine writing in obsequious fashion; he is instead under- 
stood to interpret Ifa’s writing very actively, to the extent that he is ultimately 
responsible for making it mean. How he does so, furthermore, is by animating 
the otherwise static, gnomic, and definitive writing with a set of more 
complex, equivocal meanings grounded in immediate practical circumstances 
and articulated in the oral poetry called ‘Odw’. The statements generated from 
this oral matrix must then be applied by the human suppliant to his or her 
own circumstances and to that extent are assigned their meaning in the 
application.4° The net result of the indeterminacy within this relay, intro- 
duced particularly by Esu, is that Yoruba fate is, within limits, negotiable, as 
the suppliant reinterprets it in the act of applying it. Destiny and prophecy are 
thus highly contingent on interpretation.*! It is this indeterminacy generated 
by Esu’s mediation that constitutes the major distinction between the ancient 
Greek and Yoruba notions of fate traced by the critics of The Gods mentioned 
at the outset. 

Against the stricture, advanced particularly by Etherton (1982), that these 
notions of fate are incompatible and so vitiate the play, our argument is that 
the play itself is aware of this contradiction, which it has internalized, and that 
it seeks to resolve it by asserting the prevalence of the Yoruba version of a 
flexible fate. While Aderopo, at the end of the play, observes of Odewale’s 
career, ‘It is the way the gods meant it to happen’ (70), Odewale counters with 
the Yoruba model: ‘No, no! Do not blame the Gods...The powers would 
have failed if I did not let them use me’ (71). This exchange has been discussed 
earlier, when it was read as a reflection on the extent to which the colonial 
powers may have warped Nigerian history.42 Our conclusion in that context 
was that Aderopo’s argument is more plausible than the combined counter- 
argument of Odewale and Rotimi himself. This exchange, however, can be 


40 Explicating this divination, Bascom states that ‘The client finds his own answer’ and, 
furthermore, calls the process ‘a projective technique, comparable to the Rorshach Test’ (1969: 69). 

41 Comparing some West African religions, Fortes deploys Oedipus and Job to personify 
differing notions of how the individual relates to the cosmos: “The oedipal principle is best 
summed up in the notion of Fate or Destiny, the Jobian principle in that of Supernatural Justice’ 
(1983: 3). Fortes concludes that ‘in West African religions’ these principles ‘are not opposed but 
rather supplement each other’ (40), as we propose in The Gods Are Not To Blame. 

42 Related discussion is at p. 98. 
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seen to function in another context, and there the validity of the two argu- 
ments seems to be transposed. 

As well as pronouncing on the colonizers’ enduring sway over a newly 
independent Nigeria, this exchange pertains to the cultural pressure of the 
canon bequeathed by the colonizer. Even as the play seems to propose that the 
colonizer’s cultural legacy is pervasive, as noted in our first reading of this 
exchange, it also claims that this otherwise ineluctable presence can be 
radically rewritten, as indeed it is in The Gods itself. The exchange between 
Aderopo and Odewale verifies this claim performatively, even as it makes it, 
by citing and then resisting a model of influence from the past that is belied in 
the very misquoting or rewriting of the Greek play that is its locus classicus. To 
contradict Sophocles flagrantly on this matter of fate is in itself to prove that 
this fate does not prevail as a mode of causation in the cultural realm.*3 
Although Odewale suffers the same inexorable fate, The Gods itself is not so 
implacably driven by precedent. It is this provisional distinction between what 
happens in the play and how the play has emerged from that historical process 
to respond to it that permits both Aderopo’s account of fate and Odewale’s 
opposed version to be correct. 

The Gods has figured in our argument so far as a critique of how European 
culture has erected on perhaps the most canonical Greek tragedy a tradition 
of reason that has underwritten, directed, and justified the colonization of 
several continents by one. In doing so, Rotimi’s play has contested the deeply 
ideological premise that Greek tragedy in particular, and the ideal of classical 
Greece in general, has furnished this asset because it is inalienably the 
property of the European culture that traces its origin to those touchstones. 
Claiming its own share in these values, while challenging the European 
tradition that has often rewritten them in the service of colonial culture, 
Rotimi’s play negotiates, by the act of adaptation, its own degree of critical 
latitude within that European tradition. What renders this adaptation more 
creative than most within the tradition is the fact that this work of adaptation 
is partially constituted within, and recruits the emerging adaptation to, a 
similarly emergent Nigerian tradition of literary drama. As well as making a 
new contribution to an established tradition of European drama, The Gods is 
instrumental in making a new tradition.“ 

Yet the play can be seen to do much more. Since the recently innovated 
tradition of Nigerian literary drama is itself constructed from other cultural 
traditions, such as Yoruba metaphysics, this largely indigenous tradition can 


43 The notion of fate in Oedipus Tyrannus is usefully explicated, and complicated, in 
Winnington-Ingram 1980: 150-78 and in Segal 2001: 53-70. 

44 A useful historical outline of Nigerian theatre is Banham et al. 1994: 67-73. A fuller 
account is Ogunbiyi ed. 1981: 3-53. 
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be a resource that allows the play to theorize its relationship with Sophocles’ 
prototype, and more generally with the European canon, in terms not already 
contained within the canon.45 If The Gods were not able to do so, the 
relationship that we have observed it conducting with the canon would be 
more or less encapsulated in Harold Bloom’s rigorously occidental theory of 
oedipal intertextuality. Even though there are alternative models available, 
such as Homi Bhabha’s ‘mimicry’, to describe this relationship, the fact that 
The Gods explicitly transposes Oedipus Tyrannus and its Freudian baggage, 
prompts an extrapolation of the oedipal dynamic from within the play to the 
spaces between the play and its canonical forebears.*° There is even a sense in 
which The Gods promotes this very model as an account of its profoundly 
ambivalent relationship with the canon and thus becomes The Anxiety of 
Influence avant la lettre; Bloom, after all, did not publish his ‘seminal’ work 
until 1973. 

Although relating to the canon canonically, by embracing Freudian am- 
bivalence, The Gods also seems ambivalent about this ambivalence. Miscege- 
nated by traditions of Yoruba and Greek drama, and so manifesting elements 
of each, The Gods is further hybridized by distinct theorizations of its rela- 
tionships with those traditions. What is at stake, then, is not only how The 
Gods relates to prior texts within an alien tradition, but also, and more 
importantly, how it theorizes that relationship. The very fact that it does 
theorize that relationship is significant because it serves as another demon- 
stration, against the stereotype of African art as artless, that postcolonial art 
not only can theorize itself, and its relationships, but must do so, if it is even 
to exist. If it could not theorize its relationships, it would be disregarded, 
partially assimilated into European traditions, or utterly dependent on post- 
colonial critics to supply a theoretical warrant for its identity and existence. 
That this play, moreover, can offer alternative theorizations renders its con- 
tradictions, to some extent, a resource.4” The first invocation of Esu, who will 
come to figure one of those theories, is, as we have noted, on the occasion of 
Odewale’s oath to Ogun, when he commits himself to bring the murderer of 
Adetusa to justice before the ritual feast of Ogun begins on the following day. 
Esu is here supplicated, along with several other Yoruba deities, to help 
Odewale fulfil his oath. His next entrance is in the discourse of Baba Fakunle 
as Odewale tries to dismiss him, and his unwelcome prophecy, with some 
monetary payment. The exchange, which also involves the boy who attends 
Baba Fakunle, proceeds as follows: 


45 See Adelugba and Obafemi (2004: 150-4) for an account of how literary drama became 
established in Nigeria. 

46 See Bhabha’s explication (1984 and 1988). 

47 See discussion of other resources at pp. 116-17 above. 
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BABA FAKUNLE. How much did he give you boy? 

Boy. Ten cowries, Baba. 

BABA FAKUNLE. Hand him back nine. All I am taking is one cowry for Esu the 
messenger of Ifa and Oludomare. No more. 

ODEWALE. | don’t want the balance. 

BABA FAKUNLE. Then hand him back his money, boy. 

ODEWALE. Give it back then. You do not deserve it anyway. Now go and eat without 
shame the dirty money of 
Your masters, the murderers. 


(28-9) 


There is no equivalent exchange in Oedipus Tyrannus, and so this passage, in 
and of itself, is a departure from that script. What motivates the exchange 
within the plot is Odewale’s earlier imputation, shared with Oedipus, that 
“The murderers have sealed his lips with money’ (27). Denying this allegation, 
Baba Fakunle declines all payment save the token tribute of one cowry for 
Esu, the powerful messenger of Ifa, the divine scribe, and of Olodumare, the 
creator of the universe and supreme Yoruba deity. By insisting that Baba 
Fakunle take all ten cowries, Odewale is parodically replaying the scene of 
bribery of which he imagines that Baba Fakunle has been a beneficiary, and he 
is thereby repudiating both Baba Fakunle’s status as a priest of Ifa and, by 
implication, the whole relay of communication from Ifa through Esu to Baba 
Fakunle himself. 

In denying this mode of communication, Odewale substitutes a more 
antagonistic version of cultural transmission in which the knowledge that is 
desired is also disavowed. This version is, of course, emplotted in the oedipal 
structure and so is eminently susceptible to Bloom’s formulation of cultural 
history. The crucial factor in the dilemma that confronts Odewale is that what 
Baba Fakunle offers is not simply a passive prescience of events that must 
necessarily come to pass, regardless of whether this knowledge is accepted or 
rejected by the suppliant; what he offers instead is the destiny written by Ifa 
but rendered partially indeterminate by the reading of Esu. Whereas Teiresias 
offers Oedipus the choice of knowing now what will happen later, or of not 
knowing these same events, Baba Fakunle effectively provides Odewale with a 
choice between a Greek model of prophecy and destiny and a more flexible 
Yoruba model. Much more is at stake in Odewale’s dilemma than in Oedipus’, 
since the issue here is not a single item of knowledge, but two modes of 
knowledge. How distinct these modes are, and so what is ultimately at stake, is 
registered in Odewale’s decision, which is not only a decision but also an 
instantiation of the mode of knowledge that he selects. To desire and to 
disavow Baba Fakunle’s text is an oedipal action in itself, as is the aggressive, 
fetishizing assumption that what he offers is only an object of knowledge, to 
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be accepted or rejected. It is this assumption, in fact, that forecloses the real 
choice between modes of knowledge and that replaces it with the false choice 
between accepting or rejecting a mere item of knowledge; behind Odewale’s 
response to his dilemma, and driving that response, is just this assumption. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that Odewale’s aggressive response to 
Baba Fakunle’s text can be best understood as a capitulation to the fatalism of 
the ancient Greek notion of fate. Why might not such an energetic reaction be 
understood as consistent with Esu’s response to Ifa’s text? Why might not 
Odewale’s strenuous ‘reading’ of Baba Fakunle’s text be equated with Esu’s 
liberating interpretation of Ifa’s text? The broad answer is that Odewale seeks 
to resolve his developing ambivalence towards the prophecy by simply neg- 
ating it. Instead of engaging with the prophecy, as he does with regard to Ifa’s 
earlier prophecy that ‘you will kill your father and then marry your mother!’ 
(60), Odewale represses, or censors, Baba Fakunle’s text. In response to the 
earlier prophecy, Odewale behaves differently, by accepting its substance but 
then directly disobeying the oracle’s accompanying imperative. The exchange 
proceeds thus: 


ODEWALE. ... I went to a priest of Ifa. I asked him: ‘Am I not who I am?’ 

voice. ‘You have a curse on you, son. 

ODEWALE. ‘What kind of curse, Old One?’ 

VoIcE. “You cannot run away from it, the gods have willed 
that you will kill your father and then marry your mother!’ 

ODEWALE. ‘Me! Kill my own father, and marry my own mother!’ 

voice. ‘It has been willed? 

ODEWALE. ‘What must I do then not to carry out this will of the gods?’ 

voice. ‘Nothing. To run away would be foolish. The snail may try, but it cannot cast 
off its shell. Just stay where you are. Stay where you are...stay where you are...” 


(60) 


He does no such thing, of course, and there is a sense in which his tragedy, like 
that of Oedipus, is caused, or at least precipitated, by his inability to stay put, 
by his moment of migration. If only Oedipus and Odewale had stayed at 
home with their parents, none of this might have happened! There is, 
however, a crucial difference between these two cases: while the Sophoclean 
oracle of Apollo delivers only a bleak prognosis, Rotimi’s oracle of Ifa 
provides both a comparable prognosis and a crucial imperative.*8 What this 
combination of prognosis and imperative then implies is that observance of 
the latter might deflect the former, and this logical implication is indeed 
substantiated in the details of the exchange. When Odewale asks about what 


48 Wetmore (2002: 116-18) engages circumspectly with this issue. 
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he may do to avert the future willed by the gods, the ‘voice’ replies, “Nothing. 
To run away would be foolish!’ (60). One way of glossing this response would 
be, of course, to suppose that the ‘voice’ is advising Odewale of the futility of 
any evasive action, since the future has been programmed by an inexorable 
fate. To construe the response only in this fashion, however, is to presuppose 
that there can be only one version of fate, which then comes to correspond, in 
its narrow, tyrannical nature, to the very methodological presupposition 
about singular interpretation that has permitted it to be read in the first 
place. What would in turn have conditioned this presupposition are two 
contextual factors: one is that the Greek notion of fate supplies just such a 
baleful model, and the other is that the play generally invokes an ancient 
Greek frame of reference which exerts over The Gods a cultural pressure 
analogous to, and even commensurate with, this inexorable fate emanating 
from the past. 

Such a glossing of the line “Nothing. To run away would be foolish!’ is, in 
effect, the normative reading. There have, however, been contraindications in 
the play that would tend to displace this reading and its singularity by setting 
it in competition with another. Since the exchange with the oracle that we are 
now considering is a long flashback that follows, in the sequence of the play, 
the encounter between Odewale and Baba Fakunle, any distinction between 
the Greek notion of inexorable fate and the Yoruba model of flexible fate 
registered there seems just as applicable here. There are, furthermore, specific 
grounds for supposing that the Yoruba alternative to a Greek fate, along with 
that fate itself, are invoked in the response that the oracle gives. When 
Odewale asks about what he might do to deflect his announced destiny, the 
oracle replies: “Nothing. To run away would be foolish. The snail may try 
but it cannot cast off its shell. Just stay where you are. Stay where you 
are...stay where you are.... Instead of being understood as a prescription 
of evasive action, this pronouncement might be construed as a prescription of 
evasive inaction. To insist that Odewale remain where he is, with his adoptive 
parents, is in a sense, to prescribe the very remedy for which he asks. 

Even though he demands such a remedy, Odewale does not recognize it 
when it is presented to him. Preventing him from doing so is, as we have 
noted, his predisposition to perceive and choose Greek precedents and their 
investment in the very notion of predisposition itself. Only at the end of the 
play, in his exchange with Aderopo, which we have already discussed, does he 
entertain and choose a dispensation in which individual choice, within limits, 
is a significant determinant of one’s destiny; the irony is, of course, that 
choices are very few at this late juncture. Before this paradoxically Greek 
anagnorisis, however, Odewale adheres impeccably to Greek antecedents: fully 
crediting the content of the prophecy, he then behaves in accordance with 
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Oedipus’ precedent, even as he disregards the oracle’s imperative to ‘Stay 
where you are. Why he does so, as we know, is because those precedents have 
already conditioned him to interpret the oracle’s prescription as a denial of 
any choice or responsibility. Running away, from the oracle as well as from his 
parents, is therefore an act of compliance with his own preconception of 
oracular fate rather than a rebellion resembling the one that he uncompre- 
hendingly directs against the distinct version of fate provided by Baba Fakunle 
in that earlier exchange. 

In identifying himself so extensively with The Gods’ Greek elements, 
during the scene that we are discussing, Odewale utterly ignores the Yoruba 
alternative which is signified by the proverb of the snail. Proverbs are, in fact, 
traditional vehicles of Yoruba knowledge, and proverbs referring to animals 
especially so.49 Even as Odewale gravitates along the trajectory of Oedipus 
Tyrannus, however, and so disregards the more flexible Yoruba model of fate, 
that model persists and even predominates in the play; the protagonist may 
occlude Yoruba culture, but it includes him regardless. How it does so is by 
constituting, in its role as an alternative to matters Greek, the choices that he 
does not take, and indeed the very realm of possibility denied by Greek 
destiny as Odewale conceives it. By not being chosen and by ironically 
modelling choice, the Yoruba paradigm available in the encounters with 
both Baba Fakunle and the oracle figures as the alternative, the excess, the 
surplus that generates any choice at all.5° That Odewale declines, even ignores, 
these precise options does not detract from this function, because they 
constitute a dimension of dramatic irony through which Odewale moves. 
What he does not know is not merely that Adetusa was his father and that 
Ojuola is his mother, which is just what Oedipus does not know; he also does 
not know that he has any discretion with regard to his fate or its interpret- 
ation. More benighted, in this sense, than Oedipus, he does not read the 
Yoruba proverb about the snail as providing two distinct options: either he 
absconds carrying the shell as an inalienable burden, or he stays where he is 
and withdraws into the shell as an act of protection, and even investigation, of 
himself. He seems, in the event, to be oblivious to the latter possibility. 

There has, of course, been one choice posed so far that seems to be 
independent of any Yoruba presence, even as a purely negative, relational 
item: the false choice, in the encounter with Baba Fakunle, between knowing 
or not knowing what will inevitably come to pass appears to be a choice in 
itself, not constituted even by contrast with the true choice between Greek and 


49 See Monye 1995 on proverbs in the play. 
50 Omotoso recounts his initial disbelief at the apparent inevitability of Odewale’s tragedy 
within the ‘solution-seeking Yoruba culture’ (2004: 8). The solution was at hand. 
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Fig. 2. Scene from Ola Rotimi, The Gods Are Not To Blame. Produced at the Arcola 
Theatre, London, May 2005 


Yoruba epistemes concerning the future. This false choice, however, is merely 
an abstract pseudo-choice, because Odewale’s ‘decision’ to ignore Baba 
Fakunle is less a choice and more a refusal to engage with his divination, 
along with its true choice, in the first place. Insisting on the abiding presence 
of this true choice, even in the unproductive encounter with Baba Fakunle, is 
the ‘cowry’ (24), which is a shell that recalls the ‘snail’ (60) of the proverb, 
announced earlier by the oracle of Ifa, as it characterizes Odewale himself. He 
has the choice of trying to escape, and thus carrying the burden of himself, or 
of retracting into it and so protecting and reflecting on himself. The cowry 
thereby replays the dilemma posed by the snail, but again in vain. What 
Odewale tries, unwittingly, to give to Baba Fakunle, in the form of the 
cowries, is himself, but this is exactly what he cannot give away. He must be 
himself, but who he is will be determined by how he relates to himself, and in 
this matter he has some choice, between the Yoruba and Greek traditions of 
destiny that dichotomously contribute to his identity. 

Significant though the presence of these two traditions within the play may 
be, as a component of plot, this significance is substantially increased if we 
understand the play to be dramatizing these two traditions as theoretical 
characterizations of how it relates, or might relate, to the colonial traditions 
that go to constitute it. In addition to circumscribing the scope of Odewale’s 
actions, these models of destiny can be read as alternative programmes of the 
play’s relationship to Greek tragedy and psychoanalysis. Since the former 
entails a neo-Aristotelian superstructure emphasizing the passivity of the 
spectator, while the latter locks the colonial subject into an immobility within 
the Oedipus complex, these traditions require a radical treatment if The Gods 
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is to be able to relate more directly and positively to Oedipus Tyrannus. 
Contesting these traditions by an oedipal rebellion, however, in an equally 
oedipal attempt to possess the intrinsically Greek values of Sophocles’ play, 
precludes that very end, because this opposition symmetrically replays those 
intervening traditions; to revolt against these traditions in order to gain 
unmediated access to these Greek goods is precisely to submit to them. It is 
Esu who constitutes another cultural resource, independent of the Greek 
source, and who thereby furnishes a means of appropriating, even indigeniz- 
ing, Oedipus Tyrannus and its Greek values. By asserting a Yoruba theory of 
textual interpretation and transmission, Esu exempts The Gods from the 
theoretical apparatus of the European canon that would confine the play’s 
relations with the canon to a version of the oedipal double bind.>! Since this 
Yoruba theory is not informed by the traditions of either Greek tragedy or 
psychoanalysis, it can proceed on a trajectory quite untouched by the theory 
of cultural transmission distilled from those traditions by Harold Bloom. 

In all this theorizing of relationship, there is one relation conspicuous by its 
absence. While Rotimi’s play relates to Sophocles’ drama by way of both an 
African and a European notion of such association, the former play does not 
reciprocally relate to any single, prior African play by means of an oedipal 
notion of bonding, or even by means of a Yoruba attachment. No such 
antecedent, in fact, is presented in the play, and there is thus no neat 
symmetry here, linking The Gods to both a European and an African play 
through two channels of tradition and theory in each case. The Gods, 
although a miscegenated product, has only one official parent. It is, of course, 
the colonial appropriation of Greece and then Africa that compels this dyadic 
encounter, by putting these common conquests, now single parent and child, 
at odds with one another. Centre stage are just two plays, relating to one 
another, and implicitly to other plays, through two theoretical traditions, 
which even compete with the plays to try and steal the show. 

The distance between these theories, indeed, has been measured by Henry 
Louis Gates in his reconstruction of the Yoruba model as the basis of ‘the 
black vernacular’ in the United States.5? Although we do not claim here that 
what Gates describes as a practice of ‘signifying, and models as a theory of 
African-American culture, is fully at work in The Gods, we are inclined to read 
the play’s references to Esu as the trace of a theory of interpretation that 
mediates the play’s larger cultural relationships, even as the plot operates 
more prominently under the sign of Ogun, god of iron and war. No matter 


51 Contra Etherton (1982: 125-7), it is Odewale, rather than Rotimi, who is ‘trapped’ within 
Greek constraints. 

52 See Gates (1988: 23-43) on the role of Esu and see ibid. 44-88 on Gates’s extrapolation of a 
theory of tradition. 
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how pertinent Ogun may be to the themes of inter-ethnic conflict and coloni- 
alism, it is under the sign of Esu that characters and audience seek to compre- 
hend these phenomena. Just how this theory is to be distinguished from the 
drift of Bloom’s pervasive alternative, and how white American critics have 
tended to bring the former into conformity with the latter, is indicated by Gates: 


It is curious to me how very many definitions of Signifyin(g) share this stress on what 
we might think of as the black person’s symbolic aggression, enacted in language, 
rather than upon the play of language itself, the meta-rhetorical structures in evi- 
dence. “Making fun of” is a long way from “making fun’, and it is the latter that 
defines Signifyin(g) (1988: 68). 


There is no question of The Gods simply playing a version of ‘the dozens’ with 
the canonical discourses that it interpellates. The alternative elaborated by 
Gates will be traced in its more pronounced African-American dimension in 
the following chapter. 


TRADITION IN ACTION 


In the case of The Gods, this ‘making fun’, or playing, extends beyond the text 
in its relationship to Oedipus Tyrannus as text. It figures also in the more or 
less theoretical account of how one theatrical production of The Gods relates 
to an earlier production. Describing the complex provenance of the produc- 
tion of The Gods staged at the Arcola Theatre in 2005, Femi Elufowoju Jnr’s 
Programme Notes begin by recounting the director’s first encounter with the 
play in the psychoanalytic terms of a primal scene: 


I first encountered this play as a curious twelve year old. It was my first trip ever to the 
theatre... The year was 1975. It was my first year in the Motherland; I had accom- 
panied my parents home from England. My father had taken up a Senior Cinema- 
tographer position at the then University of Ife in the old Western region of Nigeria. 
His office was located above the Department of Dramatic Arts, and his studio veranda 
overlooked the Amphitheatre of the Institute of African Studies (a theatre space 
modelled on the ancient arena found in Epidavros, Greece); it was on this stage that 
I first encountered the story of Sophocles (sic) Oedipus Rex transposed to African soil 
under the skilful pen and direction of the now late Ola Rotimi. 


Situated in early adolescence, this experience is framed, in part, as analogous 
to a sexual awakening. The broad scene is ‘the Motherland’, and the father, 
too, looms large. There the resemblance between the oedipal narrative and 
this account ends. Even though the implication is that the director observes 
the play from the father’s standpoint, quite literally, as the ‘studio veranda’ 
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commands a view of the stage, it is this standpoint that actually allows the future 
director to see the action, and the father is not otherwise represented as debarring 
access. From this perspective, the director looks not only at the play but also 
through it, to Sophocles’ play. In place of the fraught relationship between past 
and present in the oedipal model of cultural transmission, there is here a 
continuum so inclusive that it embraces a Greek past as well as an African past 
and present. If anything, this scenario is more accommodating than that which 
we have traced in The Gods itself, since the latter expresses an oedipal relationship 
with European culture as well as a more serene connection. This exclusive 
serenity in Elufowoju’s account does not, however, betoken an accomplished 
passage through the Oedipus complex, after the event. Just enough tension is 
evinced here, in fact, to indicate that no more is being repressed. A minor 
quantum of such tension is registered between Elufowoju and his literal father: 


My fathers (sic) bid to furnish me with sound “Naija assimilation” was realised in the five 
years which followed; 400 miles north of the region in rural Ado Ekiti. Here in boarding 
school I studied under a harsh yet productive regime. My chief triumph was joining the 
Drama Club where I played Baba Fakunle, the soothsayer in a Christmas staging of “The 
Gods are not to Blame”. 


Any insubordination entailed in acting ina partly Greek rather than wholly African 
play under this ‘harsh regime’ is offset by the fact that the young Elufowoju takes 
the role of the utterly Yoruba patriarch Baba Fakunle under a regime that is 
also ‘productive’. Even the banishment to a distance of “400 miles’ does not fully 
replay the edict of Laius, because this distance ensures that in accomplishing the 
‘Naija assimilation’ identified with the father, the son does not replace the father. 

The real force of Elufowoju’s account applies in the cultural rather than the 
literally familial realm, of course: “Last year I went back to Ile-Ife to track 
down my “uncles” and was fortunate to bring together and workshop over 
three exciting days, the core ensemble of the 1975 troupe. Rather than 
replacing the father, by rebellion and identification, the director accedes to 
his wishes, merely ironizing them with affection after the event, and then 
proceeds to adopt cultural ‘uncles’ who are both supplements and alternatives 
to the father and yet do not threaten him, because the role of ‘uncle’ identifies 
them as his brothers, at least in relation to the son/nephew. So the play comes 
to us slowly but steadily from the motherland, through the director and an 
extended family that is both given and adopted and that even includes a 
woman who is part of the lineage of transmission rather than an oedipal 
object within it: “Yvonne Brewster, then Artistic Director of Talawa Theatre 
Company had visited Nigeria at the invitation of the late writer [Rotimi] 
and had met my father...On Yvonne’s return to England she offered me a 
two month secondment with her company. What this complex of social 
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relationships, comprising a motherland, a father, ‘uncles’, an ‘aunt’, and the 
director, constitutes is a tissue of relationships among different but related 
theatrical works: Tiata Fahodzi’s production of The Gods at the Arcola Theatre 
in 2005 salutes Yvonne Brewster’s production at the Riverside Studios in 1989, 
which is figured in relation to the performance in 1975 at Ife, which is in turn 
linked to the first production there in 1968, which itself recalls Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Promoted here is a cultural continuum in which later and 
earlier generations negotiate to make new the old and in which different 
cultures cooperate in the relay of transmission. This continuum is promoted, 
furthermore, by a theoretical model, which, as we have noted, presents 
a relatively benign and inclusive version of cultural transmission and inher- 
itance. In contrast to the narrator of Omeros, who will be observed in Chapter 
5 adopting several cultural fathers, Elufowoju behaves less oedipally by adopt- 
ing ‘uncles’; they, in turn, do not have the bearing of Creon. A diagonal, rather 
than vertical, relationship is the order of the day. 

The question that we posed earlier in this chapter has now been answered 
at some length. What we asked was whether the play, like Fanon’s colonial 
subject, is arrested within an Oedipus complex articulated by a double 
consciousness of the European cultural heritage. Our conclusion is that this 
double consciousness, in one sense, is identical with just such an oedipal 
relation, but that it also operates on a larger scale, straddling not only the 
play’s oedipal relationship with its European ancestors but also an emphatic- 
ally non-oedipal relationship with them; this double consciousness is thus 
doubled again, by the fact that The Gods conducts both an ambivalent oedipal 
relationship with its European antecedents and a less ambivalent, more 
equable one. Dramatized within those cultural relationships, moreover, 
are those distinct theories of relationship which serve to emphasize the 
divergence between them, and to offer the possibility of choosing one over 
the other. 

Such choice, however, and the poles between which it could occur, do not 
permit a transcendence of the colonial inheritance, since the very terms in 
which the two models are framed oscillate between, and hence within, the two 
cultures that they also theorize: like Oedipus, Esu is a figure that is often 
located at the site of the crossroads, so that this very trope of cultural 
intersection is represented as neither Greek nor Yoruba, but both. Any choice 
here between models of cultural transmission is real and necessary but it 
cannot involve a choice between the cultures themselves, which the play 
insists remain locked in an incestuous embrace. There are, as we have 
noted, virtually no elements in the play that can be exclusively identified 
as Greek, although there are a very few that can be identified as Yoruba. 
Just how intimately embroiled these cultures are in the play is indicated by 
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the dedication, which reads: ‘For my late mother Oruene, Rotimi’s later 
account of the cultural circumstances of his family illuminates the wider 
significance of this dedication: 


I grew up in an ethnically heterogeneous family. My dad hails from Yorubaland, my 
late mother hailed from Ijaw in the Rivers State. My mother was not literate, so she 
spoke to us in Ijaw, and we responded in that medium or occasionally in the Nigerian 
pidgin English which she also understood soundly. My dad was educated, so he had 
the option of speaking either in English or in Yoruba; he could speak no Jjaw. 
(Lindfors 1974: 348) 


Even though these cultures split the family, the family, in turn, joins up these 
cultures. Emphasizing this cultural compression is the fact that the dramatist 
gives to his mother an artefact that she could not have understood, because of 
its English and Yoruba vocabularies. In doing so, however, he also gives back 
to her something with which she is intensely familiar, which is himself, in the 
form of his own dramatic creation. Since what she could have understood and 
what she could not have understood are not separable, either in her son or in 
his work, the sheer compression of cultures is manifest; the intimate and the 
remote are, as we have observed, intimately conjoined in the postcolonial 
scene. The very fact, moreover, that the play is haunted both by the figure of 
the dead mother, significant in Yoruba ontology, and by the dead father of the 
oedipal paradigm, constitutes an intersection of cultures. What the dead 
mother signifies in the Yoruba scheme is the adulthood of her children.>3 
Such adult status in the cultural realm is, however, somewhat constrained, as 
the play has demonstrated by its own example. Although The Gods Are Not To 
Blame has been able to negotiate a degree of independence from its cultural 
forebears, unlike Odewale in his relationship to Oedipus, it has not been able 
to choose its cultural parents or how they related to one another before its 
own appearance to mediate between them. 

A crucial implication of this hybridization of cultures which will not be 
denied is that the established reading of The Gods, conditioned by Rotimi’s 
own comments on the play, prevails, although only by means of the very 
contrary that it poses and rejects. Asserting that Nigerians themselves are to 
blame for the civil war, this reading of the play maintains conversely that the 
colonial gods are not to blame. The import of the hybridization of cultures, 
however, is that Nigerians are no less to blame for the war than the gods. 
Quite why Nigerians are so responsible is because they are equipped with a 
less deterministic understanding of their relationship to the past and are 
therefore more able than the colonizers to prevent the past from being 


53 See Ibitokun (1995: p. ix) on the Yoruba belief that the death of the mother signifies the 
breaking of the umbilical cord and hence the final passage of the child into adulthood. 
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perpetuated through the present. The colonizers are responsible in any 
case, since it is they who have initiated and propelled the hybridization. 
By staging both notions of tradition and dramatizing a choice between 
them, The Gods emphasizes that there is no alibi, either for Odewale or 
for Nigerians themselves. Only in this sense of a colonially inspired hybrid- 
ization generating a choice not made does our interpretation of Rotimi’s play 
approximate the standard reading. 

Notwithstanding the responsibility of ‘the gods’ for the catastrophe of 
colonialism, and the culpability of contemporary Nigerians for replaying 
that script so spectacularly, there are, as we have observed, some filaments 
of potential redemption within The Gods. One such element is the very fact 
that in adapting Oedipus Tyrannus the play mobilizes one of the most potent 
myths of foundation within European culture to represent the birth of 
Nigeria. Even though, as we know, this conjunction bespeaks an oedipal 
curse, The Gods deploys this drama about the foundation of civilization itself 
to claim a comparable moment for an African community. The comparison, 
moreover, does not invalidate this African moment as a beginning, radically 
distinct from what has gone before. Preventing it from doing so is the 
powerful implication, at least within the drama of Oedipus, that such a 
beginning must be reinstituted anyway, because the taboos that constitute it 
have no grounding other than themselves. Bereft of such mediation, these 
fragile taboos, as the very conditions of civilization, are susceptible to the 
return of the regressive forces that they proscribe. To become established, this 
radical beginning must, paradoxically, be repeated, so that it might be more 
securely grounded on itself. It is this story, of false starts in Thebes, that is 
enacted ritually in Athens by Oedipus Tyrannus and Oedipus at Colonus. Since 
the momentous beginning of civilization is thus represented as a series of 
beginnings, especially as occurring elsewhere, The Gods can avail itself of this 
representation without disqualifying Nigerian nationhood from being a mo- 
ment of origination. Thus insulated from any claim that there is a European 
priority in the matter of inventing civilization, The Gods can, as we have seen, 
press its own claim to share in at least some of the values implicit in Greek 
tragedy, even as it now indigenizes this artistic form. 

To employ this Greek play, as The Gods does, is not only to appropriate it, 
and to insist on a share in the values that it articulates, but is also to reflect 
critically on how colonial culture has established its possession of these 
resources by rewriting them as the beginning of a specifically Western civil- 
ization. Such possession is very charged because on it depends a good deal of 
the colonialist claim that this civilization is superior to any other. Yet why 
does this critical reflection by The Gods on European ownership bear a 
promise of redemption? The answer is that this denial of a monopoly 
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makes theoretical space not only for The Gods itself but also for other African 
adaptations of Greek tragedy: since European culture can be seen to have 
come into being by retroactively colonizing ancient Greece, among other 
cultural realms, there is mighty scope for African adaptations of Oedipus at 
Colonus and Antigone; Greece might be decolonized by shifting Colonus to 
Africa. The African adaptations addressed in this book seek to liberate more 
than Africa. 

There is one crucial component in Rotimi’s play that serves to expose the 
artificiality of the European monopoly on Greek tragedy and culture. This 
element is the ethnic divisions emphasized in the play. By introducing this 
aspect of the historical reality of Nigeria into the framework of a Greek 
tragedy, as part of the project of indigenizing that form, The Gods reactivates 
the tension between Athenian and Theban that is so critical in Sophocles’ 
cycle of plays. Once triggered, this tension is played through the toils of 
colonization and decolonization in a relay, as we shall see. Ethnic strife in 
Nigeria is thus turned to some account in The Gods. Its particular function, in 
this regard, is to recall that Athenians perceived themselves within the stig- 
matized Theban other. Staging Thebes as its antithesis, Athens nonetheless 
came to see, in the Theatre of Dionysus, its own reflection materializing there. 
Two important considerations issue from this fraught identity within differ- 
ence. One is that the whole notion of Greekness is not as coherent as a later 
European culture, seeking an august pedigree for itself, might prefer: Thebans 
suddenly figure here as rather less Greek than Athenians. The other implica- 
tion is that The Gods casts this later European culture, in its witnessing of 
Sophocles’ three plays, as analogous to the Athenians watching the Thebans 
onstage, when the Thebans were historically played by Athenians. In the 
context of these equations between colonizers and Athenians and between 
Athenians and Thebans, the later European culture of the colonizers is obliged 
to find its pedigree not in a glittering Athenian precedent but in the less 
prepossessing world of Thebes. So this is where we come from. What sharpens 
the critical irony here is the fact that the former colonizers can be understood, 
anyway, as much less inclined than were the Athenians to recognize them- 
selves in the other. 

More significant than these implied equations, as a moment of redemptive 
potential, is a further possible correlation, following from the previous two in 
a logical relay of role-playing. The Gods, as we have noted, figures the 
colonizers as succeeding, in their flattering self-image, the Athenians. The 
latter are in turn cast in the role of Thebans, visible to the colonizers as last 
vestiges of their own idealized beginning: played by Athenians, Sophocles’ 
Theban characters are some of the big surviving monuments of Athens. 
Updating the relay of role-playing, from the vantage of its own postcolonial 
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moment, The Gods then replaces the former colonizers with Nigerians, who 
witness their own version of Oedipus Tyrannus called The Gods Are Not To 
Blame. The former colonizers are correspondingly recast by the play as 
Thebans, to be watched, as a partly historical spectacle, by Nigerians in 
both Sophocles and Rotimi’s plays. Unlike the colonizers, however, who are 
not disposed to see themselves in any Theban roles, even as previously played 
by Athenians, Nigerians may well be prepared to witness themselves in the 
former colonizers, now occupying the Theban role. Indeed, the thrust of the 
play is that they should, on two counts: first, the civil war looks like a debased, 
parodic version of colonial war; and, more abidingly, there are oedipal bonds, 
as we have seen, between indigenous and colonial cultures. The otherwise 
bleak emphasis of The Gods on ethnic opposition activates this partly comic 
relay of role-playing. 

Aside from the large possibilities implicit in the multiple starts to civiliza- 
tion and in the shifting roles that The Gods conjures from Oedipus Tyrannus, 
we have seen, in this play about the birth of a nation within colonialism, at 
least three rather more modest signs of an emerging postcolonial identity, 
which may be scarred but is not structured by the Oedipus complex inflicted 
by colonial culture. Aderopo, unknown brother of Odewale, is, ironically, one, 
as is the second wife. The other, at the close of the play, is a silent sign bearing 
witness to one cultural genealogy that is utterly distinct from the oedipal. 
While Odewale’s natural unnatural children walk off with him into the sunset, 
the baby girl that he adopted remains behind, like a different, postcolonial 
Antigone, exempt, in her adoptive status, from the overly familiar family of 
Odewale and Oedipus. Most promising of all is the fact that she is unacknow- 
ledged, even by the play itself.54 


54 Like Rotimi’s text, Tiata Fahodzi’s production made no reference to this baby at the end. It 
is her very status as a ‘loose end’ that saves her and that implies the possibility of a wider 
postcolonial redemption. Although not outside the play and the traditions that it invokes, since 
there is no such outside after the colonial embrace, she can exist and begin to grow within the 
silence of the play and the canon. On the characteristic occlusion and absence of women in 
African literature, see Innes and Rooney 1997; on the recovery of women’s profile there, see 
Banham et al. 2002. 
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Oedipus Rebound: Rita Dove’s The 
Darker Face of the Earth 


Greek mythology is a natural kind of thing for African-Americans. 
(Dove in Steffen 2001: 170) 


Rita Dove’s The Darker Face of the Earth, the other adaptation of Oedipus 
Tyrannus to be addressed in this book, comes approximately thirty years later 
than The Gods Are Not To Blame, at the other end of the chronological 
spectrum represented by this book. Published in 1994 and first performed 
at the Oregon Shakespeare Festival in 1996, the play has been revised, 
republished, and performed to critical acclaim. It does not emerge from the 
crucible of independence and civil war as does The Gods, but it is, arguably, 
produced as part of a renegotiation of the black experience in America. Both 
the African and the African-American Oedipus have found their way onto 
educational syllabi, a journey prompted not only by their relations to a 
canonical play but also because they rework that play so that it becomes an 
exploration of the struggles inherent in building their respective nations.! 
While The Darker Face shares with The Gods the recoding of colonial relations 
as incest and patricide, and the consequent emphasis on miscegeny, hybridity, 
and plurality of origins, it must take cognisance of the very specific history of 
internal colonization which forms and deforms American identity, and which 
correspondingly informs the play’s identification with its antecedent. 

What does The Darker Face do with that Greek forebear? It sets the story of 
Oedipus on an antebellum cotton plantation in South Carolina; Augustus New- 
castle, the Oedipus figure, is the son of the white mistress Amalia and her black 
slave lover Hector. As a baby Augustus is sent away to be raised by slave-traders 
and is sold on to an adventurous career, at the conclusion of which he is bought 
by Amalia. They become lovers, but their love cannot survive its surroundings. 

The oedipal story is thus immediately complicated here by issues of race 
and miscegenation. The relationship between Augustus and Amalia trans- 
gresses lines of colour as well as confusing identities within the family. What 


1 On dramatic production as part of nation-building the central text is Kruger 1992. 
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determines the very concepts of race and miscegenation, however, is the 
overall distortion of slavery. As one reviewer put it, the pollution on 
the house and city is not simply that of Augustus’ shocking trajectory, but the 
pollution of slavery itself (Ford 1999). The presence of slavery leads us to the 
second major transformation which The Darker Face works on the Oedipus 
narrative, and which makes it an adaptation rather than, as was posited for 
The Gods, a transposition. In Sophocles’ play, Oedipus is the saviour of his 
city before he becomes its downfall. He rescued the city from the depredations 
of the Sphinx, and shows the same energy and determination in pursuing the 
murderer of Laius. Augustus, as a slave, cannot occupy such a notable civic 
position, but he can ‘save his people’ as a prominent figure in a slave rebellion. 
Although he is important to the movement, however, he is not exactly a 
leader. He is in fact not wholly trusted by the leadership of the conspiracy, 
owing to his erotic entanglements, and it is because of this distrust that he is 
dispatched to kill Louis and Amalia, the white master and mistress, as a proof 
of his loyalty. The ‘political’ plot of rebellion thus intersects with the ‘erotic’ 
plot of incest and patricide, and in the fateful confrontation the truth of 
Augustus’ identity will out. 

If we accept, in line with arguments rehearsed in Chapter 1, that the United 
States may be characterized as a postcolonial society, we can also agree that 
The Darker Face displays many of the lineaments of postcolonial literature. It 
has a persistent interest in identity, both that of Augustus Newcastle, the 
Oedipus figure, and of the United States itself, and it presents itself too as 
‘canonical counter-discourse’ (Tiffin 1987: 22; Gilbert and Tompkins 1996: 
16), emerging from a non-hegemonic culture, that of African-Americans in 
the United States, but engaging with a hegemonic text from Greek tragedy. We 
have even made a case for Oedipus Tyrannus as the hegemonic text, lionized by 
Aristotle in antiquity and by Freud and Lévi-Strauss in the twentieth century. 
The audacity of taking on this canonical drama from the cultural location of a 
young African-American woman, daughter of a janitor? and a homemaker, 
may be measured by the fact that Karelisa Hartigan, for instance, suggests that 
Oedipus Tyrannus is hardly ever rewritten or adapted: ‘It has long been 
recognized that the legend of Oedipus is one that cannot be retold; a modern 
playwright has difficulty putting a new spin on this story, so there are few, if 
any, modern versions of this myth’ (1995: 148). Freud (1976) says something 
similar, but Hartigan is writing in a clearly post-Freudian context. While 


2 Dove’s father gained work as a chemist when upper-level jobs in the rubber industry were 
made available to African-Americans (Pereira 1999: 184). 

3 We shall return to the interesting reason that Hartigan adduces for the play’s unrepeatabil- 
ity. See, however, e.g. Hardwick 2004: 220 and 2005: 114 on a version of Oedipus Tyrannus by 
David Greig, performed by theatre babel. 
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some modern versions have in fact appeared since her study, there are 
certainly not many close predecessors for Dove’s play in the United States, 
and this absence of an immediately preceding tradition will prove relevant for 
our interpretation. 

The Darker Face may be postcolonial in the ways suggested above, but like 
Rotimi, its author shows signs of wanting to deny that dimension. Rotimi 
claimed that The Gods Are Not To Blame was best understood as an account of 
ethnic strife, but our analysis makes clear that the play is produced also by the 
forces of colonialism and postcolonialism. Similarly Dove claimed in the 
Programme Notes for the 1999 National Theatre production that (1999b: 
n.p.): ‘I never thought of The Darker Face of the Earth as a slave play. I thought 
of it as a love story and as a play about a man who tries to realise his own 
destiny—I would almost say standard themes for high drama, it’s just that the 
situation is different’ Dove goes on to specify the National Theatre in London, 
home of the 1999 production, as the scene of liberation for the ‘slave play’: 


to have this happen at the National Theatre in the UK will free the play from that ‘slave 
thing. In the United States we are so befogged by the guilt accompanying the subject of 
slavery that it’s very hard to work through, in a play like this, to the love story and the 
humanity...?’m tremendously optimistic about this production because given what 
I know about British theatre, the story itself, the human story, is going to be paramount. 


These protestations sound strange both in the context of the play itself and in 
the context of other statements Dove makes in the same theatre programme. 
On the genesis of the play she claims: ‘It was sparked by re-reading Oedipus 
Rex. The story haunted me. Why? Why is this so compelling? I began thinking 
about comparable situations in more recent history and once the analogy 
occurred to me of a slave plantation in the American South there was no 
holding me back, And reflecting on ‘why go there [to plantation slavery] at all 
if it is painful?’ she concludes ‘I felt that there were things that had not been 
said, that essential aspects of the question of slavery and the trauma of slavery 
have been swept under the carpet’. There is thus legible in the theatre 
programme’s statements a tension about what kind of play this is, whether 
it is ‘standard’ high drama, or whether it is a ‘slave play bound to a particular 
historical time and theme. These tensions disclose anxieties about literary 
status and canonicity, and thus point to the scale of the intervention which 
constructs a black Oedipus and puts him on the plantation. Although such 
anxieties are unlikely to be those of Dove herself, the first African-American 
Poet Laureate of the United States, and a well-known public commentator on 


4 Hazel 1999 like us has problems with the rejection of the play’s ‘slave’ identity. According to 
Wetmore (2003: 119) Dove disliked the National Theatre’s production. 
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the arts generally, the point here is to investigate the cultural positioning of 
the play rather than of the writer. They also invoke the larger question that 
drives much of this study: as part of the colonizers’ cultural equipment, must 
their history render the Greek plays pernicious, or can the writers of the 
African diaspora redeem them for a better history? 

Since the play asks to be understood as, in part, an adaptation of Oedipus 
Tyrannus, we shall respond first to its articulation in terms of the oedipal tropes 
of knowledge, parentage, desire, language, and narrative, reading the signifi- 
cance of its departures from as well as its adherence to the traditional plot. As 
in the preceding chapter, we shall then develop this analysis in a wider context, 
examining how The Darker Face deploys the oedipal notions of identity 
and tradition, of ‘self’ and ‘story, in order to re-inscribe the Black Atlantic 
with the possibilities of the Black Aegean. Undertaking complex negotiations 
among the cultures of ‘the West’, Africa, and African-America, The Darker Face 
acknowledges perhaps even more of a divided, painful provenance than does 
The Gods, along with the consequent difficulty, and necessity, of escape. 


OEDIPAL TROPES 


Within the postcolonial context the oedipal tropes go to work with renewed 
vigour. In The Gods Are Not To Blame, the trope of incest becomes a sign of 
the enforced intimacy between colonizer and colonized in the colonial society. 
In The Darker Face incest is again concerned with distances that are not 
sufficiently preserved, in a society that is racially divided to the same degree 
that it is racially mixed.° Black and white share almost all the same spaces, and 
Amalia’s adultery with her slaves is the mirror image of her husband’s 
transgressions. This is exactly the story that the Doctor proposes to explain 
the child publicly (16):’ 


Out of rage and sorrow over 
your philandering behaviour, Louis, 
Amalia has responded in kind. 


5 Other dimensions of the role of ancient Greece in the imagining of America are examined 
by e.g. Nelson 2004: 195-233 and Staley 2006. See also Winterer 2002 and 2007. 

© Sollors 1997: 286-335 discusses the blurring between the categories of incest and miscegen- 
ation in what he identifies as ‘interracial literature’, of both progressive and reactionary kinds, but 
his material focuses mainly on incest between siblings, or else between father and daughter. 

7 All references are to pages in the edition of the play published in London by Oberon Books 
(Dove 1999a). 
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Such entwining of black and white histories is, of course, part of an account of 
the contemporary United States. The ‘blood’ which is an image of increasing 
importance in the play (21, 77, 82, 104, 108) is repeatedly exchanged among 
different people until the community of incipient ‘Americans’ thus created is 
almost as important to the play as the individual Oedipus figure. Reviews of 
the play have readily seen this: it ‘creates in Augustus a living metaphor... two 
races bound together in a single body’ ( Washington Post) and it is ‘a drama in 
which black and white Americans are bound together not only by the chains 
of history, and not only by the necessity of sharing this land, but by ties of 
blood and passion as well’ (Detroit Free Press).8 Even the ‘curse’, which would 
seem at first glance to be quite particular, in line with the curse of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, is generalized so that in the words of the conjure-woman Scylla and 
the chanting slaves, it embraces ‘Black woman, black man, | white woman, 
white man’ (23-5). The move between specific and general is seen in the fact 
that the curse omits the mixed-race figure of Augustus. The oedipal trope of 
incest, then, takes on a different significance within the new play, one that is 
intimately bound up with the origins of contemporary America in slavery. 
The play performs what Hortense Spillers (2003: 223) analyses when she 
suggests that: “These “threads cable-strong” of an incestuous, interracial 
genealogy uncover slavery in the United States as one of the richest displays 
of the psychoanalytic dimension of culture before the science of European 
psychoanalysis takes hold? The dramatic date of the play pre-dates psycho- 
analysis but not Oedipus, from whom psychoanalysis in one account derives; 
the play returns to the ‘origins’ of Oedipus in the untrammelled violence 
and sexuality characteristic of plantation slavery. Coordinating transgressive 
desire with miscegenation and the raw relations of unequal power, the play 
transforms the meaning of oedipal incest; its engagement with the other 
concerns of the Sophoclean drama is no less radical. 


KNOWLEDGE 


One of the central themes of the Greek play is knowledge and the enquiry that 
produces it. Oedipus is marked out by his active intelligence, shown in defeating 
the Sphinx, and by the restless quest for knowledge which leads him finally to 
hunt down himself. Knowledge and its pursuit is perhaps what defines the best 
of the human, but it is also what sets the mortal apart from the divine; only the 


8 These last two quotations, from the Washington Post and Detroit Free Press respectively, are 
featured on the back cover of the text of the play published by Oberon Books. 
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deities possess the knowledge for which the humans strive and which will prove 
their ruin. In The Darker Face, the emphasis on knowledge, understanding, and 
enquiry persists, but much altered. Augustus is not given the task of hunting 
down a murderer, as is Oedipus, because he can be in no such position of 
authority. He does not engage in a lengthy quest after his own identity, because 
he believes he knows the tale of his origins, and knows that it is, in the social 
sense, meaningless. His intelligence, struggling in an overwhelmingly hostile 
climate, works itself out in other ways. Against great odds he learns to read and 
write, and becomes known as a ‘smart nigger’ (56). As such, he is a danger to the 
white community, but because of his secret past he is also a danger to his own 
black slave community and indeed to himself. Here he parallels Oedipus in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus quite closely, except of course that the community of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus is not split along lines of colour. 

Augustus is ahead of his various communities in the breadth of his knowledge. 
He possesses the same sort of cultural equipment—‘Milton. The Bible. | And the 
Tales of the Greeks’ (55)—as the well-bred Amalia, although we may conclude 
that he makes rather more use of it than she, with her conventional education in 
‘Elocution and Deportment’ (56), is able to do. He knows much else, from his 
travels, which escapes both the slave and the white community. While Amalia 
knows a little about the slave revolt in Haiti and about the Amistad (58-9), 
Augustus’ knowledge of Haiti is of a detailed and active kind that allows him to 
gather the slaves around him and to incite them towards rebellion (51-2). Even 
Amalia recognizes that this kind of knowledge is ‘sustenance’ (53) to her slaves. 

His knowledge does not, in the end, avail Augustus any more than his does 
Oedipus.? Acquaintance with revolution and the initiative and drive to engage 
in it set Augustus up to be scorned and shunned by people like the prophetic 
Scylla, even if he is admired by others. Even though his “Tale’ repeats theirs, his 
knowledge of the Greeks does not help him to know himself. Whereas 
Oedipus was trapped by fate and history, Augustus is also trapped by, 
precisely, the oedipal story, and is thus caught in a greater bind.!° He 
supposes, understandably, an unbridgeable gap between himself and the 
“Tales of the Greeks’, but discovers that the Greeks are all too ‘predictable’ 
(57) and that they predict, among other things, himself.!! 


9 On Odewale’s equally useless knowledge, which does not include knowledge of Oedipus, 
see Ch. 2, pp. 104-5. 

10 Wetmore sees the play as invested quite heavily in the notion of fate, which is equated with 
the system of slavery as having an irrational but absolute power over the individual. See e.g. 
2003: 129. In this he follows the lead of Dove herself, to some extent, but downplays many of the 
other concerns of the play. 

11 Wetmore 2003: 124 suggests that this (Augustus’ dismissal of the Greeks) is a moment of 
self-conscious metatheatricality because ‘the audience might be more comfortable with the 
original tragedy, as they knew what was going to happen, whereas an adaptation often creates 
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Other intelligences and sources of knowledge abound within the play. 
Augustus is opposed by the play most clearly to Scylla, and the antagonism 
between them is disturbing because it places Augustus firmly in opposition to 
something that might be identified as his African heritage.!? As was suggested 
in the Introduction, this critique of African culture plays into the oedipal 
structures of the play as much as does Augustus’ hatred of the slave-owners. 
Scylla, next to Hector, is the character with the most ‘live’ connection to 
Africa; she uses Yoruba phrases and is skilled in Yoruba ritual.13 It is not 
evident that her ritual practice has an unequivocally positive valence in the 
play; the possibility is aired that Scylla would not be unalloyedly happy at 
freedom, because it would diminish her power within her community.!4 Thus 
she mocks at the slaves’ desire for revolution (77): 


So keep talking about Haiti 

and sharpening your sticks! 

But know one thing: 

that nigger’s headed for destruction, 
and your'e all headed there with him. 


and Augustus says to her (43): 


You feed on ignorance 
and call it magic. What kind of prophet 
works against her own people? 


When Scylla does use her power, again it is not with wholly positive effect. In 
the scene of admonition between Scylla and Phebe (35-8), she frightens the 
other woman mainly, it seems, because she can. This scene, of course, finds no 
parallel in the Greek Oedipus, whereas in other respects Augustus and Scylla 
do rehearse the positions of Oedipus and Teiresias—and since Teiresias was 
occasionally female, it’s perfectly reasonable to have a female Teiresias. Their 
different but sincere concerns for their community lead them into conflict, 
and each sees the other as personifying the threat to that community. Scylla, 
and Teiresias, are right about the horror and corruption that stem from 


meaning by veering from faithfulness to the original’. While this last point is correct, the new 
tragedy seems in fact to bear out the Greeks’ predictability by its inexorable march towards 
patricide and incest. 


12 Carlisle 2000: 144 discerns a movement towards reconciliation between the two antagon- 
ists at Hector’s funeral, but her reading fails to convince us. Wetmore 2003 remarks frequently 
that Augustus is separated from his African heritage; see e.g. 122, 126. But Wetmore does not 
argue, as we do, that this separation from Africa works eventually in the service of constructing 
an African-American identity. 

13 Carlisle claims that she ‘has no command of an African language’ (2000: 10) but the 
situation is not so clear-cut. 

14 Warnock 1999, followed by Hazel 1999, also makes this point. 
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Fig. 3. Scene from Rita Dove, The Darker Face of the Earth. Produced at Piedmont 
Virginia Community College, November 2002 


Augustus and Oedipus, but in The Darker Face we are also given the possi- 
bility that Augustus is right when he rails at Scylla. If she is the African, after 
all, he is the African-American. 15 

Yet the very words in which Augustus dismisses Scylla doom him. Comparing 
her unfavourably with the ‘voodoo chiefs in the islands’, he goes on to claim ‘they 
can kill you with a puff of smoke | from their pipes—if you believe in them’ (41). 
But then he says: 


Take me: I’ve been cursed enough times 
to bring down a whole fleet of ships 
around me—but here I sit, high and dry. 
So I guess they must be saving me 

for something special. 


These last two lines recall the moment towards the end of Sophocles’ play 
when Oedipus says (ll. 1455-7, our translation): 


15 Contrast Ma Kilman in Walcott’s Omeros, whose African powers are used only positively, 
for healing both Philoctete and Major Plunkett. See further Ch. 5, p. 250. 
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And yet I know this much, that no disease 
Nor anything else could destroy me; for I would never 
Have been saved from dying, unless for some strange evil. 


Augustus trumps Scylla with his greater knowledge of the rest of the world, 
‘the islands’, and also with his intimate knowledge of her supposedly exotic 
practices; he amazes Phebe by knowing exactly what Scylla said to her during 
the ‘conjure’ session. None of this knowledge, however, can save him from the 
other kind of knowledge that Scylla has; where he is concerned she is a true 
prophet. 

Augustus’ brands of knowledge are also put into a dynamic relationship with 
those of Amalia and even of Louis. Amalia, like Augustus, is more intelligent 
than she is meant to be; a proper Southern belle would have none of her 
feistiness. Augustus recognizes this intelligence, and its awkwardness, very 
quickly: ‘Most men find intelligence troubling | in a woman—even fathers’ 
(56). She vies with Augustus, in their first courtship scene, over matters of 
reading and of information;!¢ she has a kind of personal experience of the slave 
uprising in Haiti, since Louis’ family fled from it, and she offers the story of the 
Amistad against Augustus’ claims to education. The flight of the Amistad, she 
claims, was doomed because the slaves could not master the ‘complicated 
science’ (60) of navigation.!”? To her formal knowledge of the slave trade, as 
instanced by her other remarks on p. 60, she adds the note that her father 
taught her never to flog slaves; it is preferable to ‘know then’ better than they 
know themselves (56). The economy here very clearly makes the slaves objects, 
the masters subjects, of knowledge, and thus confirms that the slaves could not 
hope to know, for example, navigation. To those claims of knowledge Augustus 
opposes the story of Isaac, his preaching and his punishment, which indicates 
that there are parts of a slave the master cannot reach: “They couldn’t break his 
spirit | so they broke his heart’ (62). The ironies multiply in this encounter 
because Augustus and Amalia ‘know each other carnally, and did so long ago, 
but cannot penetrate to one another’s identity. 

Amalia’s knowledge is bound up with her politics, which we shall review 
later. The last character with a notable relationship to knowledge is Louis. 
From a very simple and straightforward brute in the Prologue, he becomes an 
almost tragic figure in his own right, abandoning the plantation to gaze at the 
stars in the hopes of making a discovery in the ‘void’ (84). Removed from the 
action, which he punctuates continually with his astronomical discourse, high 
up on a separate part of the stage, he is a failed Wise Man who watches for the 


16 Carlisle 2000 studies the various kinds of reading that permeate the drama. 
17 She contradicts here Fanon’s observation about the compass, if not about the Peloponnesian 
War. See Ch. 1 p. 47. 
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birth of the saviour that Augustus cannot be. Given that he is driven by largely 
selfish motives, any discovery that he did make would probably be quickly 
corrupted; but at the end of his life he does claim that (104) ‘the stars said it all’. 


PARENTS 


Augustus’ ‘fake’ father gazes at the stars, while his real father Hector lies in the 
mud (24). Caught between the two extremes, Augustus is indeed, like Oedipus, a 
type of Everyman. And with Augustus’ two fathers we trench on another of the 
oedipal tropes that inform this play. While the issue of birth and parentage is 
prominent in both the Greek play and this, it is reworked here to new effect. The 
birth of the baby, which opens the drama, is even more of a scandal than in the 
Greek, where the birth is overshadowed by the oracle which foretells the death of 
the father. Here, there is no need for an oracle, because the hideous transgression 
constituted by this baby is signalled in his skin colour.!8 Even though not all the 
crucial details may be available, something about this oedipal figure is always 
known, and the constructs of race and miscegenation mean that Augustus can 
never be a mystery in quite the same way as Oedipus. Melding the black and 
white that should be kept separate, Augustus’ skin colour acts out the visible 
dimension of racial politics by constituting the border that should not have been 
crossed. In the issue of ‘visibility’ lies the link between questions of race and their 
theatrical expression, as Elam observes (2001: 4): ‘Definitions of race, like the 
processes of theater, fundamentally depend on the relationship between the seen 
and unseen, between the visibly marked and unmarked’ The Greek Oedipus in 
the theatre is concerned with, among other things, what you can’t see; the 
African-American Oedipus knows that some things can be seen all too clearly.!9 

So anomalous is the birth of this Oedipus, Augustus, that it can actually 
defuse the threat of paternal hostility which arguably dominates the Greek 
version. Since the Greek Oedipus’ biological father, Laius, tries to kill him first 
by exposure, when he is a baby, and later when they meet as adults at the 
crossroads, his own death is then in some ways richly deserved. Hector’s death 
at the hands of his son, in contrast, is a terrible accident. Rewriting the tale of 
murderous paternity, the new play makes Hector a particularly sympathetic 
father-figure; he assists Amalia through her pregnancy (24), waits passion- 
ately during the birth, and is so devastated by the loss of his child (and 


18 See e.g. Hodes 1997: 69-95, and Blassingame 1979: 156, for the historical evidence for 
adultery between white women and their slaves. 

19 This is perhaps why Scylla does not have to be blind; and instead of being unsexed, like the 
Greek Teiresias, she is infertile. 
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presumably by being prevented from seeing Amalia again) that he loses his 
reason. A mad recluse, he is also a heroic figure, clearing a potential Eden of 
its snakes, and ridding the earth of monsters like a Heracles (24, 35, 77). Even 
though the biological tie between Hector and Augustus is not emphasized, it 
exists, not least in that they desire the same woman. But the very fact that the 
biological father is a positive figure allows us to draw an emphatic contrast 
between this play and the Greek, where it is only the foster-parents, Polybus 
and Merope, who are free from ambivalence.?° 

The reason for this change to the positive is, arguably, to be found in the 
history of the black family under slavery. Slave families were broken up at the 
will and whim of the owners, in part to prevent the forging of allegiances, and 
faced with this massive disregard of ties often considered in other contexts 
‘natural’ or even ‘holy, African-American writers have often responded by 
emphasizing the persistence of family.2! Actual family ties, in The Darker Face, 
cannot be knowingly tended, but the play does ensure that Augustus’ inher- 
itance on the paternal side is almost wholly positive. This is in strong contrast 
not only to the Greek predecessor but also to a contemporary anxiety in 
African-American culture about the process of fathering and more specifically 
about the absence of fathers.?2 If we link this concern to the play’s inherent 
oedipal anxieties, Hector emerges as an almost ideal paternal figure. He is 
good, and has presumably bequeathed good traits to his son, but he fulfils the 
son’s oedipal desire by dying and leaving free the way to the mother. 

Augustus has foster-fathers too, and they are distinctly ambivalent, or 
worse. The first is Louis, a Laius who fears destruction even though he 
knows the child is not his son, and who enacts the oedipal imperative by 
trying to kill the baby. This attempted murder is imperfectly motivated. 
Although in fact a shameful sign of Louis’ inadequacy, the child might have 
been passed off instead as a result of his own successful sexual activity with 
slavewomen (10), and in any case, the doctor states, it could be a source of 


20 Dove’s interview with Pereira has some interesting comments on the father figure, 
including on Don L. Lee as a poetic ‘father’ who had to be ‘killed’ (1999: 197). We shall return 
to the oedipal dimensions of Dove’s own poetic trajectory in the latter part of this chapter. 

21 For influential fictional examples of such persistence against overwhelming odds, see e.g. 
Walker 1985 and Morrison 1987. For the social history, see e.g. Blassingame 1979. On family in slave 
autobiographies see Bibb 1849, Taylor 1999: 15-16, and Fleischner 1996. Handley 2000 and Rushdy 
2001 stress both genealogy and the construction of ‘family’ ties within ‘imaginary communities. 

22 See e.g. the report from the Morehouse Conference on African-American Fathers, “Turn- 
ing the Corner on Father Absence in Black America’ (1999), and its subsequent media coverage. 
White fathers are also, of course, often absent, or otherwise unsatisfactory, but their sons are not 
in such immediate danger of violent death or prison. It is a troubling fact, but not a defining 
one, that much of the discourse on the solutions to father absence derives from the right-wing 
end of the political spectrum. 
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revenue (11).23 For the doctor, at least, this economic motive ought to be able 
to override other considerations. So when Louis does try to kill the child, he is 
perhaps acting under the goad of the ancient story. 

Augustus’ next foster-fathers are of varying quality. At the home of the 
slave-trader, the baby’s wounds are healed by the wife, but then the child is 
sold on, presumably when sufficiently grown. The third foster-parent is the 
British sea captain, who is a fairly positive figure; he educates Augustus, 
‘treat[s] him like his own’ (28), and promises him his freedom. Here is, 
then, the sympathetic foster-father, a version perhaps of Polybus, who ques- 
tions the necessity of biological ties by his ability to treat another’s son as his 
own; but he is sharply countermanded by the overall organization of slave 
society. When he dies without having fulfilled his promise of freedom, ‘the 
brother who executed the estate | sold the boy to pay off the debts’ (28). 

Positive or negative, the figures of biological father and ‘foster’, or cultural, 
father cannot join up for Augustus, because in slave society slaves can have no 
legitimate, durable family roles. As Spillers (1989) notes, the African person 
was doubly fathered, but could not by the one (black), and would not by the 
other (white), be claimed—thus working a historical variation on the oedipal 
fascination with how to get one out of two. Instead, in The Darker Face, the 
figure of the father proliferates in these very specific, and indeed economically 
determined, ways, as Augustus is sold on around the world in what turns out 
to be a vicious circle. This particular proliferation is the same as a deprivation, 
as Spillers notes in her theorization of the ‘African Oedipus’ as an Oedipus 
without a father (2003: 425). Augustus believes that his father is an unknown 
slave-owner, his mother an unknown slave; he cannot conceive that they 
might play a significant part in his life. Other slaves in the drama are similarly 
placed. Hector has lost parents and children (91, 93); Phebe lost her mother to 
a combination of fever and hard-heartedness on the part of Amalia’s father 
(69-70); Isaac in Augustus’ story has all his children sold away from him (61). 
In the face of these dreadful absences, the slaves act as parent and child to each 
other, multiplying the oedipal figure of fosterage as often as necessary. Thus 
Phebe reminisces about Psyche’s care for her while herself acting to mother 
Diana (22), and Diana also takes the place of Hector’s youngest child to play a 
necessary role at his funeral (91, 92). The general, oedipal anxiety about the 


23 Not, in fact, legally; as Hodes 1997 notes, the applicable antebellum law was that partus 
sequitur ventrem,; the child’s status follows that of the mother. Hodes shows repeatedly that the free 
child of partial African ancestry was an acute problem for the South’s categorization of race and 
status, and that the birth of such a child could cause the community to condemn an alliance 
between a white woman and a black man which otherwise might be, if not condoned, at least 
ignored. Such a child might be illegally sold, but might also be raised in the white household, sent 
away as an indentured servant—or be cause for a divorce petition. See Hodes 1997: 68-95, 117-18. 
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nature of family ties, and indeed about the nature of nature, unites with the 
particular history of slavery to produce a different account of nurture. 

In addition to the parents of the slaves, we are invited to speculate on the 
parents of Amalia. She lost her mother too, not by the unnatural mechanism 
of slavery but by the all too common disaster of death in childbirth—and it 
was Phebe’s mother who helped to foster her, heralding the plethora of 
interracial ties that characterizes the play (70). Her father, in contrast, is a 
constant presence in her life and indeed bids fair to be the dead father of 
oedipal nightmares. It is he who ‘knows’ the slaves, although he did not 
equally well ‘know’ his own daughter, and so gave her the anomalous educa- 
tion that partly matches Augustus’s in not fitting her for her proper station. 


All morning 
He’d teach me to calculate inventory, 
but he expected his slippers darned come evening! 


(12) 


He let me run wild until 

it was time to put on crinolines. 

My playmates were sent to the fields, 

and I was sent to the parlour with needlework. 


(56) 


It is her father that Amalia takes after, as is frequently noted by slave and free 
alike. From the start, ‘this one got her daddy in her’ (8), and the incestuous 
note that the formulation sounds is clearly appropriate in the context of the 
play as a whole.4 Her father had already aligned Amalia with himself, 
noxiously, when he accused Phebe’s mother of putting ‘me and my child | 
in the path of mortal danger’ (71), and he is a constant presence in the 
Prologue. ‘Not even Daddy could stop Amalia from marrying her choice of 
‘cavalryman’,, and ‘not even Daddy’ suspected Louis’ activities in the slave 
cabins (10). Amalia invokes him, ironically, to ground her own independent 
gestures, but ‘daddy’ can be invoked by the doctor too, in order to get Amalia 
back within the pale of society; she must give up her baby to save “‘daddy’s 
good name’ (15) and is able to go through with the abandonment because of 
who her father is (19): 


I wasn’t sure you had it in you, 
but I'll say one thing, Amalia Jennings— 
you are your father’s daughter. 


24 On incest in ‘interracial literature’ see Sollors 1997: 286-35; on father—daughter incest in 
the African-American literary tradition, see e.g. Spillers 1989; with particular reference to Dove, 
see Steffen 2001: 174 and Pereira 2003: 31-51. 
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The affiliation extends here to her retaining her natal surname. 

After she loses the child and takes over the plantation instead, Amalia 
becomes yet more closely identified with her father. Louis retreats upstairs 
to the stars, while Amalia grows even harder than her father (21); she ‘hiked 
up her skirts | and pulled on man’s boots’ (25). These are presumably the 
riding boots with which Louis, inevitably in an oedipal play, proved his 
masculinity (10), before losing it and them. A tomboy who had to be sent 
away and ‘finished’ (56) before she could become female enough, Amalia 
always possessed the possibility of a masculine side, and this nascent rebellion 
against gender roles is tied to the other forms of resistance that kept her 
playing with the slaves when young (56), that led her to adultery with Hector 
when older, and that make of Amalia a Jocasta unlike any other. But 
this change in the Jocasta-figure takes with one hand what it gives with 
the other, because it makes clear that a lot of what sets Amalia apart comes 
from her father and is understandable as an aspect of masculine identity 
rather than of female. Transmission here from parent to child works, in that 
an identity is preserved by being handed down, but it works only in the 
resistance to it. 

The tensions surrounding inheritance extend into the next generation. We 
have remarked already that Augustus’ biological father, Hector, is presented in 
a positive light, but this very fact makes him unlike his son. Instead, Augustus 
is like Amalia, and this identity perhaps partly motivates the attraction 
between them. Amalia even says, in her first scene with Augustus, that in 
his place she too would organize, as he is in fact doing (58): 


I’ve often wondered why our niggers 
don’t revolt. ve said to myself: 
‘Amalia, if you had been a slave, 

you most certainly would have plotted 
an insurrection by now. 


What is perhaps disturbing is that Amalia clearly hands on to Augustus not 
simply herself, but her father; she transmits to him a white rather than a black 
man. And not just any white man, not just the ‘Massa’ of Augustus’ fantasy, 
but a very specific white man who has already been shown to be responsible 
for most of Amalia’s own identity. Amalia’s father is perhaps the last of 
Augustus’ proliferating oedipal parents.?5 


25 We can relate this plot move to the analogous discovery in The Gods of a common forebear. 
See Ch. 2, p. 111. 
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DESIRE 


The oedipal discourse of parentage is not complete without that of desire. It is 
notable that in the Greek play, desire is not a very dynamic force—Oedipus 
and Jocasta are partners but there is hardly any erotic charge between them. In 
the twentieth century, however, it is hard to imagine an Oedipus without 
some form of transgressive desire. In The Darker Face desire is particularly 
transgressive, because it crosses colour-lines. Yet the desire between Augustus 
and Amalia is at some levels curiously opaque, and even undermotivated; 
Hazel (1999) remarks that the play ‘does not convince’ as a love story. The 
muting of desire here is in stark contrast to what seems to have been its 
unfettered operations on the historical plantation, and one of the main 
motivations for the encounter between mistress and man may in fact be the 
pressure of the ancient oedipal story, rather than any more personal trigger, 
since Augustus and Amalia are erotically drawn together from their very first 
words, before there is much to incite an attraction. Augustus’ earlier encoun- 
ter with Phebe (38-9) has demonstrated the erotic charge of his drive and 
energy, but Amalia has previously seemed a difficult and unattractive figure. 
We can explain the attraction by parentage, but we are able and perhaps even 
invited to fill in the gaps in motivation by supplying stories of our own; we 
could instance the fact that forbidden fruit is always sweeter, or we could look 
to the perverse appeal of inequalities in power. This sado-masochistic possi- 
bility is not pursued very far, however; the scene in which Amalia gazes on the 
‘proud welts’ (89) that scar Augustus’ back and sides suggests not her pleasure 
in these signs of pain but her fascination with the stories they tell—some, of 
course, unknown even to Augustus.?6 

It is this shared fascination with stories and narrative, with discourse of 
many kinds, that is perhaps the most obvious motivation in the scene of their 
mutual attraction. Their first, sparring scene together takes on the interpret- 
ation of slave songs, Augustus’ education, Amalia’s education, and the ‘art of 
conversation’ (57): this is to say, they converse at a metalevel, about the 
possibility of their conversation, even before they get around to exchanging 
their hostile tales about slavery. As we shall see, this scene also probably 
involves an oblique encounter, via a book, with the arch-narrative of Oedipus. 
Beside this particular meeting of minds, the fact that Amalia is ‘pretty’ and 
that she is ‘the rose [that] is the only thing you see’ (63) seems almost 
irrelevant. 


26 We might compare here Nausicaa’s reading of a ‘map’ on Odysseus’ back in Walcott’s The 
Odyssey (1993: 50). 
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Desire is not allowed to be any kind of a transcendent force within the play. 
Once suspected, the affair with Augustus is widely regarded as corrupt, and the 
alternative explanation that is put forward for Augustus’ frequent visits to the 
house—not love, but a scheme for domestication (74)—is not surprising to any 
character in the play.2” We shall return later to the question of the competition 
between desire and politics, but we will note here that when Amalia says (88) ‘If 
this is all the world they’ve left us, | then it’s ours to make over’, her dream is not 
allowed even ephemeral fulfilment. Nor could she build a ‘world’, supposing she 
had wanted to, with Hector; the ‘real’ world intruded far too roughly on their 
overgrown garden where ‘the roses had run particularly wild’ (13).?8 Only by 
the depth of Hector’s derangement can we judge of their affections subse- 
quently, and Amalia, alas, seems less than moved in the encounter with Jones 
over Hector’s disappearance (86). Her affair with Augustus also has the effect of 
reducing the flourishing plantation to the status of a neglected garden (87-8). 

Nor is there any model on offer in the play of a successful non-transgressive 
desire; there is of course no love lost in the marriage between Amalia and Louis, 
although she was presumably aroused by his trappings of masculinity at an 
earlier stage (10). Only Phebe’s nascent desire for Augustus is, as it were, 
permissible and even healthy, although apparently unrequited. As such, it also 
works to cast doubt on the central incestuous relationship, especially since 
Phebe’s affection for Augustus exposes her to Amalia’s domineering anger (99). 
At least one critic responds to the play in terms of Phebe’s destiny: Hazel (1999) 
states that she felt ‘at the end of the evening that the play was not yet finished, 
and that the Augustus—Phebe relationship was a story yet to be concluded’; that 
“What the play needs is a third act; one in which Phebe decides whether her love 
for Augustus or her devotion to the freedom cause is stronger. As we shall 
see later on in this chapter, the focus on Phebe is determined by some of the 
non-Greek literary traditions that The Darker Face mobilizes. 


NARRATIVE 


The oedipal tropes of knowledge, parentage, and desire, which are reworked 
in the new context of The Darker Face, are bound together in this play as in the 


27 Wetmore 2003: 124 suggests that Amalia may have quite cynical motives for initiating an 
affair with Augustus: to control him and to take revenge on Louis for his philandering. This reading 
may be seen to respond to the under-motivated quality of the attraction that we describe above. 

28 Between Hector and Amalia the dynamic is interesting, since they grow up running 
around together almost like brother and sister. See Blassingame 1979: 184 on the historical 
possibility of white and black children growing up and playing together. 
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Greek by the drive to narrative. The Greek Oedipus foregrounds the mechan- 
ics of narrative but also of language in general; the play’s discourse is stiff with 
dramatic irony and with interminable puns on feet and eyes, and thus ensures 
that Oedipus’ language trips him up almost as many times as does his fate. In 
The Darker Face there is a similar inclination on the part of language, so that 
the main characters are frequently manoeuvred into positions where they 
condemn themselves. Although the new play is not so addicted to foot jokes, 
it does begin with Phebe’s little ditty (7): 


Stepped on a pin, the pin bent, 
And that’s the way the story went! 


The striking association of feet, pain, sexual innuendo, and narrative means 
that Oedipus presides over the beginning of the play even in the vernacular 
usage; and it is an oedipal circularity that makes Phebe slowly repeat her 
proverb, on p. 109, when it becomes clear exactly who Augustus is. 

While we shall consider, later on, the varieties of vernacular and African- 
influenced language that the play deploys, we can note for now that it posits 
various Yoruba terms over against its use of standard English, and opposite 
Yoruba, on the other side of English as it were, it places Greek. It is not clear 
that Augustus knows the Greek language itself, but Greek stands as symbol for 
all the difficult things he does know, as well as for the dangerous ones he 
doesn’t. This highly equivocal ‘Greek’ knowledge takes Augustus away from 
his people, the slave community, although he tries to give back some of 
his knowledge when he tells the slaves the meanings of their classical names 
(31-3).29 When Augustus explains the names, he counters the power which 
allowed the masters to inscribe on the slaves a token of their own enforced 
ignorance (31, 33-4), and he also supplies the place of the parents whose right 
and privilege it should have been to give names. And yet the possum song that 
comes between two of Augustus’ explanations, on p. 32, can be read as a 
critique of Augustus’ pretensions; “Mr Coon’ cries ‘You're just as black as 
me...| but your tail ain’t quite as long!’ What Scipio’s song to Augustus does 
is ‘signifying’, the importance of which for African-American culture we shall 
shortly discuss. That the ‘harmless nigger’ in the song ends up stewing the 
‘harmless possuny also perhaps suggests dissent and strife among those who 
ought to stick together, and in its indirection, the story may point to other, 
more useful, because more vernacular, types of knowledge that Augustus 
doesn’t possess.3° As we have seen, in the matter of his own identity, ‘Greek’ 
fails him completely. 


29 On the historical practice of giving slaves ‘classical’ names see Wetmore 2003: 120. 
30 On the possum see also Baker 1984: 194-5. 
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Narrative is at the heart of the play’s concerns, both in its Greek and in its 
African-American identity. The great expository moments of Oedipus Tyran- 
nus include: the story of Oedipus’ early life told by him to Jocasta; the 
prophecy to Laius and how he acted on it, told by Jocasta to Oedipus; the 
story of Oedipus’ rescue, extracted by him from the Corinthian messenger 
and the Old Shepherd. In a notoriously complicated work which perverts, 
suspends, interrupts, and retrieves the narrative, the effort of all is expended 
in reconstructing a story which all then wish had remained untold. The 
dynamics of narrative exchange in The Darker Face are both similar and 
different. As the oedipal story insists on reaching the light, so The Darker 
Face is powered by the necessity of revelation.3! The moment of Augustus’ 
birth is also that when Scylla is seized by her powers of prophecy, and she 
cries, of child and story both, ‘It’s out in the world’ (9). Oedipus, as man and 
narrative, is out in the world, and in The Darker Face he is out again. 

The uncovering of slave histories may be considered oedipal in that the 
narratives resist telling; identities are lost on the journey of the Middle 
Passage, and the stories are suppressed because they are so devastating. In 
this play Hector, the figure who most closely represents the African past, does 
not himself articulate the loss of it, but the play animates instead numerous 
versions of slave narratives and offers a plurality of histories that counter the 
workings of loss and silence. Augustus’ story itself looks very much like several 
of the early slave autobiographies, particularly in its criss-crossing of the Black 
Atlantic. Olaudah Equiano, for instance, travels much by sea and ‘used the sea 
as an extension school’ (Gates 1989: 154) where he learns to speak English, to 
read, and to write. Both Equiano and James Gronniosaw were befriended by 
their masters on ships and in fact saw slave-trading during their voyages; 
Scylla and Amalia taunt Augustus with having witnessed the trade (42, 55). 
Other narratives also combine the tropes of the sea, the kind master, and the 
acquisition of literacy, so that Augustus can be understood as a kind of 
historical figure, a figure of origins, as well as a mythical one.3? In his 
acquisition of education, and in his natural bent for leadership in the face 
of the obstacles of slavery, he may even be understood as a version of the great 
literary forebear Frederick Douglass. While this mixture of myth and history 
can remind us that any quest for origins and for a past is oedipal in at least 
some of its dimensions, it is complicated in the United States by the particular 
horror of slavery. 


31 Steffen 2001: 17 notes the theme of reticence and disclosure in Dove’s work. 

32, See e.g. Gates 1989: 135-8 on James Gronniosaw, and Carretta 1996. On slave autobiog- 
raphies in general, Taylor 1999: p. xi quotes a relevant statement by Senator Charles Sumner: 
“Classical antiquity has preserved no examples of adventurous trial more worthy of renown, 
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At stake in the exchange between Augustus and Amalia of stories concerning 
slavery are power and desire, love and politics. Between Augustus and Phebe, in 
their intimate scene, the storytelling is one-sided, since Augustus does not answer 
her sad tale of her mother’s death (70-1). Since the play of stories is characterized 
elsewhere by exchange and even clash, the scene where Amalia tells a story to 
herself alone, in a kind of soliloquy, becomes even more compelling (84-5). Not 
represented as a personal story, like that of Phebe, but as a fairy story, this story 
may even be from a book, although Amaia recites it without obvious reference to 
a written source. When the princess tries to run away, she is stopped by the stones 
in her shoe that turn out to be the heads of, successively, her father, her husband, 
and herself. Appropriately for this Jocasta, the story seems to be about being 
trapped by patriarchal imperatives; the princess has nobody to save her but she 
cannot save herself.33 Hemmed in by the hypermasculinity of her father and the 
inadequacy of her husband, Amalia cannot forge her own destiny either. The 
princess’s yearning to burst out of social constraint is shown in her preference for 
marrying the fox—even in fairy tales a member of another species—because he at 
least ‘knew where the sweetest berries grew’ (84). Coming across her own head, 
Amalia looks in addition like Oedipus, who finds his own self wherever he turns. 

Not all storytelling is one-sided; Augustus does try to give to the slave 
community the story of the revolution in Haiti, as a potential benefit to them. 
Because this is a story about the possibilities of changing history, it reverberates 
through the play against the story of Oedipus, which is about how you cannot 
change the past. At the end of the play, when a provisional freedom is gained 
along with the sacrifice of Augustus’ peace of mind and stability, these two 
versions of history do meet, more or less awkwardly. Before this moment, the 
truth about Augustus’ identity emerges in another exchange of stories with 
Louis and Amalia. In the confrontation with Louis, his description of Amalia’s 
work-basket leads Augustus to conclude that his ‘Massa’ father is standing in 
front of him; before he kills him, he forces him to admit that Amalia ‘knows your 
mother better than anyone’ (105). Augustus then confronts Amalia with what he 
believes is evidence of her attempt to do away with Louis’ mulatto bastard. She 
too recognizes the basket that Louis spoke of, and she and her son stage yet 
another contest of stories in which she tells him (107) ‘this will be my last story’ 
and he replies, brimming over with the atrocities of slavery (108): 


Don’t think you can frighten me, Missy: 
nothing your lips can tell 

can be worse than what 

these eyes have seen. 


33 Wetmore makes the point that white people as well as black are trapped by the system of 
American slavery. See e.g. 2003: 129 and 131. 
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The play measures one horror story against another, and finds more horror in 
their coupling. 

Although this play, like the Greek, foregrounds knowledge and enquiry, it is 
not any quest after identity that leads to Augustus’ interrogation of his 
‘parents’ It is instead the political quest for freedom, which clashes with 
Augustus’ erotic entanglements in such a way that the conspirators make 
him promise to kill Louis and Amalia in order to prove his loyalty. We have 
reached the point where Augustus’ stories of love and politics intersect and try 
to derail each other, and this is also the point at which we want to examine a 
final oedipal trope, that of the relations between leader and community. 


POLITICS 


It is increasingly appreciated that the Greek Oedipus plays interrogate the 
destiny not only of the lone individual but also that of the community in 
which he participates. By questioning the everyday concepts of time, place, 
language, and identity, Oedipus Tyrannus issues a challenge—at the very 
least—to the burgeoning democracy within which it is produced, and Oedipus 
at Colonus asks how Oedipus may be used by the somewhat unsatisfactory 
version of Athens that is represented at Colonus. The political question of the 
relations between leader and community is posed insistently in The Darker 
Face too, with some strange and perhaps disturbing effects. 

Augustus cannot be a constitutional leader as Oedipus is, given the prem- 
ises of the plot, but he is prominent in the insurrection that partly drives the 
play. The rebel leadership itself has an ambivalent attitude towards Augustus, 
unsure—correctly as it happens—whether he can be trusted or not. Despite 
this discrepancy, Augustus thinks of himself as a leader, even a saviour.34 ‘T 
came to save you!’ he cries, incongruously, to Hector (82-3), and at the end of 
the play (112) to the ghosts which now people his vision. Scylla (76), who 
understands his aspirations in the same way, is correct that the other slaves, 
such as Scipio, Diana, and of course Phebe (68), will fall under his influence— 
not to mention that Jones the overseer is afraid of him (74). It is thus 
Augustus’ personal charisma rather than his institutional position that aligns 
him with the Greek Oedipus. On p. 20 the Narrator remarks of the outcast 
bastard baby that ‘seed become king, | and the king takes all, which both is 


34 See also ‘my people’ on p. 97. In this conception of himself, he is again like his mother, who 
also thought, deludedly, that she could ‘save’ her son (110). However, it is possible, as Hazel 
1999 points out, that she kills herself in order to protect Augustus from the wrath of the 
conspirators, and thus does in the end save him. 
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and is not poignantly true of Augustus. Named for a king (30), in a new castle 
to boot, he will not, in the end, take all. He will be more like the king on p. 39, 
who is brought down by fear to the level of the ‘field nigger’, who ‘crawls’, as 
Scylla says Augustus will ‘crawl’ (43), like the Greek Oedipus who falls from 
two feet to four. 

Despite Augustus’ dedication to and influence within his slave community, 
it is unclear that he is an asset to them. The play opposes him structurally to 
Scylla, who is always ready to criticize his ambition (e.g. 93), and, alike in 
their mixture of devotion and detriment, they both see that aspect of the other 
(43, 77, 93). Even Phebe, his second-in-command, is forced to identify the 
selfish streak within Augustus’ dynamism (95): 


Every time you talk about 
victory and vengeance, 

it’s as if youre saying 

my victory, my vengeance. 
As if you didn’t care about 
anyone’s pain but yours. 


‘Community’ itself becomes a vexed term around Augustus, who has the 
effect of setting slave against slave even as he suggests that Amalia is trying 
to do this with her ‘special treatment’ of him (67-8). Disuniting the most 
notable women on the plantation, he sets Phebe against Scylla, and troubles 
the loyalty of Scipio and Alexander (73-7). The conspirators are divided with 
regards to their confidence in the bold, proud man they have recruited, and 
Hector’s distrust of the conspirators with whom Augustus is aligned precipi- 
tates his death at his hands. 

The glamorous individual leadership of Augustus is thus represented as 
troubled in several ways, but the alternative that the play investigates, the 
collective action represented chiefly by the Leader of the rebellion and the 
conspirators, is not unproblematic either. Their efforts are expended so that 
‘the one becomes many | and the many, one’ (47), but this political trick is 
immensely difficult to pull off and the play is quite equivocal about it. The 
Leader acknowledges the difficulty when he says, ‘Who is not with us | is 
against us’ (47), and histories of slave revolts show slaves willing to betray 
uprisings as well as to support them to the death.35 The slaves in the play are 
‘free’ by the end of it, but as Dove acknowledges, specific slave revolts were 
only one contribution to the process that eventually achieved emancipation. 
Even without the bondage of his new terrible knowledge, Augustus himself 
will probably not remain ‘free’ for very long; in conversation with Steffen, 


35 See e.g. Genovese 1979. 
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Dove notes (Steffen 2001: 172): “Ultimately we know only what history tells 
us: this slave rebellion will fail, has failed. Since we know how slavery ended, 
we can also imagine the end of Augustus; though he is alive at the end of the 
play, we know what the immediate future holds’ The notion of ‘freedom’ is 
hedged about both by historical givens and by the paradigm of Oedipus. 

In that the slaves manage to organize and execute a rebellion, defeating the 
slave-owners without being betrayed from within, the many on the Jennings 
plantation do indeed become one. But all this is achieved at a cost which 
includes the sacrifice of not only Augustus’ self-belief, but also, to an extent, 
the humanity of the conspirators. With evident distrust of all that the 
conspirators do, the play loads the dice against them at their first appearance, 
when their movements are described as ‘vaguely ritualistic and creepy, as if 
they were under a spell’ (45). Their hypnotized “dance and pantomime’ go 
further than the African-inflected ‘call-and-response’ structure proposed for 
them (45), and to spell out the contrast drawn between the heroic individual 
and the problematic collective, the stage directions indicate that ‘Augustus 
stands still as the conspirators swarm around him, occasionally trying to pull 
him among them’ (45). Lacking names or distinguishing characteristics, these 
freedom-fighters are deprived of identity in a play whose chief concerns 
include the acquisition and maintenance of identity. When Augustus asks 
who they are, he receives no reply (44); directly after the Leader explains the 
many and the one, Augustus claims “Now I see who you are’ (47)—but we in 
the audience never do. The conspirators thus offer a striking contrast to the 
‘chorus’ of slaves, who (unlike any possible Greek model) are fully endowed 
with sharply drawn personalities. 

Two of the conspirators are permitted a modicum of individuation. Ben- 
jamin Skeene is a skilled workman, trusted by the white people whose deaths 
he plans (45-6). Henry Blake, similarly trusted (49), grounds his aversion to 
the murder of the slave-owners in religion. He and the Leader act out the 
scene in which he is ‘persuaded’ to the murder of the masters (47), and it is 
made clear that the Leader threatens him too with death ‘if you turn back 
now.... The justice of this recourse to violence, for people who have no other 
political equipment, would be a proper topic for moral scrutiny, were it not 
that the conspirators have already been denigrated as ‘creepy’. 

The instant recourse to violence on the part of the conspirators, and in 
particular the Leader, is also pointed up when they plan to execute Augustus if 
he fails in his task (110). Inasmuch as the scene between the Leader and Henry 
prefigures the relationship between the Leader and Augustus, the conspirators 
are displayed as ready to destroy a man who stands out among his fellows as 
brave, educated, able to ‘read maps’ and ‘write passes’ (49); they are prepared 
to lose the man who represents their best hope for the future that must at 
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some stage be built. Thus aligned, shockingly, with the white community that 
would gladly sacrifice Amalia’s verve and energy on the altar of conformity 
(14-15), they contrast unfavourably with the community of slaves, whose 
collective action is usually mediated by song, and so can be presented as 
organic rather than forced. This latter version of community may be iden- 
tified with oral models readily available in African cultures, but insofar as it is 
here coterminous with the collectivity of slaves, it cannot outlast the closing 
moments of the play, or offer a viable model for the future. 

The ending of the play is thus deeply troubled in several different ways. 
There are various lineaments of triumph—the parade of slaves shouting 
‘Freedom’ and carrying Augustus on their shoulders, the fire in the mansion 
consigning the old regime to ashes (112). But Phebe is in tears, and when 
Scylla ‘slowly straightens up to her full height’, in the manner of Greek gods 
performing epiphany, the movement is terrifying, as well as promising of a 
newly ordered future. Since the ending is vitiated by Augustus’ new self- 
knowledge and the dubious character of the conspirators, as well as by 
extra-textual history, the play can at best equivocate about the society that 
will replace the play. America is almost refounded, in freedom this time, but 
not quite; the oedipal contradictions of the intimacy and violence that sur- 
rounded America’s inception circumscribe the actions of play and history both. 

Having explored its varieties of political action, the play closes on this dark 
note; neither the many nor the one, it seems, will serve. The charismatic 
individual turns out to be deeply suspect—it would be disastrous for any 
community to entrust its health to Augustus—and the collective, at least in 
the form of the Leader and conspirators, lacks humanity. When the play thus 
declines to identify wholeheartedly with any of these agencies, it recalls what 
Dove has said about the avoidance of easy stereotyping (19990): 


I felt that there were things that had not been said, that essential aspects of the 
question of slavery and the trauma of slavery have been swept under the carpet. We 
hear the horrifying details but we don’t think about the actual people involved, their 
joy and pain and complexity. It’s not all good and bad. A slave owner may have noble 
and base instincts, confusion and absolute certainty, just like every other human being 
in the world, and the same is true for the slaves. 


The slave-owners are not hideous caricatures, but rounded and even partly 
sympathetic characters; thus too the people who might have been shown as 
noble freedom-fighters, appear instead disturbingly single-minded. Thus 
organized, the play affords more moral tension than it might otherwise 
have done, and has received praise along these lines; the review in the Times 


36 See e.g the Homeric Hymns to Demeter and to Aphrodite. 
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Literary Supplement singles out The Darker Face’s avoidance of ‘preaching’ 
and ‘clichés’ (Ford 1999). Yet it is arguable that this organization is deter- 
mined not only by a commitment to a particular kind of complexity, but also 
by the contours of exactly that American identity which the play explores. The 
contours of the Oedipus plot intersect here with the characteristic American 
sensibility that distrusts the possibilities of collective action and prizes instead 
the heroic loner.3” Explicitly weighing the one against the many, Augustus, 
after all, repeatedly chooses the former term. When he stays with Amalia, 
ignoring the strains of the signal-hymn ‘Steal Away’, Augustus aligns himself 
with the personal rather than the political; and similarly when he interrupts 
the commission he has been given, to enquire, finally, about his parentage, he 
delays and even jeopardizes the political plot of freedom. As Dove herself 
remarks, Augustus only appears to be a leader who has chosen his people over 
personal love (Steffen 2001: 172). The conspirators, recognizing that he is not 
making the proper distinctions that their project requires, force the decision 
on him with their order to assassinate the masters, but he has already been 
making a certain kind of choice, and continues to do so. The choice that 
Augustus makes, which is finally to sacrifice the collective to the individual, 
can by typed as characteristically American and in one respect, if we accept 
the received typing of African culture as valuing the communal, we may also 
say that it is not characteristically African.3® The play, engaged in its own 
project of exploring American identity, colludes with Augustus in his choices; 
it could not have an Oedipus if he did not, at the crucial juncture, persist in 
his inappropriately personal quest. 

The Greek Oedipus suffers from different dilemmas, because his conflict is in 
no way erotic; although the personal and the political, the many and the one, 
are repeatedly tested against each other in the Greek play, love as contempor- 
arily understood has nothing to do with it. Nor are the politics and possibilities 
of collective action foregrounded to the same extent, because Oedipus’ search 
for the murderer of Laius, which he undertakes as leader of Thebes, is super- 
seded before the close of the play by his passion for his own origins. In this 
respect The Darker Face measures a considerable distance from the ending 
of Oedipus Tyrannus, because it folds Augustus’ discovery more intimately 
inside the rebellion. But it continues to respond to the trope of ‘the many 
and the one, which is arguably the master oedipal trope, combining as it does 
the horror of incestuous identities with the difficulty of political management. 


37 It may then be relevant that Hartigan recognizes the reason for the impossibility of 
rewriting Oedipus Tyrannus to be the fact that it is now ‘interpreted as a play of social and 
personal responsibility, and these are not popular traits in contemporary American culture’ 
(1995: 148). 

38 See e.g. p Bitek 1998 and Gbadegesin 1998. 
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There are several arguments about ‘the many and the one’ in the Greek 
play, and one in particular deserves close consideration in the context of The 
Darker Face. Richard Seaford (1994) has suggested that the thrust of Greek 
tragedies is to sacrifice the people of the royal house to the people of the 
emerging democracy; the heroic noble individuals are destroyed, so that in 
their place may be discerned the outlines of a thriving polis. In the case of 
Oedipus, his fate is weighed against that of Thebes, which needs him dead, or 
at least in exile, if it is to be free from the plague. The exquisite tension of the 
play lies in the fact that we, and, according to the argument, the ancient 
Athenians, are brought to sympathize and identify with Oedipus more, 
perhaps, than we do with the people of Thebes, who are, nonetheless, more 
‘like’ us than is the fierce polluted patricide. We are thus brought to the 
paradoxical position of wishing, perhaps, that Oedipus was not sacrificed to 
Thebes, and maybe even that Thebes was sacrificed to Oedipus. 

According to this argument, then, the Sophoclean play is asking us to 
consider the costs at which democracy operates. If we assent to the propo- 
sition, we can also agree that this is a perfectly reasonable calculus to make, 
given that the play is mounted (originally) within a working and indeed 
flourishing democracy. Transposed to The Darker Face, the argument asks 
us to weigh the welfare of Augustus against that of the rebellion, and at some 
level to wish the rebellion away, because it succeeds at the cost of Augustus’ 
selfhood. This calculus—the downfall of Augustus against the freedom of his 
people—is arguably more demanding than the one posited by the Greek play. 
The Greek play examines a particular democratic system with a critical eye, 
and it can do this because it is staged within the system, as part of a 
democratic festival; but to examine critically the possibility of freedom for 
Africans enslaved in America seems to take the process of criticism a step 
further, and perhaps a step too far. Given that, as we have indicated, the 
conspirators are already unsatisfactory, from the very moment we meet them, 
the play would seem overall to prefer its troubled hero to its freedom, its 
American to its African lineaments.39 

It would be possible, of course, to read the Greek Oedipus Tyrannus as 
simply anti-democratic, weighting the elements of it that seem to militate 
against the possibility of humans, even as tyrants, ever achieving a mastery of 
their own history and actions. If we pursued this reading, we would presumably 
find unavoidable the conclusion that The Darker Face doubts the possibility 


39 The difficulty that we have identified might explain why a critic like Hazel 1999 finds the 
ending ‘underwritten’ and ‘reminiscent of early nineteenth-century Romantic tragedies. We 
might wonder whether, again, Phebe presents a possible solution; she has a spirit like that of 
Augustus, a ‘pure flame’ (69) without the ‘self-centredness’ that she identifies in him (95). On 
the other hand, she too (96) prefers love to revolution. 
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of freedom and agency for the collectivity. If we read Oedipus Tyrannus as only 
questioning of democracy, rather than as dismissive of it, then we might judge 
analogously that The Darker Face is still wrestling with the possibility of 
political action in a divided culture, rather than giving up on it entirely. 
The following chapter will suggest that The Gospel at Colonus can also be read 
along these lines. 

We have examined the oedipal tropes as they re-emerge in The Darker 
Face, attempting to show how they are re-energized by the transposition, but 
also, in this last instance, how they confront the new play with problems. 
The play constructs difficulties for itself in its negotiation between individual 
and collective, which is also the negotiation between the erotic and the 
political plot, and arguably between an ‘American’ and an ‘African’ identity. 
While critical reception shows that the play emerges in general triumphant, 
we might note that at these moments of difficulty the tension can be under- 
stood by supposing that the Oedipus Tyrannus actually resists its translation 
to another culture and the relocation in a history that joins African to 
American.*° In the second half of this essay we shall examine how The 
Darker Face deals with the larger challenges posed by the process of remaking 
Oedipus Tyrannus. The Greek play has been appropriated as a central element 
of what is understood as the “Western tradition, but as we have seen, the 
‘Greek’ dimension of the Western tradition has frequently been wielded 
against Africans and African-Americans as a weapon in the cultural conflicts 
of empire. The Darker Face engages with other traditions as well, and much 
of its force is produced by the struggles among them. 


AFRICA INTO AMERICA 


Set in the 1820s—1840s, a time when Augustus’ father Hector can dimly 
remember the passage from Africa across the Black Atlantic, The Darker 
Face deliberately concerns itself with the making of America out of— 
partly—African materials, and to this end it sites itself within African, Ameri- 
can, and African-American traditions. This is not a simple gesture; we have 
canvassed some of the arguments about cultural continuities and disjunctions 
in Chapter 1, and as we shall observe in more detail later, there is room for 
disagreement over whether African-American writers and texts are part of 


40 See Ch. 2, pp. 119-20 for the reciprocal ways in which The Gods resists the Greek models 
that it invokes. 
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‘mainstream’ American culture, or descendants of African tradition.4! As we 
have noted, Scylla, the conjure-woman (41) and Teiresias-figure, has brought 
her divining practices with her from Africa intact, and she and Hector also 
speak phrases from the Yoruba language that has been largely lost on the 
Middle Passage. ‘He used to talk | African—but he forgot most of it’, explains 
Phebe on p. 34, and Scylla says of Hector: ‘He came with no names for his 
gods’ (93), and on p. 94: 


Eshu Elewa ogo gbogbo! 
Where are the old words now? 
Scattered by the wind. 


This section of the play, Hector’s funeral, can be understood partly in the terms 
offered by Elam (2001: 9): “Notably, for African Americans physically separated 
from their African past, the “struggle to remember” has continually involved 
performance and other forms of African American cultural expression because 
of their ability to shape perceptions and even rewrite history. Not only are the 
slaves here engaged in this ‘performance as memory; but so is The Darker Face. 

The loss of African language is underlined by the fact that most of the play 
is delivered in standard English, although the hymns at Hector’s funeral are 
sung in an English that is marked as ‘black’ (90-1): 


Oh Deat’ him is a little man, 

And him goes from do’ to do’ 

Him kill some souls and him cripple up, 
And him lef’ some souls to pray. 


Do Lord, remember me, 

Do Lord, remember me. 

I cry to the Lord as de year roll aroun, 
Lord, remember me. 


[anol 

My fader’s done wid de trouble o’ de world, 
Wid de trouble o’ de world, 

Wid’ de trouble o’ de world, 

My fader’s done wid de trouble o’ de world, 
Outshine de sun. 


Even here the definite article is represented by ‘the’ as well as ‘de’, so that the 
play’s language can again mark the move to a ‘loss’ of Africa and an accul- 
turation into standard English.4? The jostling of different linguistic registers 


41 See e.g. Ervin ed. 1999: 3-8, esp. 4. She identifies the explicit recognition of this divergence 
with the papers from the 1959 First Conference of Negro Writers, but the polarized positions 
can also be found in much later accounts of African-American creativity. 

42 On the use of English in The Gods Are Not To Blame see Ch. 2, pp. 82-3. 
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within the same text also points to the postcolonial identity of The Darker 
Face; African-American writers have little choice about whether or not to use 
English, but are able to follow the advice of Wole Soyinka and ‘stress such a 
language, stretch it, impact and compact, fragment and reassemble it with no 
apology, as required to bear the burden’ (1988: 107). The language itself can 
thus demonstrate the difficulty of forging new identities within it. In the early 
history of African-American writing a different path from Soyinka’s was 
followed, when Frederick Douglass refused to speak Black English vernacular 
as his abolitionist patrons wished; Douglass decided ‘to tell his own story’ 
rather than to be an exhibit in another’s, and thus drew on the ‘received’ 
versions of the language for his speeches and writing (Baker 1991: 14). By the 
juxtaposition of its languages The Darker Face replays in miniature these 
debates about language, the play’s negotiation with its different traditions, 
and even the history of the United States. 

As well as exploring ‘African’ elements, the play deliberately constructs a 
specifically ‘African-American’ identity, which includes these elements 
but builds on them in different directions. To do this it draws especially 
on the traditions of black vernacular speech and song. Henry Louis Gates’s 
work points towards the centrality of the vernacular in the African-American 
literary tradition, and The Darker Face punctuates its standard English liber- 
ally with such forms. Almost the first words of the play are Phebe’s telling 
little proverb ‘Stepped on a pin’ (7). There is continual evocation of an oral 
vernacular culture in hymns, work songs, ‘sorrow songs, evening songs, 
and the ‘Sunday night shout’, as well as more generalized background singing 
or humming (e.g. 19, 20, 29, 31, 32-3, 35, 38, 41, 54, 58, 63); there are 
spirituals sung at Hector’s funeral (91) and as a code for freedom (89-90, 
98). The slaves only stop singing on p. 50, because they are talking about 
a revolution, and the stage directions point out that ‘the silence is eerie’. 
The black vernacular can be seen to inform the linguistic texture of the play 
at other moments, such as the call-and-response structure between Leader 
and conspirators when the latter greet the former’s utterances with 
the repeated word ‘Selah!’ (45-50). Between Scylla and the slaves there is a 
similar responsiveness at pp. 24-5, when Scylla’s account of the ‘curse’ is 
punctuated by the slaves’ cries of “Black woman, black man, white woman, 
white man’. 

The African, or African-American, invocation most often made in the play 
is to Eshu Elewa (by Hector on p. 34, Scylla on p. 36, and on p. 111 by 


43 The classic statement about the politics of language choice for postcolonial writers is 
probably Ngugi 1986. See also Ngugi 1972 on his decision to write only in Kikuyu, his native 
Kenyan language. 
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Augustus too).44 Eshu Elewa is a version of Esu-Elegbara, the ‘trickster’ figure 
whose role in the cultures and literatures of the African diaspora, and in 
African-American literature especially, has been examined at length by Gates 
(1989). What might be the force of the trickster figure in this play? On one 
level, Eshu allows us to see that the kinship between Augustus and Oedipus 
goes beyond their common fates of incest and patricide, since they also 
share the trickster’s ability to confound distinctions. The ‘partial list’ of 
Esu-Elegbara’s qualities that Gates gives (1989: 6) is applicable both to 
Oedipus and to Augustus, in several of its aspects, and goes some way to 
describing the disturbing charm of both: ‘individuality, satire, parody, irony, 
magic, indeterminacy, open-endedness, ambiguity, sexuality, chance, uncer- 
tainty, disruption and reconciliation, betrayal and loyalty, closure and dis- 
closure, encasement and rupture. Esu-Elegbara dwells at the crossroads (ibid. 
25, 31, 128), which is of course a loaded site for Oedipus, and possibly for 
Augustus too; Hector notes suspiciously that Augustus comes ‘along the road’ 
(79). Gates finds Esu-Elegbara to be related to Hermes (1989: 8); the African 
figure connects to the ancient Greek, which is exactly the arc that The Darker 
Face describes. While it would be possible to recuperate this identification 
under the rubric of “Black Athena’ the trickster figure in general speaks less 
eloquently to the question of origins and descent and more to the confusion 
and even alienation of identities. 

For Gates (1989), Esu-Elegbara is primarily the figure for ‘signifying’, which 
connotes not only the more aggressive verbal duel of ‘dozens’, but also a black 
text’s troping of another black text in a relation of transmission that includes 
‘saying amen’ as well as ‘answering back’ (Pereira 1999: 199). While Gates thus 
uses Esu-Elegbara to construct and analyse a tradition among African-American 
writers, an issue that will concern us again later on in this chapter, The Darker 
Face’s invocation of Eshu reminds us that the text troped here, the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, is insistently, if not irremediably, ‘white. Yet Gates goes on to 
emphasize that the black tradition cannot be hermetically sealed off from 
the white: ‘Anyone who analyses black literature must do so as a comparativist, 


44 The phrase used is translated by the National Theatre, in highly tendentious and indeed 
deplorable fashion, as “The beautiful devil is everywhere. The almighty devil is all around’ It is 
found at http://www.nationaltheatre.org.uk/education/workpacks/darkerface.html as part of 
a worksheet for acting groups designed to accompany the production. At http://nananburuku. 
homestead.com/Eshu.html, however, Eshu Elewa Alalu is translated as ‘the lord of hope and 
possibilities ... the last hopes of human survival within the human heart’, which seems at least as 
applicable to the situation in The Darker Face as the National’s version. These websites were 
consulted in 2001. 

45 Victor Turner, as quoted in Baker 1984: 183, makes a similar equivalence between Hermes 
and Esu as tricksters. 
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by definition, because our canonical texts have complex double formal ante- 
cedents, the Western and the black’ (1989: p. xxiv). While the figure of Eshu 
Elewa as trickster suggests that both Oedipus and Augustus may be under- 
stood in his terms, his contemporary identity as figure for a particular 
tradition points again to the difficulty of constructing the United States 
from traditions in conflict. ‘Signifying’ is not all that The Darker Face must 
do with Oedipus Tyrannus, for it has more at stake. 

As well as being a trickster figure, Esu-Elegbara is prominently concerned 
with issues of language, and his manipulation of language is central to his 
ability to deceive. In this he is noticeably unlike Oedipus and Augustus, who 
both give utterance constantly in words which, did they know their own 
ancestries, they would avoid like the plague. Oedipus in Oedipus Tyrannus, 
as we have noted, is notorious for being wrongfooted by the play’s constant 
punning; Augustus is not represented in the same way, but he is represented as 
having a particular relationship to language, specifically narrative, which very 
clearly does not save him, and which may even contribute to his fall. “The 
Greeks’, he says ‘were a bit too predictable’ (56)—but as we have seen, he fails 
to read any of their predictions. 

Especially illuminated by Gates’s work is the scene in which Augustus 
makes this judgement. Gates identifies a theme within the slave narratives 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, that of the Talking Book, 
which ‘assumed such a central place in the black use of figurative language 
that we can call it a trope’ (1989: 130). The Talking Book is a book which the 
slave sees white people read, and which the slave believes to be conversing 
with them. As Gates points out (129): 


The production of literature was taken to be the central arena in which persons of 
African descent could, or could not, establish and redefine their status within the 
human community. Black people ... had to represent themselves as “speaking sub- 
jects’ before they could even begin to destroy their status as objects, as commodities, 
within Western culture....At least since 1600, Europeans had wondered aloud 
whether or not the African “species of men’ as they most commonly put it, could 
even create formal literature, could even master the arts and sciences. If they could, 
then, the argument ran, the African variety of humanity and the European variety 
were fundamentally related. If not, then it seemed clear that the African was destined 
by nature to be a slave. 


Because of this particular pressure, the scene wherein the slave confronts 
the Talking Book becomes crucially important. Typically, when the slave 
approaches the book, he (almost invariably he) is initially confirmed in his 
subordinate status of illiteracy by the Book’s refusal to Talk; the subsequent 
narrative shows how this resistance on the part of the Book is overcome, and 
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how the slave eventually achieves the role of literate narrator of his own life. 
Gates quotes James Gronniosaw’s encounter as paradigmatic (1989: 136):46 


As soon as my master had done reading, I followed him to the place where he put the 
book, being mightily delighted with it, and when nobody saw me, I opened it, and put 
my ear down close upon it, in great hopes that it would say something to me; but I was 
very sorry, and greatly disappointed, when I found that it would not speak. This 
thought immediately presented itself to me, that every body and every thing despised 
me because I was black. 


Augustus is involved in such a scene when Amalia interrogates him about 
his past. Since Augustus claims acquaintance with ‘Milton. The Bible. | And 
the Tales of the Greeks, Amalia thrusts a book at him and commands ‘You 
may start there’ (55). Augustus reads the title in silence and hands the book 
back; Amalia asks if he would prefer ‘the Greek original’, but he explains that 
‘Te read that one already. | In my opinion the Greeks were a bit too 
predictable’ (56). 

In this revision of the Talking Book scene, then, the book does talk to 
Augustus, for he can recognize and judge it; but it does not talk to us, for we 
do not know what it is—although we can certainly guess. Conversely, Augus- 
tus does not talk to it. His ability to read is not in question, so his refusal of 
the book is just that, a refusal. Ifin the tradition the scene of the Talking Book 
is where the slave demonstrates his fragile hold on human subjectivity, The 
Darker Face reworks it so that it shows Augustus’ independence, his resilience, 
and his grasp of the power play between himself and the ‘pretty mistress’ (63). 
Yet the play does not allow Augustus to have it all his own way. It claims that 
the book in question is a translation of a Greek original, and since that 
original is ‘predictable’, it is hard to avoid the suggestion that it is Oedipus 
Tyrannus. If this is the case, Augustus’ refusal to engage with the book is part 
of his downfall; he, like the earlier slaves of the autobiographies, is at the 
mercy of a book that cannot or will not speak. Whether or not Oedipus 
Tyrannus will speak to The Darker Face is a question which the latter play as 
a whole must address. 

In its invocations of Eshu Elewa and of the Talking Book, The Darker Face 
can be seen to respond, even if problematically, to particular figures that 
characterize African-American literary tradition. Another strand of this trad- 
ition which may be relevant to the play is that of the ‘tragic mulatto/a’. This 
stock figure, the product always of a censured union, has proved a valuable 


46 Only one of Gates’s texts works a ‘fantastic revision’ on the trope, and that is when John Jea 
is taught to read by the Lord , but only in one, Holy, Book (1989: 162-3). Gates does not seem to 
acknowledge the variation played on this theme by Rebecca Jackson in her account of being 
taught to read by God. See Walker 1983: 73. 
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hermeneutic device for many writers who engage on the territory of race 
and American identity.47 The mulatto/a characters in nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century literature were often explained as a product of ‘warring 
blood’: their ‘white’ blood made them more intelligent and assertive (and 
sometimes beautiful) than their peers, but their ‘black’ blood ensured that 
they would also be passionate and earthy, and usually doomed (Sollors 1997: 
224-5). Although it would seem at first glance that such a figure could only ever 
appeal to a white audience, flattered by their ‘intelligent’ blood, critics claim 
that white and black authors have at times used it in comparable measure (ibid. 
226). While the figure might signify to white racist authors that mixing of 
the races should be avoided, black authors might use the figure to show the 
constructedness of all notions of race (ibid. 226). This second, subversive 
version of the tragic mulatto has gained in popularity in step with views on 
social construction (ibid. 235). In this connection The Darker Face can be read 
in line with the postcolonial dramas discussed by Gilbert and Tompkins, who 
suggest that the postcolonial body in the theatre is often a site of collision— 
or perhaps collusion—between two contradictory strategies, of recuperating 
marginalized subjects and of dismantling racial categories by showing their 
constructedness (1996: 206-12). 

Other potential contradictions cluster round the ‘tragic mulatto’. The figure 
may prove the thesis that cross-breeding leads to sterility or at least feebleness of 
character, or a stronger version may be subsumed under the hypothesis of 
‘hybrid vigour’ (Sollors 1997: 129-35, 230-2). Most importantly perhaps for 
The Darker Face, the figure can work as a version of the past or a vision of the 
future; the mulatto characters can be understood ‘as the incarnation of a specific 
myth of origins (that may or may not be racist, but that is tied to different pasts) 
or as an embodiment of a vision of the future’, whether of a progressive utopia 
or a feared scenario of degeneration (ibid. 232). It is primarily this last version 
of the contradiction that gives rise to descriptions such the following: 


On one hand is the Mulatto as forward-looking prophet of the future (often a male 
rebel, defiant, not yet recognized for his promise) who denounces accidents of birth 
and trammels of the past and is of a restless, tempestuous, rebellious, patricidal or 
fratricidal disposition... 


(ibid. 240) 


The common characteristics of the tragic octoroon/mulatto narratives were that s/he 
was handsome and admired by many but alienated from both white and black 
communities because of her/his tragic difference. Usually, her/his young life ended 
in an untimely death caused by suicide, murder, or some incurable disease. 


(Paulin 2001: 225) 


47 My discussion is much indebted to Sollors 1997: 220-45, which in turn draws on Brown 
1933, Bone 1966, and Beane 1980. 
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Either the mulatto/a grasps the possibilities of the future, or s/he is betrayed 
by conflicting origins. 

The relevance of this stock figure to Augustus is striking. Although no 
mention is made of Augustus’ ‘warring blood’, we have already seen that 
dominant notes of his character can be understood as formed from his white 
mother and, through her, from his white grandfather. That he is ‘vigorous’ 
there can be no doubt—but he is also restless and patricidal, and his projects 
are doomed to failure like those of the enfeebled stereotype. He is alienated 
from his communities, as we have seen, and his young life will indeed most 
likely end shortly after that of the play. But what is crucial about Augustus is 
that while he conforms to the traits of the ‘tragic mulatto’, these are given an 
extra twist by the oedipal plot, which renders more pressing questions of 
familial inheritance and of community leadership, and more acute the con- 
tradiction between looking to the past and envisaging the future. Overall, of 
course, Augustus’ ‘mulatto’ status is compounded by his play’s ‘mulatto’ 
identity as the product of different and sometimes hostile traditions. Injecting 
each tradition with the other, the play revitalizes them, but also makes them 
more problematic. The Darker Face looks back twice, to American slavery and 
to ancient Greece, in an account of how difficult it is to build a free future. 

An important reworking of the term ‘mulatto’ is represented in the work of 
Malin Pereira (2003: 31-51). Pereira uses the term to describe the cultural 
location of a writer like Dove, that is to say, a black writer coming to self- 
expression within the tensions between a middle-class upbringing and the 
kinds of articulation expected of black nationalism, which Pereira calls the 
‘protocols of race’ (ibid. 34). She suggests, persuasively, that the idea of 
cultural amalgamation, within Dove’s work, finds oblique expression in 
images of incest as well as of the mulatto.48 We shall return to Pereira’s 
work later on in this chapter. 

Another way in which the figure of the mulatto/a may be modified in The 
Darker Face is that many prominent literary ‘tragic mulattoes’ have been 
female, so that in this respect too Augustus may be thought to diverge from 
a putative tradition. We may conversely note that the text does work a process 
of some feminization on him. Dove (in Steffen 2001: 172) reports that: ‘P’ve 
had numerous discussions with directors and dramaturges about whether 
Augustus was manly enough. Black males were particularly interested in this 
question. Things seem just to happen to Augustus, they would say, instead of 
his instigating the action. This feminization, if we may identify it as such, is 
connected to the representation of the body as well as of the action. The 


48 Pereira does not make the further connection to oedipal tropes which we construct here; 
nor does she note that The Darker Face is itself a ‘mulatto’ text. Her argument is based in part on 
the first rather than the second edition of The Darker Face, in which Augustus dies. 
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literary mulatta is almost always exceptionally beautiful, and Augustus too is 
tall and handsome (30). As the female body is usually more available for 
inspection, and more inspected, so Augustus’ body is displayed to the gaze of 
Amalia and the audience in the scene where she lovingly traces his ‘proud 
welts’ (83). His body, even though thus displayed, manages as an object of the 
loving female (and indeed maternal) gaze to remain romantic rather than 
erotic, and indeed it is arguable that the figure of Augustus constitutes an 
attempt to have a compelling black male hero who yet presents no sexual 
threat.4? This element of the representation of Augustus is perhaps connected 
to the prominent position of women in The Darker Face, which in turn may 
be connected to further important characteristics of the African-American 
literary scene. 


OEDIPUS’S WOMEN 


The question of traditions, identities, and origins, is central to The Darker 
Face’s project. Africa is left behind but persists in cultural memory, African- 
America is under construction out of disparate and almost irreconcilable 
materials, and the Greek tragedy which seems the only adequate vehicle to 
describe the process threatens at times to overwhelm the new story with the 
weight of its own authority. Eshu Elewa, if he may be assimilated to the 
trickster with the linguistic turn, is an eloquent shorthand for the complex 
process of ‘turning’ the Greek into the African-American play. Another ‘turn’ 
that we might expect, given Dove’s own particular cultural situation, would 
be with reference to the strong presence in the United States of black women 
writers. Writers like Alice Walker, Toni Cade Bambara, and Toni Morrison 
have produced a host of novels, poems, and critical statements that centre on 
the experience of black women, and the ‘double jeopardy’ and multiple 
oppressions entailed by that experience. Certain themes and preoccupations 
are prominent within this body of work, including problems of identity, 
migration, and community, the nature of mothering, incest, and conjure; 
some of these are seen as characteristic of postcolonial writing, while others 
have been identified as more specific to African-American women’s writing.>° 


49 T owe this observation to a discussion with Avery Willis at the meeting of the Classical 
Association held at Reading in 2005. Henderson 2002 shows that the very real historical threat to 
the black male of castration has been accompanied in the literature by a symbolic emasculation 
of which Augustus may constitute an example. 

50 See e.g. Wisker 2000. Many critics such as Willis 1987 also focus on issues of form and narrative, 
but these are important to The Darker Face in ways different from those that obtain in novels. 
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The construction of a tradition among such writings is usually presented in 
wholly positive, often familial terms, as in Walker 1983 (13):5! *...in the 
writing of it I felt joy and strength and my own continuity. I had that 
wonderful feeling writers get sometimes, not very often, of being with a 
great many people, ancient spirits, all very happy to see me consulting and 
acknowledging them and eager to let me know, through the joy of their 
presence, that, indeed, I am not alone. Walker’s version of tradition clearly 
connects to the notion of an African-inspired oral and communal model of 
cultural transmission discussed in the Introduction. 

What is important about all these themes, including that of an almost 
familial tradition, is the extent to which The Darker Face twists and subverts 
them. Rejecting a concentration on the figure of the black woman, it focuses 
instead on the black man and the white woman. This shift is conditioned by 
the weight of the Oedipus story, with its Greek inheritance of interest in the 
adult male. Similarly distorted by the oedipal plot is the theme of mothering; 
the oedipal plot supposes a woman who is unable to mother at all, because of 
the dislocations in her family, whereas many contemporary black women’s 
writings insist on celebrating the figure of the mother, even if, like Sethe in 
Morrison (1987), she is desperately problematic. The incest theme is similarly 
reshaped by the oedipal structure. Whereas critics like Spillers (1989) and 
Steffen (2001: 174) draw attention to the figure of father—daughter incest in 
African-American writing, The Darker Face follows the mythical version of 
the mother and son. 

All these revisions are determined by the presence of the oedipal narrative, 
simultaneously liberating and constricting. On the one hand, it does not allow 
Dove, as an African-American woman writer, to site herself explicitly with 
regard to that tradition as she does, for instance, in her novel Through the Ivory 
Gate. In that work there is a clear reference, discussed by Dove herself among 
others, to The Bluest Eye by Toni Morrison.>3 On the other hand, the rewriting 
of Oedipus may mark an independence from that black women writers’ 
tradition and a determination to show that constructing a new canon is not 
the only game in town; to rewrite the western canon in an African-American 


51 See also 1983: 269 on the activist’s need for the comforting company of the dead. 

52 Black women writers were often initially criticized, especially in the 1970s, for a feminist 
slant and focus on black women that seemed to generate negative portrayals of black men, and 
even positive portrayals of white women. See on this debate McDowell 1989. 

53 See Pereira 1999. Wall 1989: 6-7, following Spillers, praises the work of black women 
critics in restoring a lost tradition of black women’s writing but also questions the concept of 
that tradition; she notes that many works by black women seem not to exist in intertextual 
relations and draws instead on the notion of a ‘matrix of discontinuities’ (Spillers 1985: 251). 
See also Spillers 2003, which discusses African-American writings, including those of Toni 
Morrison, in terms of both tradition and rupture (e.g. 5, 9, 31). 
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image is to stake another kind of claim entirely. We shall return to this issue 
presently. 

Another relevant theme, which has been identified as a form of cultural 
production that is a source of black women’s writing but which is not overtly 
oedipal, is conjure. Pryse and Spillers offered ‘conjuring’ as a source of literary 
authority (1985; see e.g. 11-12) and Baker follows them, pointing especially to 
the importance conjure has historically possessed for an African diasporic 
community (1991: 79) and noting, with Blassingame (e.g. 1979: 45) and Hyatt 
(1970), how its power derives both from the psychic defence it provides 
against the other kinds of power wielded by the slave-owners, and from its 
African roots. In The Darker Face, the figure of the conjure-woman Scylla 
seems often, by contrast, to be represented in a negative light. The power 
which Scylla wields is not always used for the good of the slave community, 
and there is no hint that it offers a countervailing pressure to Amalia and 
Louis. Instead, its chosen antagonist seems to be not white but black, the 
revolutionary fervour of Augustus, which Phebe comes partly to share. An 
element that might have presented a link to ‘Africa’ is thus, largely, rejected. 

Phebe is the character in the play who perhaps most corresponds to the 
kinds of protagonist found in contemporary novels by black women writers. 
The Darker Face might have been her Bildungsroman, showing her acquisi- 
tion of a revolutionary identity and her struggles with the alternative of 
doomed erotic entanglement.54 This does not happen, and indeed all the 
black women of the play are more or less grouped round and accessed only via 
Augustus. We might imagine that in a post-Augustus period, Scylla, Phebe, 
and Diana end up in the kind of three-woman household characteristic of the 
fiction of Toni Morrison, but we are not actually invited to this speculation.°5 

Where the play does present a radical rewriting of the female figure is 
instead in that of Jocasta, who as Amalia is practically unrecognizable. 
Challenging the Greek focus on the adult male by occupying much of the 
centre of the play, Amalia is made into a figure of rebellion whose adultery 
with black slaves is simply the logical conclusion of her unorthodox upbring- 
ing and her resistant character. Her depiction marks two major departures 
from the tradition: she is a woman of energy and determination, but she is 
also endowed with a childhood and a psychological history that even vies with 
that of Augustus. With a complex history that features a dominant father, she 
is also responsible for almost all the plot of the play. She organizes the ‘back 
story by committing adultery and carrying the child to term; she dominates 


54 We might note here the suggestion above of Hazel 1999 that what the play needs is a third 
act centred on Phebe. 
55 On these households see e.g. Willis 1987: 106. 
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the Prologue of the play, set in the minutes after Augustus’ birth, in a way that 
departs very noticeably from the Greek; she runs the plantation, consigning her 
husband to the attic, and takes on the challenge of purchasing Augustus (27): 


JONEs: Augustus Newcastle? That slave’s 
the most talked-about nigger 
Along the Southern seaboard! 
AMALIA: Good! We’ll be famous. 


She pursues her independent career by then choosing him as a lover. 

Amalia is clearly the kind of feminist Jocasta that a late twentieth-century 
revision calls out for, but we should note that even she cannot quite free 
herself of bondage to the dictates both of her ghastly society and of the ancient 
narrative. She is prevailed upon by the Doctor to bow to social norms and get 
rid of her illegitimate child. To build a viable life with either of her lovers is, of 
course, impossible, and in the end she must kill herself just like the other 
Jocastas. 

As this powerful Jocasta-figure, Amalia has attracted comparisons to an- 
other tragic Greek female, Clytemestra in Aeschylus’ Oresteia. Mary Warnock 
points out that ‘it is within her [Amalia’s] power to stay within the bounds of 
the moral code, but she does not. She is Clytemestra’ (1999). Because she only 
partly rejects societal codes, she is ‘morally wrong’ and like Clytemestra, cruel: 
‘she glories in her role of mistress of her slaves, and is a harsh slave-driver’. 
Hazel seconds this analysis with the observation that Augustus is thus Orestes, 
the matricide, as well as Oedipus. Although we would not press the Clytemes- 
tra model very far, it is notable that the play mobilizes two central Greek 
tragedies to tell its story rather than one. It is almost as if a Jocasta cannot move 
out of the passive suicidal position without becoming a Clytemestra instead.5¢ 

We began this section by discussing the relations of The Darker Face to a 
putative tradition of black women’s writing, but have come around again 
to a question of the ancient Greek tradition. The Darker Face foregrounds 
black female characters, so it might have participated in the literary tradition 
of depicting black women’s experience, but its parallel classical allegiances allow 
it to put that experience in other, possibly hostile, contexts as well. The difficult 
negotiation among languages, identities, and traditions that we have analysed 
in other respects emerges in an account of The Darker Face’s women too. 


56 See Macintosh 2004: 314 on the move, in modern adaptations, away from Oedipus plays 
towards the plays of the Oresteia, which is motivated, she suggests, partly by the greater interest 
in gender politics displayed by the latter. To consider a parallel between The Darker Face and the 
Oresteia is to posit a highly ironical reading of the contemporary play’s last moments of 
acclamation of freedom. Such a parallel would roll Libation Bearers and Eumenides into one, 
justifying the matricide by its instant segue into freedom, while leaving the Orestes-figure still 
prey to his visions of the Furies (Dove 1999a: 111-12). 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT: SELF AND STORY 


This chapter began with a consideration of prominent themes from Oedipus 
Tyrannus that are reworked in The Darker Face, but the detour through 
African and African-American traditions shows that what is at stake in the 
new play is more than specific traces of the Greek tragedy. The Darker Face 
becomes a crucible in which is tested the ability of various competing 
traditions to remake one another in their own image. ‘Oedipus’ has become 
a shorthand for the overwhelming authority of what went before and the 
crippling resentment of what comes afterwards; as such, it poses very starkly 
the question of how people of African descent can relate to a “Western 
tradition’ that they share chiefly because of a massive and pernicious histor- 
ical disturbance. 

Twentieth-century accounts of Oedipus Tyrannus have loaded it with the 
weight of particular critical perspectives which make it especially significant 
for the project of diasporic drama. The Greek play has become a document 
that proclaims the persistence through time of certain questions about the 
nature of self and the nature of story, and of how they are linked. Subsequent 
to the interventions of Freud and Lacan, Oedipus Tyrannus offers a specific 
version of ‘self’ in the notion of an identity formed in an intimate conflict that 
is still not resolved, and which may be only partly known to the protagonist. 
To the inner psychic struggle discerned by psychoanalysis, Fanon, as the 
previous chapter has discussed, added an oedipal understanding of the actual 
material contest between the colonizing and the colonized. As we shall see, the 
Oedipus Tyrannus can offer a similarly troubled notion of ‘story’. 

Identity is an especially charged concept in The Darker Face because 
enslaved populations are inevitably robbed of theirs along with their freedom 
and their claim to humanity.>” In The Darker Face the only thing permitted to 
be itself is the coconut. When Diana asks what this exotic fruit tastes like, 
Augustus replies ‘It tastes like... | just coconut. There’s nothing like it? And 
even the coconut is a bizarre conjunction between ‘hair on it like a dog’ and 
‘when you break it open | sweet milk (43). The African-American identity 
under construction in the play is one born not of an ‘ordinary’ psychic 
struggle but from extremes of violence and hatred between the opposed 
terms of black and white, which themselves are mutually implicated in a 
way that is illegitimate and yet foundational. With a story first of the most 


57 This fact goes some way perhaps to explaining the play’s apparent distrust of the collect- 
ivity. Wetmore makes the point that Oedipus is like a slave in that he is cut off from his origins 
(2003: 122). 
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ghastly couplings and then of surviving them. Oedipus can serve as a com- 
pelling metaphor for this particular identity. Even more to the point, to bring 
Oedipus’ story in close proximity to Africa’s, making close what was extraor- 
dinarily distant, is itself an oedipal gesture. 

The other writings of Dove are well aware of the varying potentialities of 
the oedipal plot, with its licence to impure and illegitimate couplings and 
their miscegenated products. Within her oeuvre the work that draws on 
classical paradigms extends beyond The Darker Face to the earlier volume of 
poetry Museum, which combines references to Greek and American slave 
systems, and to the poem cycle Mother Love, which engages with the 
Demeter—Persephone myth. Her corpus of interviews also includes numerous 
references to Greek and Roman antiquity, such as the one constituting the 
epigraph to this chapter. Moreover, some of her work seems to partake of the 
other kind of ‘oedipal’ discourse which we identified earlier in The Bacchae of 
Euripides by Soyinka, whereby the ‘African’ text claims a closer relationship to 
a Greek predecessor than the white Western tradition can propose. The Darker 
Face disingenuously describes its group of plantation slaves thus, in the 
‘Playwright’s Notes’: ‘On occasion, the slaves comment upon the play some- 
what in the manner of a Greek chorus’ (1999a: 6). Why this is a disingenuous 
claim is because it partly conceals a larger implicit claim to very substantial 
contact with Greek tragedy; the community of slaves does clearly act as a 
very effective chorus, motivated to do so by the historical data that slaves 
sang while they worked, participating in choral traditions of hymn and call- 
and-response, and had a keen interest in commenting on and evaluating the 
actions of their owners. This ‘chorus’ thus neatly evades the difficulties often 
confronted in adapting or staging Greek plays within the conventions of 
‘mainstream’ white Western theatre.58 

It is unlikely that Dove herself is unaware of the oedipal resonances that her 
dramaturgy generates—although the point hardly depends on her awareness 
or otherwise—because she has engaged in public debate with Harold Bloom, 
the critic who has most influentially deployed Oedipus Tyrannus to link 
accounts of ‘self? and ‘story. In Bloom’s account of the ‘anxiety of influence’, 
the oedipal version of familial violence works as a metaphor for a model of 
poetic transmission. Because the ‘strong poet’ must defeat his poetic fore- 
father in order to find his own voice and poetic identity, creativity within a 
tradition is said to be always a matter of conflict. Versions of transmission in 
The Darker Face also include fostering and the collective, in implicit contrast 
to the oedipal model. In his current critical practice Bloom goes one better 


58 See Wiles 2000: ch. 5, for some of the difficulties in staging a Greek chorus on the 
contemporary Western stage. 
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than Laius, because his project is to exclude not those who look like his sons 
but rather those who do not; he is known for defending a posited Western 
tradition against those who would contaminate it with the concerns of 
feminist writers and writers of colour.>? This is how Dove (1998) has engaged 
with him in print: 


Iam tired of taking time to address some frightened cultural fundamentalist’s predictable 
generalizations about the end of the literary world as he knows it . .. Let the critics shriek; 
I am writing my poems. I am not writing for the approval of Harold Bloom, although 
Ido not mind sharing with him some of my literary company, like Shakespeare and Keats 
and Whitman and Dickinson. However, as far as some other favorite company of mine 
is concerned—from Sappho to Hughes (Langston) to Hayden and Rukeyser—I happily 
leave the narrow-minded praetorians outside the gates in their dusty armor. 


It is significant that Dove’s response very precisely sidesteps the whole oedipal 
metaphor by referring to the ‘sharing’ of literary ‘company, and thus 
by replacing essentially vertical, hierarchical relationships with those that 
are lateral and egalitarian. We might compare here the “diagonal relationship’ 
predicated of Femi Elufowoju, director of the 2005 Arcola production of 
The Gods Are Not To Blame (Chapter 2, p. 130). Dove’s phrasing here also 
‘signifies’ on Bloom’s book The Visionary Company. 

In this exchange with Bloom, then, Dove rejects the oedipal metaphor, but 
almost simultaneously reworks it in The Darker Face to figure the complex- 
ities of African-American identity and tradition. But as we have seen in this 
study, it is hard to approach the Oedipus Tyrannus without becoming caught 
up in its inherent power plays, a problem compounded when the approach is 
made from within an African or African-American culture. The Darker Face 
works with various models of parentage, but what of its own descent from 
Oedipus Tyrannus? Does the play adumbrate a model of transmission that will 
allow it to survive that descent? 

The play can in fact be seen to claim that there is an ‘outside’ beyond the 
oedipal troubles of tradition, at the point exactly where the writer inserts 
herself into the printed text of The Darker Face. Considering Dove’s specific 
cultural profile, we can see one salient fact that sets her apart from the other 
writers studied here: she is a woman. She cannot be called upon to play the 
oedipal role in any family romance, and she cannot be Jocasta either, because 
as it happens she is blessed with a daughter and no son. This daughter is not 
only extra-textual but has a textual dimension too, insofar as Aviva Chantal 
Tamu Dove Viebahn is the dedicatee of the play. Exchanged between mother 
and daughter, the savage tale of father and son is divested, perhaps, of some of 


59 Bloom now presides over the “Modern Critical Views’ series for Chelsea House Publishers 
and is thus involved very intimately in the creation and preservation of canons. 
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its horror. If there is an outside to the oedipal family romance, where its 
structured compulsions do not reach, then perhaps there is also an ‘outside’ 
beyond the oedipal fixations of inheritance and tradition.©° In offering this 
possibility of escape from the violent intimacy that Oedipus comes to signify, 
the young female dedicatee perhaps reconstructs the maternal black figure that is 
otherwise sidelined by this play, and may also be related to the adopted daughter 
left behind—providentially,—by Odewale in The Gods Are Not To Blame. 

We assemble these various ‘biographical’ elements®! of Dove’s textual per- 
sona not, of course, to discover ‘what she really thinks’, but because her various 
published utterances often bear very closely on the issues of tradition and 
identity which are foregrounded in The Darker Face. Inasmuch as some of 
these utterances are defiantly anti-oedipal, they are, on one interpretation, very 
oedipal indeed. In Steffen (2001: 168) Dove is quoted as saying ‘I try to remain 
ignorant of any influences, at least the literary ones. This statement is at 
variance with her account of her relationship to Toni Morrison in her novel 
Through the Ivory Gate, where she does claim a connection, but we have already 
noted that Dove largely declines to enrol herself under the increasingly prom- 
inent sign of the black woman writer. She has even gone head to head with one 
of the most significant of such writers, Alice Walker. The issue over which they 
clashed was whether the word ‘nigger’ can be reclaimed for more positive use by 
black writers.? This is a question similar to the one that The Darker Face poses 
to itself: how far into the future does the power of the past extend? 

Some of Dove’s ‘extra-literary’ gambits, then, involve her in an oedipal 
discourse to the extent that she denies it. But her position is relevant not only 
to herself; it is instead closely imbricated with accounts of the role of the black 
creative artist in America. Never an easy one, this role was subjected at the end 
of the 1990s—when The Darker Face was reaching its final form—to a 
particular critical scrutiny. The occasion was the eleventh national conference 
of the Theatre Communications Group, held at Princeton, at which the 
playwright August Wilson delivered a speech asserting the necessity for a 
completely autonomous black theatre in America, mindful of the African 
heritage that alone would give it ‘authenticity’: 


There are and have always been two distinct and parallel traditions in black art: that is, 
art that is conceived and designed to entertain white society, and art that feeds the 
spirit and celebrates the life of black America. The second tradition occurred when the 


60 Pereira 2003: 209 makes much of Aviva, arguing that Augustus lives, in the second edition 
of The Darker Face, partly because he is a version of this mixed-race child. 

61 The biographical elements are also newly legitimated in that Dove, as a woman and a minority, 
qualifies as a ‘survivor’ classicist along the lines suggested by Edith Hall (forthcoming 2007). 

62 See Steffen 2001: 169-70 for this unpublished quarrel. See Walker 1983: 187 for a related 
struggle. 
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African in the confines of the slave quarters sought to invest his spirit with the 
strength of his ancestors by conceiving in his art, in his song and dance, a world in 
which he was the spiritual center.® 


In insisting that black people are ‘Africans in America’ (quoted by Shannon 
2001: 157), Wilson continues the tradition exemplified by the Black Arts 
Movement, but espoused also by earlier writers like W. E. B. Du Bois, which 
holds that black art should be about, by, for, and near black people. He 
criticizes that other tradition within which African-American artists identify 
themselves as part of ‘mainstream’ American culture.® 

Dove’s accounts of her work are best understood in this context, where to 
espouse one tradition is to reject another. Steffen recognizes this need but not, 
perhaps, its ironies. She shows that Dove is a product of her time in that she is 
part of the shift that characterizes the remarkably rapid second half of the 
twentieth century; black literature is seen to turn away from the Black Arts 
Movement of the 1960s, with its political emphasis on production and 
consumption by blacks alone (2001: 9) and instead, in the late eighties and 
early nineties, ‘the pendulum swung back from... separation to... assimila- 
tion and increasing recognition of hybridity’ (12). When Dove emerges onto 
the literary scene, certain formal and aesthetic battles have already been 
fought, and this historical context allows Dove a particular agenda: ‘From 
her earliest writing days she has consistently opposed “being classified as a 
black writer and then being assigned certain topics” or worse, being “only 
compared to other black writers”’ (8).° Her need ‘to be absolutely honest to 
her work and to herself... excluded addressing a limited and limiting agenda 
of women or blacks or black women’ (9). There is a biographical and even 
chronological component to this distancing: ‘By far the youngest writer, born 
almost too late to join the established group, she rounds off an exceptional 
flowering of African-American female literary and critical talent since the 
mid-1970s’ (8). Perhaps it would be too provocative to identify here a familial 
component as well.%¢ 

The emergence of The Darker Face at its particular historical juncture 
is multiply determined in that it represents the quest, not only for an 


63 Quoted in Gates 2001b: 132. This article provides an unsympathetic but useful dissection 
of Wilson’s position. Shannon 2001 offers a wholehearted defence of Wilson. 

64 This debate continued and led to the National Black Theatre Summit ‘On Golden Pond’ in 
Dartmouth College and its follow-up in Atlanta. See Hill and Hatch 2003: 456-61. 

65 Steffen here quotes Johnson and Peabody 1985: 6. 

66 Pereira does describe Dove’s relations to other black writers in familial terms when she 
suggests that Dove is ‘too young’ to be part of the generation of e.g. Toni Morrison and therefore 
is an ‘elder sister’ to the post-Black Arts Movement generation (2003: 2-3). Her ch. 1 mobilizes 
the metaphor of literary parentage to account for Dove’s position within a black tradition, 
without, however, invoking Oedipus. 
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American identity, but also for a tradition that would provide an alternative 
to automatic and easy categorization as ‘black’ (Steffen 2001: 6). It is a play 
about not only the place of African-descended people within America but also 
African-descended artists in America and the choices open to them. As an 
oedipal story of miscegenation, The Darker Face is clearly part of Dove’s 
role within the cultural realignment towards ‘assimilation and... hybridity’ 
(Steffen 2001: 12). But as an oedipal story about the rejection of a specific 
black past it may not, after all, have succeeded in finding an ‘outside’ beyond 
Oedipus. 

Dove’s own cultural location, especially with respect to other black writers, 
can be read very positively; her refusal to be limited to a discussion of 
blackness is named by both Steffen and Vendler as ‘freedom’: ‘She is freer 
than her black predecessors’ (Vendler 1993: 29). It’s a provocative choice of 
word, and in the context of The Darker Face it takes on a more ominous 
colouring: the absence of freedom in that text resides both in its depiction of 
slavery but also in its choice of a Greek exemplar which speaks identity and 
tradition through, precisely, the negation of liberty. Oedipus operates within 
constraints he knows nothing of, and Augustus, who has the freest spirit, is 
circumscribed by his material situation, his personal history, and the force of 
the ancient story. The contemporary African-American writer is free, free to 
take on and take over the weight of ‘Western’ tradition, epitomized in many 
ways by Oedipus Tyrannus; but the ambition and relevance of The Darker Face 
are shown in the fact than a question still remains as to whether Oedipus can 
ever be made to ‘tell a free story.®” 


“‘Hybridizatior’ is not an easy process in the cultural field, whatever it may be in 
the agricultural; the result of hybridization may be not one new thing but a 
multifarious thing that feels itself pulled in different directions. So The Darker 
Face has to perform a negotiation among, and not necessarily find a solution to, 
its various competing identities and traditions. Sophocles pursued the career of 
Oedipus further, into an unlikely resolution at Athens in Oedipus at Colonus. In 
the decade before Dove, Lee Breuer, in The Gospel at Colonus, examined just 
how unlikely it was. It is to that work that we now turn. 


67 The phrase is taken from Andrews 1986. 
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The City on the Edge: Lee Breuer’s 
The Gospel at Colonus 


who has lost the art of damnation at a crucial time... 


(Lee Breuer, “The B. Beaver Animation’) 


The Gospel at Colonus is probably the most successful, at least in commercial 
terms, of the dramas discussed in this book. Transcending its beginnings as a 
fifteen-minute piece in a small downtown New York theatre in 1980, it took 
part in the Brooklyn Academy of Music’s Next Wave festival in 1983, went to 
Broadway in 1988, and transmigrated throughout the United States and 
Europe, garnering along the way numerous awards, until the original cast 
was reassembled at Carnegie Hall in 1996 for the 1000th performance. Gospel 
was shown on PBS’s ‘Great Performances’ series, and in 1990 formed part of a 
‘salute to cultural diversity’ in San Francisco.? In a 1998 online interview, the 
writer-director Lee Breuer is quoted as saying that he receives each year 
dozens of requests for amateur performances.3 On its way, Gospel has 
attracted little scholarly attention, but great critical acclaim. Next to some 
of the other ‘Oedipus’ plays studied here it looks like an institution.* 

What is The Gospel at Colonus? It is in part a transposition of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus at Colonus, the play set at the end of Oedipus’ life where he comes to 
the Athenian neighbourhood of Colonus and finds refuge from his outcast 
wanderings. Received into the Athenian community, he offers them the gift of 
his body, which will protect their land from its enemies after his death. He 
spurns the Thebans of his native city, who want his protection but refuse to 
bury his body properly because he is a patricide, and he curses his sons with 
mutual slaughter—a curse that they are only too willing to fulfil. Oedipus’ 


1 Breuer 1979: 61. 

2 See the account in the New York Times for Saturday 6 Oct. 1990, sec. 1, Cultural Desk, p. 14. 
Brown 2004: 298 notes that Gospel is ‘one of the most remarkably creative adaptations of Greek 
drama that there have been, and one of the most popular’. 

3 http://www. beloit.edu/-classics/main/courses/fyi98/gospel.html. Site consulted in 2003. 

4 In this property it is most like The Island; see further Chapter 6. 
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final ‘death’ is a mystery; the gods call him to go but nobody sees his passing, 
and Theseus, king of Athens, is left: 


his hands before his face, 
shading his eyes as if from something awful, 
fearful and unendurable to see. 


(Il. 1650-2)5 


Theseus must keep secret the location of Oedipus’ ‘grave’ at Colonus if he 
wishes to preserve his people. In Greek terms Oedipus has become a ‘hero’, a 
mortal who is given cult like a divinity and who in turn protects the locality 
where he lies. 

Breuer’s rewriting follows the contours of the Sophoclean drama for the 
most part, but the important innovation is that the new play, or ‘oratorio’ 
(Breuer 1989: p. xv), is set in the context of a black Pentecostal church service, 
‘in which Greek myth replaces Bible story’ (ibid.). The Greek chorus is 
replaced by the choir of the onstage church, Theseus is their Pastor, and 
Oedipus is a visiting Preacher, accompanied by a gospel quintet. Together they 
dramatize the story of Oedipus, with some notable differences; this Oedipus 
does indeed curse his enemies and bless his new friends, but his status as 
prophet, with a message of hope and redemption through suffering, is 
theatrically confirmed when he dies on stage and is then resurrected to 
triumphant choral outpourings. Audiences have registered this moment as 
one of genuine spiritual uplift, orchestrated both by the theatrical experience 
and by the promise of redemption offered in the Christian imagery.® The 
aesthetic dimension is not the only one that is important for an account of 
Gospel, however. The presence of gospel music, with its roots in an African- 
American tradition, means that the play is also invested in a particular 
politics. 

This chapter will investigate the sometimes uneasy relationships between 
‘aesthetics’ and ‘politics’ in Gospel, more particularly by considering the 
coordination of two projects: on the one hand Gospel sets itself the task of 
providing access to the historical experience of Greek tragedy, and on the 
other it proposes an intervention in the racial politics of the United States.’ If 


5 Quotations from Oedipus at Colonus in this chapter are from the translation by Robert 
Fitzgerald in The Complete Greek Tragedies, ed. David Grene and Richmond Lattimore (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), and use its line numbers. We are very grateful to the 
University of Chicago Press for permission to use this translation. 

© See e.g. Orel 2004 and Murray 2004. 

7 Some critics have begun to discuss Gospel in terms of its intervention in racial politics, but it 
is still possible to ignore this factor and to concentrate only on other elements of the text; see e.g. 
Brown 2004. It is striking that Gospel was the only reworking of Greek tragedy to escape the 
strictures expressed in Golder 1996. We shall see subsequently that the success of Gospel may 
have depended at least initially on the possibility of ignoring its racial politics. 
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these politics have their roots in the Black Atlantic of the slave trade, then this 
play draws on the Black Aegean in its endeavour to heal that history. In the 
course of discussion we shall see that the Greek antecedent, Oedipus at Colonus, 
is also susceptible to a highly politicized interpretation, and we shall consider 
how Gospel takes the preoccupations of the Greek play and reworks them so 
that they become a commentary on the contemporary state of America, most 
relevantly in relation to the continuing negotiations between black and white. 
Our discussion of Gospel thus builds on that of The Darker Face, and indeed to a 
lesser extent of The Gods, but Gospel is also different in significant ways from 
the other dramas studied here. With particular attention to the new play’s 
location both in a divided society and in a tradition of plays about reconcili- 
ation, the analysis will foreground a tension between the play’s utopian drive to 
imagine a more cohesive community, and the difficulties attending that project 
which it must necessarily expose. 

The particularity of the Sophoclean Oedipus at Colonus includes the feature 
of what we may call a happy ending, or at least an ending that tries to justify 
the ways of god to man by readjusting the relationship between Oedipus and 
the gods who had formerly brought him down. Much of the criticism has 
responded by concentrating on the ways in which Oedipus at Colonus brings 
about reconciliations between Oedipus and his dreadful fate, and between 
Oedipus and the gods. More recently, as we shall see later, criticism has 
interpreted ‘reconciliation’ as operating also between Athens and Thebes, or 
between different groups in Athens. It is noticeable that ‘reconciliation’ has 
also been a keynote of responses to Gospel, as in the quotation from a review 
by Jack Kroll (1988) which made its way onto the dust-jacket of the published 
version: “Colonus is a triumph of reconciliation, bringing together black and 
white, pagan and Christian, ancient and modern in a sunburst of joy...’ 
Finally, ‘reconciliatio is also a hallmark of Lee Breuer’s other theatrical work, 
which characteristically synthesizes and juxtaposes disparate elements from 
various traditions. This chapter represents an attempt both to interrogate 
these various reconciliations and to measure the achievement of staging 
reconciliation in a society still very much divided by an internal colonization 
along lines of race. 


BACK TO THE THEATRE 


Gospel is shot through with singing and dancing, and descriptions of the 
play often credit the composer Bob Telson as much as, or even more than, 
the writer-director Lee Breuer. Responsibility for this musical aspect is 
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shared between the play’s African-descended, gospel ancestry, and Breuer’s 
commitment to the ideal of the “Gesamtkunstwerk’ Indicated by this latter 
term is a theatrical event which calls on all the resources of the human body, 
including speech, song, and dance, to provide a visual and emotional as well 
as intellectual experience (Cohn 1982: 164). Through this multi-dimensional 
performance aspect of Gospel, which links the African with the European 
traditions, the play also makes a considerable claim about its relations to 
Greek tragedy. The music, singing, and dancing are to orchestrate the audi- 
ence’s emotional response to the redemptive quality of Oedipus’ final story 
and aim it towards a catharsis. ‘Catharsis’ plays a sizeable part in Breuer’s 
accounts of Gospel, and while it is never quite defined,® it seems clear from 
other responses to Gospel that the word denotes the climax—of plot, music, 
and emotion together—when Oedipus is resurrected. This, Breuer claims, is 
what should be valuable to theatre writers and theatre audiences alike: ‘All of 
us who are really involved with theatre on a spiritual basis are in it for 
catharsis...this is what the entire western dramatic culture is based on 
(quoted in Friel 1988). The last part of the quotation suggests that part of 
the value of catharsis lies in the fact that it affords access to the experience of 
historical theatre audiences and indeed to the essence of Western theatre. 

How should catharsis and its access to theatrical history be achieved in the 
modern world? Breuer offers a very specific answer: “The Pentecostal, Afro- 
American church... gives a living experience of catharsis today... [it is] a 
living repository of emotion and spirituality that has become academic and 
archaeological’ (quoted in Friel 1988); ‘As was the classic Greek performance, 
the Pentecostal service is a communal catharsis which forges religious, cul- 
tural and political bonds’ (Breuer 1989: p. ix).° The emotion and spirituality 
of catharsis in Gospel will be enhanced by the fact that it is attained through a 
collective experience; in these two respects, of community and catharsis, 
Gospel gives its audiences access to the experience of ancient Greek audiences. 
Gospel thus represents a route back to Greek tragedy, in that the community 
which is forged among the audience for this drama extends back in time to 
unite that audience with the ‘original’ one. 

The African-American Pentecostal church is thus invoked to provide a 
cultural framework of ‘communal catharsis, but this move brings with it 
another, implicitly political framework in terms of black and white. The 


8 Breuer follows an impressive precedent here, because ‘catharsis’ isn’t defined in Aristotle’s 
Poetics either, despite its apparent centrality to the theory of tragedy outlined there. Disch 1988: 
690 says of his several viewings of the play: ‘each time my heart has swelled, my throat has 
lumped, and I’ve cried a steady flow of wedding-march tears, feeling foolish and elevated and 
swept away. As Wetmore (2003: 109) remarks: ‘If that is not catharsis, what is?” 

9 Wetmore 2003: 103 suggests that the ‘living experience’ that Breuer goes on to contrast with 
the ‘historical’ one is that of modern productions of Greek tragedy, but we suspect it points 
towards the rituals of the Pentecostal church. 
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published text of Gospel is prefaced with a series of short prose essays that 
situate the play and its ambitions both in terms of a ‘way back’ to the ancient 
Greek theatre and in terms of racial divisions. The Acknowledgements begin: 
“Zora Neale Hurston made the connection between Greek tragedy and the 
sanctified church many years ago. The Gospel at Colonus, in fact, could be 
said to attempt a proof of her hypothesis’ (Breuer 1989: p. ix). The implication 
is that the African-derived traditions of the Pentecostal church connect with, 
and revive, ancient Greek tragedy more effectively than does the ‘mainstrean’ 
of Western theatre, for all that the latter tradition claims to originate in ancient 
Greece. This is the ‘oedipal’ move that we identified in Chapter 1; the gesture of 
reworking an ancient play within a conflicted society is politicized from 
the outset in what it has to say about the varied possibilities of tradition, and 
the varied relations between Africa and Greece that structure the Black Aegean. 

As it enters the world in printed form, Gospel defends its substantial 
ambitions not just with this manifesto by Breuer but with two other texts. 
The second prefatory piece is by Penelope Fitzgerald, then editor of the Yale 
Review and widow of the well-known translator Robert Fitzgerald. Here 
tradition is asserted in untroubled fashion, not least because Gospel aligns 
itself with ‘mainstream’ classics in identifying in Robert Fitzgerald an import- 
ant representative of how Greek tragedy is often encountered in the modern 
world. Moreover, because ‘A great work is great for all time and accommo- 
dates itself to a changing world’ (Fitzgerald 1989: p. xi), tradition has no need 
to be troubled, and is not very likely to be a site of struggle, even of the oedipal 
variety. Accordingly, Penelope Fitzgerald can elegantly make Gospel into a 
version of her husband’s work of translating. Robert Fitzgerald wished to 
conceive ‘translations that were close to the originals, but closeness to them 
implied more than word-for-word translation—it also implied the need to 
reimagine the action of a play, and to translate the spirit of the original into 
the spirit of a different language’ (ibid., p. xii). In line with these aspirations, 
Gospel ‘uses the ideal of reimagining in a striking and original way’, and 
Robert Fitzgerald is thus called upon to give the text his posthumous impri- 
matur, filled as he was, rightly, “with admiration for authors who had the 
imagination, energy and enterprise to see the links between two disparate 
cultures, vastly separated by time, and to realize their vision in dramatic art’ 
(ibid., xii). Penelope Fitzgerald wisely does not specify the ‘two disparate 
cultures, which presumably indicate ‘ancient Greece’ and ‘modern America, 
but which perhaps could also suggest something like ‘white performance 
culture’ and ‘black performance culture. Given that Gospel usually works 
with at least three of these terms, we might identify here an oedipal slippage, 
from three to two—which is the passage from triangle to dyad, and from 
discomfort to resolution. 
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Various forms of anxiety are thus discernible in the first two prefatory texts, 
which address issues of tradition, transmission, and canonicity, and which are 
thus open to oedipal readings. The third text addresses a concern that is perhaps 
peculiar to Gospel. The Revd Earl F. Miller took the role of Pastor Theseus in the 
Broadway production of Gospel, and in his “Note on Performance’ (1989) he 
outlines the formal qualities of black preaching and its connection with music 
and with drama. Here, then, the Revd Miller explains a black cultural tradition 
for the benefit of those who are not familiar with it—presumably, for an 
audience or readership conceived of as predominantly white. The terms in 
which the play is here represented do indeed come down to a binary, organized 
along lines of race, where black actors perform for white audiences.!° 

The published play itself opens with a statement that can be read in terms 
of these themes of transmission, tradition, continuity, and division. The set 
requires ‘A Pentecostal church. Behind its elegant interior is a line of ancient 
Greek temple columns. A monolithic pillar stands down left. One holy place 
rises out of the ruins of another’ (Breuer 1989: 3; subsequent references to 
Gospel are to the page-numbers of this edition). Figuring a version of the Black 
Aegean, these stage directions imagine it as a site of peaceful continuity. While 
many holy places in the ancient Mediterranean do indeed change hands, the 
process of transmission may be much more violent than admitted here; and 
crucially, in this context the process must paradoxically extend to the United 
States, where Gospel is set. From both these angles, then, tradition may not be as 
simple a process as it might like to claim. 

Gospel calls a halt to these meditations with the description of the stage 
backdrop, which represents a Last Judgement: 


From floor to flies, serving as a cyclorama, is a great painting of the Last Judgment, a 
Judgment more Rousseau than Renaissance, more Africa than Europe, in which all the 
planets, plants, insects, animals and human beings rise toward us from a panorama so far 
below as to show the curvature of the earth—part Eden, part Colonus’ sacred grove (4). 


Such a representation claims knowledge of a final settlement between past and 
future, God and humanity, and implicitly here also ofa settlement between Africa 
and Europe. Our investigations in this chapter will follow the lead of these 
representations, and we shall show that black American culture, represented by 
gospel music, is not simply used as a heuristic to rediscover the power of 
Greek tragedy, but that instead, Oedipus at Colonus is deployed to meditate 
on the position of black Americans and to imagine a new version of the American 
polity. The interpenetration of the Greek and gospel traditions operates 
as a metaphor for the prolonged encounter between black and white that 


10 The issue of a racial division between actor and audience will concern us again later in this 
chapter. 
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defines so much of American history. Within that framework, while the African- 
American identity of the gospel church allows the music and dance which 
resonates with ancient Greek performance culture, it also imparts a bitter flavour 
to Oedipus at Colonus preoccupation with locality and with reconciliation. 
Oedipus’ experiences of exile and integration recall the contours of African 
existence in the United States, but offer a kind of healing closure that as yet 
escapes much of American politics. Previous commentators have drawn similar 
conclusions in more general terms; thus Green (1994: 65) suggests that Breuer’s 
theme is blacks’ ‘acceptance’ of a ‘hard life in these United States-—perhaps 
valorizing the cultural settlement over the political to an unacceptable extent. 
We shall suggest that the combination of black and white here serves a more 
specific end, and that Gisolfi d’Aponte is correct when she writes that the play 
mobilizes ‘a stunning metaphor for the easing of Black-White relations around 
the world’ (1991: 106). Gospel’s version of America is thus utopian, like the 
scripted backdrop, in its account of the possible relations between black and 
white. In order to sustain the utopian vision, however, the play has to make 
several compromises which invite further scrutiny. 

Our approach will be to consider the revisions that Gospel undertakes of 
Oedipus at Colonus both on the macro-level and in terms of a close attention 
to textual detail. Detailed textual analysis of this play is open to an important 
objection, which it is as well to address now. This objection arises from 
Gospel’s identity as a gospel-inflected Gesamtkunstwerk; if the music, singing, 
and dancing are as important as indicated above, then the work’s strength 
does not lie in its specifically verbal dimension, and a close interrogation of 
the words is inappropriate. Moreover, Bonnie Marranca, in an influential 
article, identified Breuer’s work as part of the “Theatre of Images’ in the 1970s. 
She writes of a performance-based, rather than a literary theatre, which uses 
images instead of language: ‘All of the productions and groups... exclude 
dialogue or use words minimally in favor of aural, visual and verbal imagery 
that calls for alternative modes of perception on the part of the audience’ 
(1984: 78). Such an alignment for Breuer’s work might be thought to dis- 
courage the kind of textual scrutiny that we shall undertake.!! 

In fact, the objection we are imagining would be misplaced, not least 
because Marranca later modifies her emphasis on the visual specifically in 
the case of Breuer (ibid. 42): 


11 Marranca goes on to describe other elements of the “Theatre of Images’ e.g. that ‘plot, 
character, setting, language, movement’ are downplayed in favour of the ‘stage picture’ or 
‘tableau’ in which the actors present ‘icons and images’ rather than playing roles. She also 
discusses the influences on this theatre, including “Cagean aesthetics, new dance, popular 
cultural forms, painting, sculpture and the cinema’ (1984: 78-80). We shall consider the role 
of Breuer’s work within the American avant-garde later on in this chapter. 
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Now I find it more compelling to look at the animations from a literary point of view, 
and to put aside temporarily Breuer’s directorial conceptions to deal with him as a 
writer—to be more specific, to consider him as a playwright. The texts have a life of 
their own apart from their presentation in performance, and they can be read and 
enjoyed as literature—as plays. 


In an interview Breuer obligingly states that he is a writer rather than a 
director: ‘'m a collaborative director because I’m not a director at all. ’m a 
writer who feels that I have a better chance of getting my imagery on stage if 1 
hang with it rather than giving it to someone else’ (quoted in Friel 1988). Even 
before the publication of Gospel, Ruby Cohn (1982: 156) wrote that: 
‘{Richard] Foreman and Breuer speak of themselves as playwrights, and 
both have published collections of their texts, which are beginning to be 
performed outside their particular theatres, with other casts. Although Breuer 
and Foreman are steeped in the visual arts, their plays are rich in words, The 
crucial move here is publication, because once in the public realm the words 
are released from the original performance context and subject to scrutiny of 
various kinds, including the one we propose here. 

An important element of our scrutiny is comparison with the Fitzgerald 
translation of Oedipus at Colonus. Such a procedure was not appropriate in the 
case of The Darker Face or The Gods Are Not To Blame, which conform to 
the overall shape rather than the details of Oedipus Tyrannus, but because the 
text of Gospel works closely to the Fitzgerald translation, the differences are 
more likely than not to contribute in significant ways to the new play. This is 
especially so if, as we shall go on to argue, the ways in which Gospel signifies 
are less than straightforward. We shall treat the differences between Gospel 
and Oedipus at Colonus under three main headings: the representation of 
Oedipus, the Christian sensibility of the work, and the work’s sense of place. 
In each case we shall suggest that the details of the differences between 
Oedipus at Colonus and Gospel point to the latter’s overriding concern with 
rewriting the contours of the African-American experience in the United 
States. Then we shall move out from the specifics of the play to consider 
other contexts within which Gospel works, including its relations with other 
gospel shows and black theatre, and with the American avant-garde. 


OEDIPUS SAVED FROM HIMSELF 


Despite the stress in various reviews of Gospel performances on Sophocles’ 
‘uplifting’ play,!2 Oedipus at Colonus is in fact quite often seen as a difficult 
drama, much less familiar than either Oedipus Tyrannus or Antigone, and 


12 See e.g. the review of the California Musical Theatre production at californiamusicaltheatre. 
com/html/newsletter/Archive/Spotlight_4-3_Gospel.htm, consulted April 2005. 
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correspondingly seldom performed. It possesses an episodic structure and, 
more problematically, an intractable protagonist.!3 The Oedipus of Gospel has 
changed considerably from his counterpart in Oedipus at Colonus, emerging 
consequently a less ambivalent figure, less angry and intransigent than the 
Greek antecedent. This chapter will suggest that the various differences from 
Oedipus at Colonus in the presentation of the figure of Oedipus can be read 
together to make a coherent statement. Less complex and more congenial, the 
new Oedipus offers less resistance to his ultimate integration in the new 
community. ‘Reconciliation’ is thus noticeably facilitated. 
The Preacher who opens Gospel addresses an undefined ‘you’ (4): 


Think no longer that you are in command here, 
But rather think how, when you were, 
You served your own destruction. 


The words he uses could apply to Oedipus, and in fact are reminiscent of what 
Creon says to the defeated king at the end of Oedipus Tyrannus (Il. 1522-3, 
our translation): 


Do not keep on wanting to rule everything; 
For even what you ruled did not follow you in your life. 


Given the Preacher’s institutional role, however, he may instead be thought to 
address the entire audience on the subject of their inherent human failings. 
Oedipus here has become a type of Everyman, standing in for every audience 
member. While there is a possibility of this interpretation overall in Oedipus 
at Colonus, it is much more marked in Gospel. When the Oedipus of Gospel 
explains how he has been able to bear his fate, he cites these qualities (10): 


‘Suffering and time’, he says, suffering and time, 
Vast time, have been his teachers in contentment. 


What he leaves out, from the Fitzgerald version of the Greek, is ‘kingliness’ (1. 8): 


Suffering and time, 
Vast time, have been instructors in contentment, 
Which kingliness teaches too. 


If Oedipus in Gospel were to acknowledge ‘kingliness’, it would prevent him 
from being ‘Everyman, and speaking for all the audience; it would set him 
apart instead of integrating him. In Oedipus at Colonus it may indeed be 
understood to have this function. 


13 See e.g. Calder 1985: 7 on the weakness of the plot’s ‘improbable motivation’ and van 
Nortwick 1989: 132 and 153, n. 1 on the play’s detractors. Reinhardt 1979: 195 notes that the 
play is ‘disjointed’ and Winnington-Ingram 1980: 248 that it is ‘episodic’. 
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In line with this revised conception of Oedipus, he does not engage in many 
of the sharp reflections that Oedipus at Colonus does. Although Breuer is 
known for the feminist inspiration behind much of his work, his Oedipus, 
unlike the Greek, does not expostulate on the way his sons and daughters 
exchange roles, in that the sons abandon their family responsibilities and loll 
at home like Egyptians while the daughters take on the difficult work of escort 
and protection (Oedipus at Colonus, |. 304). In other respects too the Gospel 
Oedipus is less feisty and prickly than his Greek counterpart. Greek Oedipus, 
faced with Ismene’s news that ‘For the gods who threw you down sustain you 
now, responds sarcastically, “When I am finished, I suppose I am strong}... 
Slight favor, now I am old!’ (I. 395). These lines find no place in Gospel, 
because Oedipus in the later play is quietly accepting of Ismene’s words. Nor 
does the new Oedipus indulge repeatedly in justifications of his past. Greek 
Oedipus has several substantial speeches on this theme, to the Chorus (Il. 
257-91), Ismene (Il. 433-9), and Creon (ll. 761-82 and 964-99), whereas the 
Oedipus of Gospel largely ignores the topic. 

It might be objected at this juncture that contemporary Western culture has 
sorted out the problems that Greek culture had with the differences between 
act and intention, murder and manslaughter, and that this is why there is no 
room in Gospel for these tedious ruminations. A moment’s reflection shows 
that we do continue to find difficulties with the attribution of responsibility, 
diminished or otherwise, in many circumstances, so that a modern Oedipus 
who tackled these issues could well be envisaged. Gospel refrains from such 
engagement. Oedipus’ reflections are confined to one single speech, addressed 
to the Choragos Quintet (the equivalent of the Greek Chorus), and he does 
not mention his mother (20): 


‘No! I shall not be judged so. 

In me, myself, you could not find such evil 

As would have made me sin against my own. 
Perhaps our ancestors angered God long ago’. 
He said, ‘If there were prophecies 

Repeated by the oracles 

That the father’s death would come from his own son, 
How could you justly blame it upon me? 

On me, who was yet unborn, yet unconceived? 
He wished to murder me, I did not know him. 
Before the law—before God—I am innocent. 


The absence of the repeated justifications means, we suggest, that Oedipus’ 
position is to some extent simplified and his ghastly specificity reduced. It is 
not a question of whether or not Gospel has been ‘faithful’ to an original; it is a 
question of what the play has to do in order to make ‘reconciliation’ work. 
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In two other important respects the Oedipus of Gospel is noticeably 
different from the Oedipus of Oedipus at Colonus, and these are his relations 
with Theseus and with Polyneices. In the Greek play there is on several 
occasions a palpable tension between Theseus and Oedipus, as they struggle 
to impose their will and views on each other. Both royalty, they nonetheless 
have to accustom themselves to a mutual dependence. In Gospel, there is 
considerably less tension between the two. For instance, in both plays Theseus 
recognizes and accepts Oedipus at once, but in Gospel Theseus immediately 
starts to thank Oedipus for his proposed gifts, whereas in Oedipus at Colonus 
he immediately upbraids him for his attitude towards his sons (1. 665). Gospel 
also dispenses with Oedipus’ famous speech on time, in which he teaches 
Theseus about the mutability of human affairs (Il. 607-28). This long speech 
is replaced with a very short utterance at a much later moment in the plot 
(45). What is alien to Gospel’s concerns is not the speech on time, which 
might still be relevant, but rather the situation in Oedipus at Colonus in which 
Oedipus—ever so gently!—reproaches Theseus. !4 That situation is left behind 
in the quest for a ready integration of Oedipus into his new community. 

Gospel invests in a greater harmony between Oedipus and Theseus, and 
correspondingly minimizes any tension between them. With Polyneices the 
situation is somewhat different. The overall contours of the relationship are the 
same as in the Greek play, in that Polyneices announces his shame at not having 
tended his father better, pleads with Oedipus to support him against Eteocles in 
the coming battle, and promises to take Oedipus home and reinstate him. 
Where the two scenes differ is that, in Gospel, we are left in no doubt about 
Polyneices’ insincerity. When in Oedipus at Colonus Polyneices claims that ‘And 
then I'll re-establish you at home, | And settle there myself’ (Il. 1341-2), we 
cannot tell, from the words alone, whether he actually means to do this.!5 In 
Gospel, when Polyneices asks Oedipus “Why are you silent?’ (37), the Balladeer 
answers for him: “Cause you're evil! You're so evil!’ (38). Later on, when 
Polyneices asks (the stage directions read, uninnocently, ‘Innocently’) ‘then 
why should I come here now?’ the Balladeer interjects “He’s so slick’ (39).16 


14 There is a significant difference towards the close of the play as well (ll. 1500-4), in that 
Greek Theseus has to ask Oedipus the cause of the thunder (that heralds Oedipus’ departure 
from the world), whereas Gospel Theseus knows implicitly. 

15 On the Polyneices scene in general see Rosenmeyer 1952: 107, Reinhardt 1979: 216-19, 
Winnington-Ingram 1980: 275-6. Rosenmeyer and Winnington-Ingram both make the point 
that it is possible to have sympathy for Polyneices; Reinhardt sees him as deluded rather than 
evil. ‘Attempts have been made to portray Polyneices as a consummate villain who deserves 
everything he gets, but finally these efforts seem forced’ (van Nortwick 1989: 147). Beer 
considers him honest (2004: 162). 

16 The fact that in the 1988 production Polyneices was costumed in leather, and Creon in a 
mobster’s white overcoat, might also be considered to give the game away (Kraemer 1988: 73). 
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The effect of these changes is that we are much less likely to entertain the 
possibility that Polyneices is sincere, and are free to sympathize with Oedipus in 
his deadly curses against his son. Again, then, the Oedipus of Gospel can be read 
as a less disturbing proposition than his Greek namesake. 

The complexity of the corresponding scene in Oedipus at Colonus has made 
some critics see the encounter with Polyneices as the fulcrum of the Greek 
play. ‘No episode in the play is more controversial than the scene between 
Oedipus and his elder son’ (van Nortwick 1989: 46). Most critics register that 
the scene with Polyneices heralds Oedipus’ transformation into a chthonic 
power by the way in which his wrath makes him akin to the Furies, and all of 
them see a point at which Oedipus confounds our expectations with his 
intransigence.!”7 However we interpret Oedipus’ relations to his son, in Oedi- 
pus at Colonus the terrible scene between Oedipus and Polyneices makes the 
point that reconciliation is not in all circumstances an option that comes 
readily to hand. The differences that Gospel works on the troubled relation- 
ship effectively mute this recognition. Because this Oedipus so clearly should 
not be reconciled with Polyneices, who is so clearly duplicitous, the fact that 
no reconciliation takes place is of less moment. 

In the cases of both Theseus and Polyneices, the relationship in Gospel is 
made more straightforward than in Oedipus at Colonus, and a certain har- 
moniousness is sustained. We are not encouraged to see reconciliation as a 
problematic concept. The changes in Oedipus could of course be explained 
by an overall clarification in the name of accessibility, although it is not 
immediately obvious that a more difficult and demanding Oedipus would 
be less accessible to a contemporary audience. It seems rather that this new 
Oedipus must be shown to present no threat to his new society; since there is 
no reason for Athens, or any other community, to fear his entry, integration 
and reconciliation will be much easier here than in the Greek. The ideological 
framework that requires these modifications is the play’s account of black and 
white relations in the United States, for which the melding of Greek and 
gospel traditions is a metaphor. To blend these two traditions, not usually 
perceived as close or related, is to offer an image of acceptance and untroubled 
integration, which the newly compliant Oedipus does not disrupt, and which 
stands in for a newly positive version of American history. 

These considerations may also determine other aspects of how the play 
organizes the final fate of Oedipus. When in Oedipus at Colonus Oedipus 
curses his son, several commentators note that Antigone will be caught up in 
Polyneices’ doom because she ends the play by deciding to intervene with her 


17 On the Furies see e.g. Rosenmeyer 1952: 106, Knox 1964: 159-60, van Nortwick 1989: 148 
and n., Winnington-Ingram 1980: 267-8. 
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warring brothers back home.!8 There is an inescapable irony in the fact that of 
Oedipus’ children both the guilty and the innocent are damned. In Gospel, 
since Antigone does not plan to return to Thebes, the final hopeful settlement 
is not so compromised. In other respects too, Gospel Oedipus does not cast 
such a long shadow into the future as does the Greek. We noted in the 
Introduction that within Oedipus at Colonus the model of transmission 
from older to younger generation is a particularly irenic one, involving the 
preservation of the older until the point of death when the imparting of 
crucial knowledge takes place. Any proclivity to patricide will ensure the 
disappearance of the crucial knowledge, and so is discouraged. It is this irenic 
model which helps the ‘younger’ play, Gospel, to rework the older in the 
service of a utopian social vision. But within Gospel itself the model of 
transmission is altered so that it presents even fewer possibilities of division; 
Oedipus cannot reveal his mysteries to his children, but Theseus is not 
charged with any secrecy or indeed any revelations either. He must not tell 
the location of the grave to anyone , ‘for these things are mysteries’ (46) but 
‘you will understand when you alone will come on it’ (47). It is simply by 
being ‘mindful of his suffering, | His death and his redemption’ (47) that the 
city will be saved. This possibility of salvation is not undermined either, as it 
arguably is in Oedipus at Colonus, by the impending death of Antigone. 

A close comparison with Oedipus at Colonus, then, reveals various specific 
differences that together work in Gospel for a much more secure version of 
salvation. That the figure of Oedipus is ‘simplified’ not merely for the sake of 
simplicity is also shown by the fact that the mode of representation of all the 
characters in Gospel is unusually complex. Gospel deliberately denaturalizes 
the notion of representation by having the figure of Oedipus, and other 
figures, each presented by a number of performers. Several characters are 
presented by both a speaking and a singing performer and performers move 
in and out of character—from first to third person and back—at different 
junctures in the play. What is the point of Gospel’s choral multiplicity of voice 
and performer? Breuer gives a partial explanation in terms of Kabuki theatre 
(quoted in Friel 1988): “... where sometimes parts of the story are choral 
works and characters are abstracted into choral entities. So I had this idea that 
each character could have a narration with its own chorus. ... Then the outer 
circle is a great chorus that narrates the entire work’ The oedipal, and indeed 
Colonean, context may lead us to seek out other explanations too. A post- 
modern account would probably link Breuer’s practice to the notion of the 
subject as fragmented and only partially coherent, and this would resonate 
persuasively both with the well-established view of Oedipus in Oedipus 


18 On Antigone see e.g. Rehm 2004: 51, Winnington-Ingram 1980: 274-5. 
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Tyrannus as supremely, if catastrophically, self-sufficient, and also with the 
Freudian conception of Oedipus as a sign of division and conflict in the self. 

The stress in Oedipus at Colonus on the importance of the subject’s relations 
to a community, however, and thus on the social dimension of the subject, 
might lead us to another supplementary conclusion. In Ellen Levy’s account 
of Breuer’s theatrical practice, she finds that the multiplication of voices, 
which is not confined to Gospel but is also a feature of Breuer’s earlier work, 
speaks to the issue of the self in society. Language is a social event and the self 
only comes to being through a social language: “Breuer’s poems as much as his 
plays thus begin with the assumption that the self only comes into being in 
relation to others...there are as many possible selves as there are relations, 
and conversely, each relation guarantees the existence of the self.... Language 
more than any other medium begins and ends in social relations. Breuer’s 
practice thus positions language as the figure of union and community; Levy 
claims that “Breuer keeps researching language for a principle of coherence, a 
way to heal the breach between language and its speakers’. She goes on to 
suggest that theatrical language is especially implicated in this search: ‘Sexual 
love and theatre (especially those forms of theatre, like the gospel church, 
which include the audience in the performance) give him models for the 
fusion of selves in an identity that takes shape in a passionate utterance’ 
(1987: 66-7). The multiplicity of voices, then, in Gospel, can be understood as 
a figure for the social dimension of language and of identity, and the formal 
qualities of the play thus work towards the same issues of community and 
integration as are tackled by the drama as a whole. Colonean Oedipus is a 
banished outcast who finds a way to be integrated into a new society, and the 
‘choral’ dimension of Gospel is thus not only a way of staging its concerns but 
also a metaphor for its concerns. 


THE MEANS OF SALVATION 


Because it touches on themes of death and a kind of deliverance, Oedipus at 
Colonus has attracted mystical vocabulary more than other Greek tragedies, 
and critics have often responded strongly to the play's combination of the 
‘fearful’ and the ‘wonderful’ (Il. 1653, 1665).!° The play has often been read, if 
not as an attempt to justify the ways of god to man, at least as an attempt to 
demonstrate the elegiac beauty and mystery of those ways, and to maintain 


19 Markantonatos, in an interesting variation on the theme, reads a persistent reference to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. See 2002: 197-220. 
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the possibility of harmonious relations between divine and mortal. An earlier 
generation read the play in anachronistically Christian terms,2° and more 
recent critics have also stressed the varieties of religious insight that can be 
discerned in the play. Sometimes critics have been led to restate, rather than to 
analyse, the terms of the mystery: thus Whitman concludes: ‘It is never easy to 
say what exactly is the content of humanistic faith. It is as broad as human 
experience; its core is moral, and it becomes authoritative and universal. But 
it is hard to say more’ (1951: 217). For Scodel, writing much later, Oedipus at 
Colonus is a pre-eminent example of an abiding Sophoclean concern with the 
relations of god to mortal: ‘All the tragedies of Sophocles are studies in the 
meeting of human and divine will; here the theme is explicit’ (1984: 112). But 
the play preserves an ultimate reticence about the content of those relations: 
‘At one and the same time it points beyond human experience towards divine 
mysteries and addresses the most universal human experience’ (117). Para- 
mount for these critics, the religious dimension of the play remains ineffable, 
‘universal’ chiefly in that it is beyond human ken. 

An earlier adaptation, which serves as another predecessor for Gospel, also 
responds to Oedipus at Colonus’s promise of healing and redemption. T. S. 
Eliot’s The Elder Statesman is loosely based on Oedipus at Colonus in terms of 
plot and characters: the Elder Statesman of the title is not an outcast beggar 
but a politician in his retirement who does, however, have a devoted daughter, 
a recalcitrant son, and a troubled past that begins to catch up with him in the 
course of the play. Reconciliation in this drama is brought about by a mixture 
of love, which appears in both its familial and its romantic guises, belated 
candour about past failings, and forgiveness. The mystery of the Greek play 
finds a fitting response in Eliot’s own traumatized post-war mysticism, which 
seeks to make sense of history by a heightened sense of tradition and faith in 
the possibilities of personal change and redemption.?! 

If you desired to ‘resacralize’ (Flashar 1998: 18) a Greek tragedy with an 
infusion of Christian sensibility, Oedipus at Colonus would thus in many ways 
be an obvious choice, if not exactly an easy option. While some versions of 
European culture explain it in terms of a synthesis between Greek and 
Christian inheritances, others see only a struggle. For a critic such as George 
Steiner the attempt to coordinate the concerns of ancient Greek and Christian 
is necessarily doomed, because the outlooks involved are so fundamentally 


20 On this topic see e.g. Whitman 1951: 200 and 277 and Calder 1985: 6. Linforth 1951 
represents the overdue reaction to the phenomenon. 

21 Eliot’s other significant reworkings of Greek tragedy include The Family Reunion, based on 
the Oresteia, The Confidential Clerk, responding to Ion, and The Cocktail Party, based partly on 
Alcestis; his writing is particularly drawn to those Greek plays that intimate healing and 
resolution. 
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dissimilar: “Christianity is an anti-tragic vision of the world’ (1961: 332). For 
this reason, although he does not engage directly with The Elder Statesman, 
Steiner is dismissive of Eliot’s other efforts to fuse the two traditions (327-30). 
Eliot’s last play notably seeks to introduce a Christian vision to the pagan 
tragedy; forgiveness, for instance, has an important role in The Elder States- 
man, although it finds no place at all in Oedipus at Colonus. Steiner remarks 
that Oedipus at Colonus ‘closes on a note of grace’ (7), but also cautions 
against making too much of this fact. Whereas Christianity ‘leads the soul 
toward justice and resurrection’ (32), Oedipus at Colonus does not encompass 
any resurrection at all; Oedipus will become a ‘hero’ only in the restricted 
Greek sense of those mortals who, once dead, are offered cult because they 
protect a particular locality, and his end has little relevance to other mortals 
who are not ‘heroes’ in this way. 

Gospel, then, inherits a tradition of interpreting Oedipus at Colonus with a 
Christian slant, and the problems that this task involves. Arguably, Gospel goes 
further in this direction than any possible predecessor, because it does offer a 
resurrection. Some critics, as we have seen, have spoken of a ‘reconciliation’ 
between the two belief systems. But is the situation as straightforward as this 
wording might suggest? 

The answer is, obviously, ‘no’: Oedipus is one of the hardest figures to 
assimilate to a Christian theodicy simply because his story is one of an 
implacably hostile fate, with no room for mercy or forgiveness, and arguably 
no room for redemption either. The Greek is quite open about this. Informing 
Oedipus that his luck is about to change, Ismene says bluntly: ‘the gods who 
threw you down sustain you now’ (1. 394). No Christian god could survive this 
kind of admission. In the song sung after Oedipus’ departure from the stage the 
Greek Chorus ask that he may ‘sleep well’ (I. 1578), but do not suppose that he 
will achieve anything like beatitude. As Winnington-Ingram writes: “He did not 
find a life of happiness, but a place in which to die’ (1980: 326). 

Many readers have been struck by the jarring disjunctions that are often 
produced by Gospefs insistence on having the Greek and the Christian models 
of religious understanding on offer at one and the same time. Where the 
figure of Oedipus was ‘simplified’, the figure of faith is made more complex. 
Brown (2004: 198-9) writes that “The mixture of beliefs is not altogether 
coherent, and it is not always quite clear whether we are witnessing a dramatic 
performance or a prayer meeting’. Taplin (1990: 60) objects to Breuer’s project 
for this very reason, and as Wetmore shows (2003: 106), several other critics 
register the same unease. Recognizing the difficulty that Gospel finds itself in, 
Wetmore suggests that it is not necessarily a relevant part of an account of 
the play: ‘the elements that do not match are not what Breuer and Telson 
are highlighting. Instead, he suggests that the ‘incompatible... structures are 
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rendered less important if one acknowledges Gospel as a post-modern brico- 
lage of deliverance drama and pure theatricality’. It is the ‘theatricality’ that is 
important, because ‘the meeting point of these two cultures [is] the theatre 
itself’, and so ‘Catharsis is arguably the solution to the critical problem of the 
incompatibility of belief systems’ (108). Although this perspective is thought- 
provoking, we take a different route; we see the struggles inherent in melding 
Christianity with an ancient Greek belief system as symbolic of the struggles 
inherent in producing a successful society out of a historically troubled mix of 
peoples. Whereas we suggested that the new characterization of Oedipus 
makes reconciliation smoother, here the difficulty of what the play is trying 
to do leaves jarring traces. 

From the very outset of Gospel there is an implicit acknowledgement of the 
misfit between Oedipus at Colonus and the Christian faith, for the Preacher 
begins his narration (5): 


Oedipus! Damned in his birth, in his marriage damned, 
Damned in the blood he shed with his own hand! 


For most versions of Christianity damnation is something that happens at the 
end, rather than the beginning of a life, so these lines are potentially prob- 
lematic. On p. 36 damnation is again prominent in the words with which the 
Preacher describes Polyneices: 


Fortunate is the man who has never tasted God’s vengeance: 
Where once the anger of Heaven has struck, 

That house is shaken forever: 

Damnation rises behind each child like a black wave cresting. 


After Polyneices leaves, newly cursed by his father, Preacher Oedipus delivers 
a speech that is also sung in Oedipus at Colonus (ll. 1211-38), not by a 
character but by the Chorus. These more or less identical versions claim 
that (Il. 1224-6): 


Not to be born surpasses thought and speech. 
The second best is to have seen the light 
And then to go back quickly whence we came. 


Horribly oedipal and at the same time characteristically Greek, this is another 
sentiment that Christian theology cannot readily encompass. The same diffi- 
culty is encountered with Gospel’s mentions of the Furies. These are im- 
mensely important in Oedipus at Colonus for their guardianship of the grove 
and because they provide the paradigm that Oedipus follows in his implacable 
wrath. He notes his kinship with them in that they ‘drink not’ and ‘love not 
wine’ (1. 101). Yet in a ‘resacralized’ version they cannot play a large part 
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because again, their dedication to revenge has no role in a Christian theology. 
At some level it is perverse of Gospel to have acknowledged the ‘Furies’ and 
‘damnation’ at all. 

Other differences in religious expression are significant in more complex 
ways. In Oedipus at Colonus, the rite of purification for Oedipus is described 
in a detailed exchange by the Chorus of Colonus citizens; Oedipus does not 
perform it himself, because he must go to a distant spring to do so and he 
refuses to leave his chosen spot in the grove. Instead, Ismene leaves the stage 
to perform the rite, and she is gone a long time, covering a scene with the 
Chorus, a scene with Theseus, and the Colonus ode. When Creon then enters 
for his scene with Oedipus, he reveals that he has kidnapped Ismene while she 
was absent. At what point did this happen? Did Ismene ever manage to 
complete the rite? We cannot know for certain, and various aspects of 
our understanding of Oedipus at Colonus may depend on whether we answer 
in the affirmative or not. In Gospel, any such anxieties are obviated by the 
fact that the rite is actually performed on stage, by Singer Oedipus under 
instruction from Antigone. The rite is carefully described in the stage direc- 
tions: “The ceremony, while pagan, should recall contemporary religious 
rituals’, and in that it causes Preacher Oedipus to be ‘touched by the spirit’ 
(18), the rite is massively effective. The ceremony will be a triumph of 
integration in every way. 

As the play proceeds, its language becomes more and more infused with 
Christian vocabulary, despite the persistent jarring with its inheritance from 
the Greek. New songs emerge, without antecedent in Oedipus at Colonus or 
any other Greek tragedy, and these, often sung by Oedipus, usually raise the 
religious temperature. Thus on pp. 21-2 Oedipus sings: 


A voice foretold 

That at my grave 

Down my God shall come 
My soul to save 

And I shall be 

Endowed with grace... 


The ‘soul’ and the ‘grace’, which is also stressed on pp. 23 and 24, are both 
Christian concepts rather than Greek. On pp. 35-6 Oedipus sings a song 
which in Oedipus at Colonus is given to the Chorus. There it reads (Il. 
1081-4): 


Would I could be a soaring dove 
And circle the tall cloud; 

So might I gaze down from above 
On the mélée I love. 
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But Gospel adds, ‘with the eyes of the angels’.2? 

Once Oedipus has left the Gospel stage to go to his apparent death, more 
and more new writing enters the production. The last song claims “The love of 
God will bring you peace’ (55), which has no Greek antecedent; and after p. 51 
the play is concerned with Oedipus’ resurrection, which has no Greek prece- 
dent. Like the earlier rite performed in view of the audience, the resurrection 
is demonstrably effective: Oedipus is brought back to life on stage. 

Gospel thus seems to insist on grafting a Christian sensibility onto a Greek 
tragedy, and indeed on building the required catharsis out of the predomin- 
antly Christian materials of a resurrection, while neglecting no opportunity to 
show how vehemently the Greek and the Christian systems of belief can clash. 
There are a number of ways to approach this paradox. One is to indict the play 
for a self-indulgently eclectic humanism that collects up more or less com- 
forting clichés from the Greek side as well as the Christian and mixes them 
together in a kind of goat soup for the soul. A number of unfavourable 
reviews took this approach to Gospel,?3 and it is quite possible that we should 
fault the play for an easy sentimentality. An alternative interpretation would 
stress the play’s triumphalism and suggest that it sponsors a teleology whereby 
Christian faith and hope overcome, on the metaphysical as well as the 
historical plane, the pessimism of the ancient Greek. In this respect Gospel 
would recall Soyinka’s The Bacchae of Euripides, which also proclaims its 
ability to find a joyful ending for the Greek tragedy. 

More complex answers also offer themselves. There may be a number of 
ways in which Christianity mediates relations between African and Greek in 
the Black Aegean, ranging from conflict to congruence. Most of these we 
cannot pursue here, but Gospel suggests that in the same way as is the 
synthesis of gospel music with Greek tragedy, the melding of religious tradi- 
tions may be understood as a metaphor for the blending of peoples that the 
United States is made and marred by. We suggest, moreover, that Gospel may 
be less interested in Christianity as such than in the Pentecostal church, its 
community, and its performance traditions. Performance is important be- 
cause the resurrection of Oedipus, the catharsis, is achieved by music, song, 
and dancing rather than by either the textual or the religious dimension; 
Oedipus is brought back to life by the joyous communal singing of the choir 
and assembled company, and his white piano, emerging from below the stage 
where it had sunk during his ‘death’, is the vehicle of his rebirth (52). Indeed, 
as we have seen, the meeting of tragic and gospel conventions may be located 


22 Moreover, the context of the song is changed; in Oedipus at Colonus the Chorus wishes to 
witness the battle between the forces of Theseus and those of Creon, but in Gospel Oedipus’ 
desire is simply to find his child. 

23 See the references on Wetmore 2003: 106. 
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precisely in a shared theatricality (Wetmore 2003: 108). The specific perform- 
ance traditions of the Pentecostal church are central because they lead, 
according to Breuer and the play, straight back to the Greek theatrical 
experience. But the Pentecostal church itself is of interest not only because 
it is Greek, or Christian, but because it is black. 

The incomplete melding of Greek and Christian traditions is invoked, in 
the context of the black church, in order to develop a new version of history. 
Although it is possible to read Gospel so that the Christian worldview ‘over- 
comes’ the Greek, there is not only a simple straightforward progression in 
the play but also a move backwards, to recover origins, and a constantly 
reiterated clash. This might suggest that the movement of history is neither 
simple nor straightforward. And at one point, Gospel declares that history is 
in fact reversible: the play is an oratorio ‘in which Greek myth replaces Bible 
story (Breuer 1989: p. xv) in defiance of historical chronology. This is an 
important point, because one of the histories that Gospel addresses is that of 
African-descended people in the United States, and to suggest the reversibility 
or fluidity of that history might be a significant political gesture—perhaps a 
route to imagining a better future. The search for Greek tragedy undertaken 
by Gospel is thus bound up with—is perhaps only a metaphor for—the search 
for a way to speak of that history, and of a future that can comprehend it. To 
interrogate the narrative of history, as in the clash between Greek and 
Christian, is potentially to claim that relationships can be different from 
what they are. In this way Gospel’s modifications of time connect with its 
emphases on community and reconciliation. 


IN A DIFFERENT GROVE: THE PLACES OF SALVATION 


We have suggested that Gospel sets itself two tasks: to recapture the ‘catharsis’ 
characteristic of Greek tragic theatre, and to make a positive intervention in 
the racial politics of the contemporary United States. The Pentecostal church, 
with its specific performance traditions, mediates between these two projects, 
the difficulty of which is indicated by the fact that the second must be pursued 
by means of the first. The alterations that Gospel works on Oedipus at Colonus 
are geared to these tasks, so that the character of Oedipus is modified to 
present no obstacle to his successful integration with his new home, while the 
disjunctions between Greek and Christian paradigms are called upon as a 
metaphor for the difficulty of that kind of integration. After character and 
Christianity, the third exploration of differences between Oedipus at Colonus 
and Gospel, which we undertake in this section, concentrates on the notion of 
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place. We shall suggest that Oedipus at Colonus is informed by a very particular 
politics of place, which is translated in Gospel to a concern with the experience 
of African-descended citizens of the United States. This politics of place in 
the Greek tragedy is also bound up with its notion of the possibilities of 
reconciliation, and of the reasons why reconciliation is necessary. 

For all three of the ‘Colonus’ plays, the sense of place is closely connected to 
the means of salvation. For Oedipus in Oedipus at Colonus the sacred grove of 
the Furies is of paramount importance; he enters it by mistake, leaves it under 
duress, claims it as his prophesied resting-place, and remains there until his 
‘death’ at the eminently material but as yet unidentified ‘steps of brass’, ‘not 
far from the stone bowl, midway ‘between that place of stone | With its hollow 
pear tree and the marble tomb’ (Il. 1591-5). The play revolves around 
Oedipus finding a home in an unlikely place—Athens not Thebes, and 
where he will die rather than where he will live. For Richard Claverton- 
Ferry too, Eliot’s Elder Statesman, ‘home’ is a troubled concept, because he 
is dying in a clinical ‘Home’ At first inimical to him because of its unbearable 
proprietress and because it is here that various figures from his past come to 
torment him with guilt, the ‘Home’ eventually becomes ‘home’ in the sense 
that he finds peace there with his past and with his family. 

Entering into a dialectical relationship with both Oedipus at Colonus and 
The Elder Statesman, Gospel relates salvation to ‘place’ differently. There is 
very little suggestion that the church, where the play is set, may be a difficult 
place for Oedipus to inhabit, and in fact Oedipus does not leave it even to die. 
Instead, ‘place’ is more ambitious; the stage directions include Africa, Europe, 
and Eden, and the places of death and resurrection are also implicated. 
Overall, of course, the play is concerned with the notions of exile and of 
home, terms which are extremely charged for African-Americans. Koger notes 
that Breuer’s Oedipus can represent the black experience in white America, 
and that his ‘suffering and exile from his homeland evoke the pain and 
indignities suffered by African Americans’ (Koger 1997: 26; see also Kraemer 
1988). If we plug in the notion of place from Oedipus at Colonus, however, we 
get an interesting misfit. Oedipus is a migrant who wanders of his own accord 
to Colonus, proclaims his fitness to reside there in the teeth of some oppos- 
ition, and succeeds, rewarding the Athenians with the benefit of his person. 
The first black Americans were initially brought to the United States by force 
and subsequently had their claims to full participation in America rejected; 
even after the legal situation was ameliorated, of course, the cultural conse- 
quences of racial inequality persist. To tell the story of black Americans 
through the story of Oedipus at Colonus, then, can be seen as an attempt to 
turn the exile of Africans into the homecoming of Oedipus. Gospel works 
to obtain this remarkable outcome by repeatedly blurring the distinctions 
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between ‘exile’ and ‘home’, so that Oedipus is almost always in the right place. If 
we read this topology straight back into an account of relations between black 
and white in America, we can see the utopian contours of the politics suggested, 
and we can also trace the effort that must go into sustaining that vision. 

Part of the effort is entailed because Oedipus at Colonus itself is set in a location 
that has many varied resonances. Since the criticism of the last thirty years has 
fully taken on board the notion that tragedy must be explained in part at least by 
reference to the fifth-century Athens that produced it, ‘place’ is increasingly 
important to critical accounts of the Oedipus at Colonus.4 It is crucial enough 
here to warrant a brief disquisition of its own, which will then feed into the 
account of Gospel. Earlier commentators had, of course, noted the prominence 
of Athens in the Oedipus at Colonus and concluded that the poet was celebrating 
his native city in the years just before his death and also before the final defeat of 
Athens in the Peloponnesian War. The deme of Colonus itself, moreover, was 
the one where Sophocles was born, so that the choral song to Colonus becomes 
a poignant poetic farewell to neighbourhood and city alike. Situated in Attic 
territory, but beyond the city, dramatic Colonus is entrusted in the play with 
the mediation between ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ It is not exactly Athens, nor the 
Theban alternative; instead, it is where they meet and try to reorganize their 
relations. Specifically it is where Athens takes in the Theban outside in the person 
of Oedipus and finds a place within itself for that otherness, and where is 
expressed an anxiety about what this mobility means for Athens. 

To some extent such anxiety runs through all of suppliant drama: the 
Chorus of Euripides’ Medea (846-50) wonder how such a city will accept 
the polluted child-killer, and the Heracles of Euripides, before he agrees to 
accompany Theseus to Athens, describes the hostile reception that awaits him 
in all Greek cities and indeed from the Earth itself (Heracles, Il. 1281-1300). In 
Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women the suppliants do bring various kinds of disaster 
to Argos, including conflict with the Egyptians, and in Euripides’ Suppliant 
Women too there is war. Elsewhere, in plays like Aeschylus’ Eumenides, the city 
can be seen to incorporate outsiders without much difficulty, and indeed with 
great success. Oedipus at Colonus is different, both because Oedipus is never fully 
incorporated and because the ‘outside, Thebes, can plausibly be understood 
as the Athenians’ version of the anti-city (Zeitlin 1990), so that to allow it into 
the city par excellence, Athens, might be a gesture even more fraught than 
usual. Far from being the recipient of straightforward nostalgic praise, the deme 


24 This critical stance, which puts the city rather than the dramatist at the heart of tragic 
production, derives most directly from the anthropological structuralism of the Paris School of 
classicists (chiefly Vernant, Vidal-Naquet, Detienne, and Loraux), but is also recognizable as a 
version of the very successful new historicism, with its penchant for the particular. Tragedy 
becomes a specific kind of meditation on the identity and destiny of Athens, in all its complex- 
ities and contradictions. 
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and its sacred grove have become, as a result of recent studies, a darker place. 
Colonus is the spot, as recorded by the historian Thucydides, where in 411 BCE 
a special Athenian assembly met to vote out the democracy and vote in an 
oligarchic constitution which would, it was hoped, attract Persian money and 
thus win the war (Thucydides 8. 67). The coup of 411 ushered in a brief reign of 
terror by the 400 oligarchs involved before democracy was reinstated. An 
emerging critical consensus sees the reconciliation in Oedipus at Colonus taking 
place as much between social classes in fifth-century Athens as between Oedi- 
pus and his gods; the play is increasingly understood as one that is trying, with 
its mystic version of salvation, to overcome the residue of civic violence. 

The argument about the relevance to Oedipus at Colonus of the assembly at 
Colonus was made initially by Michael Jameson. Identifying the dramatist 
Sophocles as one of the probouloi, special officials appointed by the democ- 
racy in the wake of Athenian naval defeat at Syracuse in 413 (Thucydides 8. 3), 
who helped to ‘elect’ the 400 oligarchs at Colonus, Jameson argues that 
Sophocles was only moderately in favour of the oligarchic constitution, and 
later tried to clear his name of association with the extreme oligarchs’ violence 
(1971: 564). He also makes the connection with Colonus: ‘Is it no more than 
coincidence that the highly respected proboulos, Sophocles, was a proud 
native of Colonus? Was he asked to make the proposal and did his 
name secure the compliance of the balky?’ (560-1). William Calder seconds 
Jameson’s argument, and further suggests that Sophocles so regretted his 
oligarchic involvement that Oedipus at Colonus may be understood as a 
peace offering from the playwright to the people (1985: 10). Lowell Edmunds 
agrees that Oedipus at Colonus is an ‘apologetic’ and ‘conciliatory’ piece 
(1996: 112), while other recent essays on Oedipus at Colonus do not engage 
specifically with the oligarchic coup of 411 but nonetheless sound various 
warning notes about Athenian politics (Slatkin 1986, Blundell 1993). 

Edmunds’s analysis points to the probable political alignment of the his- 
torical Colonus. The deme was home to a shrine of Poseidon that was 
cultivated mostly by the ‘knights’, the wealthy though non-aristocratic cit- 
izens of Athens. Since they would have been among the most likely supporters 
of oligarchic tendencies, Edmunds writes: ‘Even if we do not know why 
Colonus was chosen as the place for the extraordinary meeting of the assem- 
bly in 411 B.C. that established the Four Hundred, we can be fairly confident 
about what that place represented’ (1996: 91-2), namely, an enthusiasm for 
the coup. Here, then, the political identification of Colonus is as important as 
any other role the deme might play.?5 


25 In this context it is disappointing that Markantonatos 2002 hardly engages with the 
political dimension of the play or with the recent works on it. The important n. 35 on 195 is 
left undeveloped. 
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In Edmunds’s account, however, Oedipus at Colonus does not let the 
‘Knights’ have Colonus to themselves, and he goes on to note the way in 
which the play repeatedly melds the signifiers of different classes in Athens, in 
particular finessing the differences between the horsemen (knights) and rowers 
(drawn from the urban poor), to defuse the class antagonism that was made 
manifest in the 411 coup and that in any case was a persistent feature of the 
Athenian political scene in the late fifth century.2° How the play does this is 
chiefly by elaborating on the figure of Poseidon in his capacity as inventor of 
both horses and seamanship, especially in the Colonus Ode (IL. 707-18): 


Last and grandest praise I sing 

To Athens, nurse of men, 

For her great pride and for the splendor 
Destiny has conferred on her. 

Land from which fine horses spring! 
Land where foals are beautiful! 

Land of the sea and the sea-farer! 

Upon whose lovely littoral 

The god of the sea moves, the son of Time. 
That lover of our land I praise again, 
Who found our horsemen fit 

For first bestowal of the curb and bit, 

To discipline the stallion in his prime; 
And strokes to which our oarsmen sing, 
Well-fitted, oak and men, 

Whose long sea-oars in wondrous rhyme 
Flash from the salt foam... 


Edmunds concludes (1996: 92): ‘Given the mood of recrimination in Athens 
between 409 and the year of Sophocles’ death, it is difficult to see how a 
tragedy composed in this period, a tragedy that is set in Colonus, praises 
Colonus, praises Colonus with respect to Poseidon and horses, cannot be in 
some way apologetic.” Oedipus at Colonus marks the site of the conflict, but 
deploys the site to overcome that conflict’s residue. 

Edmunds’s account is thus more political than the general concern for 
Athens read by Slatkin and Blundell, but another recent study goes yet further. 
For Joseph Wilson, Oedipus at Colonus has a ‘distinctly antidemocratic flavor’ 
(1997: 198) which is shown in a number of ways.?” For instance, the Chorus 
repeatedly displays behaviour that is ineffectual and pusillanimous: its mem- 
bers promise not to remove Oedipus from the grove and then renege, they are 


26 See. Edmunds 1996: 92-3. The locus classicus on class struggle in the Greek world is Ste. 
Croix 1981; see also Rose 1992, especially the first chapter. 
27 Beer 2004 concurs that the play is inclined towards aristocracy rather than democracy; see p. 168. 
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unable to defend him against Creon, and as Wilson points out, they repeat- 
edly refer all decisions to Theseus (194): 


the presence and authority of the monarch alone can settle the issue. This inefficacy 
would not seem so important were it not so frequently demonstrated that these were 
Athenian citizens who repeatedly fail such tests... The contrast between the ineffec- 
tual choristers and their bold, decisive, slightly imperious, and decidedly charismatic 
leader could not be drawn more clearly or more damningly. The chorus that repre- 
sented the Athenian citizens on stage, in a manner more direct than any chorus in any 
surviving Greek tragedy, had been weighed, tried, and found lacking. 


This Athenian monarch, Wilson argues, is qualitatively different from the 
virtuous kings of earlier suppliant dramas (Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women, 
Euripides’ Suppliant Women and Children of Heracles) who ‘all insist on 
some level of consultation with the citizens. The king adheres to a different 
standard of governance in the Oedipus at Colonus, and derives from ‘an older 
system’ (192, 198). Early on in the play, at lines 64-9, Oedipus asks about the 
locality, “Ruled by a king? Or do the people rule?,, and is answered: “The land is 
governed from Athens, by Athens’ king’ ‘A character, ... undoubtedly a citizen 
of Athens, ... expressly denies that the people have any political power...an 
explicit denial that Athens is a democracy’ (Wilson 1997: 192). Other poten- 
tially anti-democratic moments in the play are also legible. The man who will 
know the secret of Oedipus’ grave after Theseus’ death is the prophertatos, the 
one who stands out (I. 1531); some understand this to mean the eldest son, 
but it can also, as Wilson suggests, mean a subsequent ‘hero; so that Oedipus’ 
choice ‘offers an indictment of the ordinary people of Athens or perhaps of 
ordinary people in general’ (1997: 174). Wilson also points to a possible 
meaning of Colonus itself. Given that the deme was the site of the extraor- 
dinary assembly of 411, he concludes: ‘So at Colonus the weakness and 
cowardice of the radical democracy had been laid bare’ (190-1). 

The political discourse of the Oedipus at Colonus, then, may well seem to 
have trouble with democracy. Although Wilson rejects the notion that Sopho- 
cles emerges as a closet monarchist (1997: 194), nonetheless, if the secret of 
Athens’ salvation is at Colonus, and if the secret has been handed down either 
to Theseus’ son or to an ‘outstanding’ person, then clearly the democracy, 
which eschews both monarchs and heroes, could never have possessed that 
secret of salvation. The assembly at Colonus might thus have offered the last 
chance for survival.?8 

On this model, then, the Sophoclean Colonus cannot be a straightforward 
place of celebration but must form part of an elegy, whether for the democratic 


28 For an anti-democratic reading of Sophocles’ Ajax, see Rose 1995. 
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or even for the oligarchic constitution. Taken together, recent work on the 
‘place’ of Oedipus at Colonus has brought into view a play that is not simply 
concerned with reconciliation between the human and divine will, but with 
necessary readjustments among members of the civic community. Indeed, the 
reconciliation on the divine-human axis can be seen as a kind of encoding of 
the more pressing need for reconciliation between classes that was a feature of 
the last years of the fifth century in Athens. Read in this way, Oedipus at Colonus 
both contrives a reconciliation and makes visible what it costs. Subsequent 
‘reconciliations, to labour the term, undertaken by subsequent rewritings, such 
as that between pagan and Christian, can also be seen to accept this invitation 
to recode social disharmony, whether it be of the post-war years or of multi- 
racial America. 

‘Place’ may thus be even more relevant to the understanding of Oedipus at 
Colonus than older critical accounts perceive. Downplaying accounts of civic 
identity, Gospel replaces them with another kind of topography, involving the 
locations explored above such as church, community, Africa, and Europe. 
Nor is it hard to see why: the internecine struggles of a few Greek settlements 
2000 and more years ago are not of the same interest as the death-defying 
works of art they generated. But ‘place’, in this Athenian sense, is not entirely 
absent from Gospel; Thebes is still problematic in recognisable ways (e.g. 
16-17), and there is still a song to the beauties of Colonus (11). Rather, 
when Gospel plays down the ideological work of its Greek predecessor in 
respect of intra- and inter-city politics, its own ideological work stands out 
the more. The concerns of Oedipus at Colonus with exile and integration, and 
with the clash and adjustment between two cultures, become in Gospel part of 
an engagement with the African experience in America. 


THE UNITED STATES OF ATHENS AND OF THEBES 


Gospel minimizes the force of ‘place’ in terms of where the characters are and 
where they come from. In Oedipus at Colonus, ‘Athens’ and “Thebes’ are more 
or less stably identified with the ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ of the setting and action, 
but in Gospel, there is no such secure identification. Of the main characters, 
Pastor Theseus makes sense as the ‘inside’ because he is pastor of the 
church, and Preacher Oedipus makes sense as the ‘outside’ because he is a 
visiting Preacher. But in most other respects the ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ are 
confused. The choir of the church is analogous to a Greek chorus, but within 
the main action a visiting gospel group, the Choragos Quintet, takes on the 
role of the chorus of Colonus citizens. So the chorus, which in Sophocles is 
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often a persuasive version of the citizen body, cannot be ‘citizens’ here because 
they are visitors. On the other hand, Antigone in Gospel, who clearly comes 
from elsewhere and is neither ‘Athenian’ nor church insider, somehow knows 
and prescribes the details of the ritual that Oedipus must perform in order to 
gain acceptance by the church community. In Oedipus at Colonus, as we have 
noted, this task of instruction is undertaken by the chorus-leader, which is 
understandable in a simple practical fashion. Conversely, Polyneices and 
Creon, who in Greek are Thebans come to Athens to harass Oedipus, are 
here insiders and members of the church, a testifier and a deacon respectively. 

We might note here that in one production, Deacon Creon was played by a 
white person in an otherwise all-black cast. The review castigates the produc- 
tion for what it identifies as an instance of racism: “The one sour note is the 
casting of the one white actor as the villain Creon; this seems blatantly racist 
and is particularly shocking in an enterprise otherwise clearly dedicated to a 
spirit of community and redemptive harmony’.2? Where this production has 
chosen to make a noticeable difference, Gospel often seems to enjoin the 
opposite. More to the point, of course, the production has brought out the 
history of hostility and rejection that Gospel seeks at some level to overcome. 
To blur the distinctions between ‘exile’ and ‘home’ is both to envisage a 
utopian future and to rewrite a painful history. 

This consideration of inside and outside, home and exile, is important 
when accounting for the choral dimension of Gospel. Although we suggested 
above that the choral dimension emerges from a particular politics or psych- 
ology of language, the chorus is also of course a metonym for the community 
of the Pentecostal church. A slippage, however, arises if we agree that Gospel 
concerns itself with a model of racial integration; then when Oedipus enters 
the community of the chorus, that chorus must at some level be acting the 
part of the United States. When the sleight of hand makes a black church 
chorus represent the predominantly white United States, the notions of inside 
and outside are clearly important to the play, and the blurring of their 
boundaries even more so. 

What else happens to the issue of place in Gospel? Oedipus comes to the 
church for sanctuary, even though in some ways, as part of the performance 
and worship service, he is already inside the church, and despite the fact that 
the relation between inside and outside is, as we have just noted, very 
complex. Since he does not trespass in an equivalent of the Furies’ holy 
grove, his first meeting with a ‘citizen of Colonus’, namely, the leader of the 
Choragos Quintet, provokes not instant alarm and hostility (10), but the 
choral ode on Colonus. The tension between Oedipus and the ‘chorus’ of 


29 Zinman 1995. 
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Coloneans, so important in Oedipus at Colonus, is thus in Gospel at first 
suppressed. 

Subsequently, Oedipus and Antigone do try to enter ‘the church, the holy 
place’ and at this point they are prevented by the Choragos Quintet, who tell 
them, ‘Stop! Do not go on’, and inform them that ‘Daughters of darkness bar 
the way’. However, their prohibition is not absolute—Oedipus may enter the 
church under certain conditions (12): 


First you must kneel down and pray 
Stop! Do not go on 
Till the Gods answer “Yes you may!’ 


What happens next is intriguing. The Choragos Quintet question Oedipus 
about his lineage until—as in the Greek—he is forced to reveal his identity. In 
the Greek, the revelation of his name is immediately met with exclamations of 
horror by the Chorus (Il. 220-4), and—crucially—the Chorus, which had 
agreed he could stay, turns on him and orders him out of the country: ‘Away 
with you! Out with you! Leave our country!’ (1. 226). In Gospel, this simply 
does not happen. When Oedipus utters his name, nobody responds at all, in 
any way, and instead, the action immediately moves on to the Evangelist’s 
introduction of Ismene (14). Later on in Oedipus at Colonus, where the 
Chorus, misunderstanding the situation, fears that they might be destroyed 
along with Oedipus by the divine thunder (Il. 1478-85), the corresponding 
moment of Gospel gives to the Chorus no such qualms and indeed no singing 
or speaking part whatsoever. 

These modifications have further effects. As citizens of the deme, the 
Chorus of Oedipus at Colonus may be understood as representatives of 
Athenian democracy. It is in part their unprincipled behaviour towards 
Oedipus that has led some readers to see the play as an oligarchic manifesto 
or, at best, a post-oligarchy plea for reconciliation between classes. If in Gospel 
the Chorus does not fail in its duties towards Oedipus, then class and political 
alignment do not become such a pressing issue, and other identifications can 
come more visibly into play. In Gospel, the important identification is that of 
race. A black cast, black church, and black performance traditions, occupying 
a drama usually understood as Western and therefore white, usurp the 
emphasis in Oedipus at Colonus on class-division and reorient it in the 
direction of race. 

Similarly, the stress in Oedipus at Colonus on the differences and similarities 
between Athens and Thebes largely disappears from Gospel, with mixed 
results. In Oedipus at Colonus, the arrival of Creon and his attempt on 
Oedipus is the occasion for a lengthy debate between Theseus and Creon on 
the respective merits of their two cities (with a long intervention from 
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Oedipus on the question of his guilt or innocence).3° None of this is men- 
tioned in Gospel, where the struggle between Theseus and Creon (who are, as 
we saw, members of the same church) turns on Theseus’ condemnation of 
Creon’s unkindness, and Creon’s disparagement of Oedipus for cursing his 
sons and their city (26). Gospel even dispenses with the long scene where 
Creon and his men, having seized Antigone, are opposed, ineffectually, by the 
Colonean chorus (Il. 818-86), and instead, astonishingly, introduces the 
choral ode from Antigone, polla ta deina or ‘Numberless Wonders. This 
song, about the wonders that humankind works on the natural world, is 
wonderfully misplaced both here and in Antigone; in both plays it marks a low 
point in human endeavours with a paean to human achievement. 

The version of polla ta deina offered by Gospel leaves out the last stanza, 
which concerns the life of men in cities. Why this should be so is unclear; the 
lines might seem too specifically Greek and therefore not easily portable to 
another culture, or perhaps they might seem too explicit in lamenting the lack 
of justice which Gospel proposes in part to supply. A further omission of 
Oedipus at Colonus concern with cities may be significant. Inasmuch as 
Oedipus is not instantly expelled from the Furies’ grove or, later on, from 
Athens, he does not get to deliver his great speech on Athenian ideals. In the 
Greek play, after the Chorus tell him to leave the land, Antigone intercedes for 
him, and he says (Il. 258-62): 


What use is reputation then? What good 
Comes of a noble name? A noble fiction! 

For Athens, so they say, excels in piety; 

Has power to save the wretched of other lands; 
Can give them refuge; is unique in this. 

Yet, when it comes to me, where is her refuge? 
You pluck me from these rocks and cast me out, 
All for fear of a name! 


In Gospel, because the Chorus is not so unreliable, this kind of castigation 
finds no place. Furthermore, as we have seen, Oedipus in Gospel is much less 
inclined to rock boats and alienate people, and the general purging of his 
character of its less tractable aspects may help to account for the omission of 
the ‘Athens’ speech here. But given that a new politics of race in Gospel has 


30 It is not the case that Thebes is demonized in this debate, although to some extent it 
appears as a debased form of democracy. For instance, Creon invokes the people to validate his 
treacherous errand (ll. 737—42), and later on in Oedipus at Colonus Polyneices claims that the 
people were wrongly swayed by Eteocles (Il. 1295-8). But unlike these moments, Theseus, in the 
scene in Oedipus at Colonus between himself and Creon, has nothing but praise of his oppon- 
ent’s native city (Il. 919-23). It is unclear whether we are supposed here to exonerate Thebes or 
to suspect Theseus of political naivety. 
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replaced the politics of civic identity in Oedipus at Colonus, we may also 
conclude that a speech on the betrayal of ideals by the host country might 
have been too close to the bone; in order to be a non-threatening addition to 
his new community, the last thing Oedipus should do is to criticize its 
attitudes to helpless strangers. Although, or perhaps because, history can be 
overturned, Gospel does not want to draw attention to the American repub- 
lic’s great betrayal of its ideals at the beginning of its history. Again, integra- 
tion and thus reconciliation are made much easier in Gospel than in Oedipus 
at Colonus. And this is because Gospel’s chief concern is the quest not for 
originary catharsis, nor for a modus vivendi between pagan and Christian, 
but for a new account of the black experience in the United States. To work 
towards this new account involves Gospel in drawing attention to the relations 
between black and white, but also in imagining away some of the difficulties 
that attend them. 

The versions of ‘place’ which we have investigated in Oedipus at Colonus 
and in Gospel have shown that, in both plays, the term bears a potential 
political charge. In Oedipus at Colonus, we noted, the historical context of the 
play suggested that its emphasis on reconciliation might subtend a hostility 
towards, or at least a critique of, the late fifth-century democracy. Gospel 
adumbrates a reconciliation between black and white, and works at this in 
terms of bringing traditions into contact, and ensuring that racial difference 
occupies the space vacated by the concern in Oedipus at Colonus with antag- 
onism between cities. On the micro-level it renders Oedipus less threatening, 
in order to promote the possibilities of integration. But is Gospel able to 
manage the residue of dissension and hostility, or do its efforts simply 
emphasize the magnitude of its task? In the final sections of this chapter we 
shall consider Gospel within further contexts, beyond its relation to Oedipus at 
Colonus, and note that it is historically caught up in a situation which 
undermines some of its own gestures towards integration. We shall consider 
Gospel now not as a version of Greek tragedy but as a contribution within the 
institutions of gospel theatre and of the American avant-garde. 


THE BOOK OF EXODUS: GOSPEL BEYOND COLONUS 


Making explicit Gospel’s many-layered concern with race makes it easier to see 
why theatre and the black Pentecostal church come together in this play. The 
continuities between ancient Greek performance and contemporary worship 
are only part of the picture. When Breuer links Greek theatre and the church 
by the figure of ‘catharsis, he also points to that of “community (1989: p. ix), 
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and in black America the church has often been instrumental in creating and 
preserving community. It has historically offered sustenance not only during 
slavery but also during the subsequent years of prejudice and social exclusion; 
as Michael Weaver notes (1991: 56): ‘it is a place where Black people come 
to seek a sense of order in their lives and to gain some respite from the rigors 
of living in American society as a disadvantaged and oppressed group, 
Moreover, because of its emergence during slavery, the black Pentecostal 
church has a claim to be a uniquely African-American institution rather 
than a characteristically African one, and this despite the fact that its ritual 
elements have often been typed as African. Eileen Southern, for instance, sees 
the church’s ritual practices as marking a clash between African and European 
traditions: “More than any other of the slave’s traditions, the shout, with its 
fusing of ritual dancing and spirit possession, symbolized the clash between 
African and European cultures’ (1991: 25). One of the earliest analyses of the 
church, however, by Zora Neale Hurston, brought out the differences between 
its African and African-American elements (Thomas 1991) and thus stressed 
its formation inside the United States. As a product of the mingling of 
traditions, then, the black Pentecostal church is already implicated in the 
dynamics that Gospel takes as its concern. The Black Atlantic is not homoge- 
neous, and to it the Black Aegean contributes its own versions of plurality. 

We began this chapter by noting how critics and practitioners alike see in 
the black Pentecostal church a ‘way back’ to Greek theatre. Given, however, 
that we find that Gospel’s focus is as much on the contemporary African- 
American community as on the Greek tradition, we should note that the black 
church is also often heralded as the birthplace of black theatre. Numerous 
critics have made this point,3! and an entire volume of Black American 
Literature Forum (1991) was devoted to exploring the proposition. What 
this volume shows, among other things, is that the theatrical tradition 
represented by the mingling of church and theatre is not entirely unproblem- 
atic. The particular synthesis that Gospel makes can be seen to be caught up in 
a network of conflicting claims about histories and politics. 

Historians agree that black theatre practice began with abolitionist dramas, 
but also minstrel shows, in the late nineteenth century. Both these kinds of 
performance were largely directed towards white audiences. In the early 
twentieth century churches themselves began to host religious dramas, of 
which the modern inheritor was probably Heaven Bound in Florida.3? It is 
considered that gospel music gained a foothold in the commercial theatre, 
and that the Harlem Renaissance began, with Shuffle Along in 1921. Since 


31 Wetmore 2003: 110 gives a useful summary. 
32 See Fletcher 1991, Wiggins 1991, and Hill and Hatch 2003: 310. 
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then, the gospel play, or more precisely, musical, has been a staple of American 
theatre and—to the extent that we can or should differentiate—of black 
American theatre.33 Some critics link gospel plays with abolitionist dramas 
and point to the strong moral outlook that, they claim, characterizes black 
theatre (e.g. Gisolfi D’Aponte 1991). But gospel productions in general 
receive a very mixed press. The first fully gospel book musical is considered 
to be Tambourines to Glory by Langston Hughes, who of course in his other 
writings spoke out forcefully on behalf of the African-American community. 
But subsequently gospel musicals were denigrated, by some of those engaged 
in the black liberation struggle of the 1960s and 1970s, as examples of Uncle 
Tomism, purveying negative stereotypes of blacks even though targeted 
towards a black audience (see e.g. Burdine 1991: 76, 80-1). Burdine suggests 
that the gospel element of black theatre is hardly any different from what its 
audience experiences weekly in church, and thus that it cannot explore the 
liberatory or radical potential of live theatre. Conversely, Jones in the same 
volume takes issue with this stance and argues that black theatre needs to 
‘identify the underlying cultural constructs that shape Afro-America and to 
produce plays in accordance with them’ (1991: 47). He claims that black 
audiences cannot engage with a theatre of challenge and unpredictability 
because the rigours of their everyday lives lead them to seek order, rather 
than creative disorder, in the artwork they enjoy.*4 

More recently, Gates (2001) has argued along similar lines that the ‘real’ 
indigenous black theatre is to be found in the Chitlin Circuit, where musical 
melodramas of religious conversion pull in substantial black audiences, but 
where—again—negative stereotypes are often portrayed.35 Ryder gives a 
further angle on this dynamic. The shows of the late 1970s and early 1980s 
were attractive, she argues, to the black audiences that had over time become 
alienated from the angry political work of the Black Arts Movement (1991: 
245): ‘They flocked back in droves to see Bubbling Brown Sugar and The Wiz 
and Eubie...We “serious” folk called these shows “irrelevant” and “not 
serious” because there Black folks were singing and dancing again, even if, 
this time, to our own drummer. But this is not the end of her analysis, 
because she also notes, of the theatre of the mid-1980s, that (242): ‘The 
showcasing of black performers as brilliant singers and dancers continues, 


33 On gospel theatre as a context for Gospel see Hill and Hatch 2003: 381-4. 

34 It is salutary to recall that black churches are also split about what their goals and methods 
should be; see e.g. Weaver 1991: 54, 59. Wetmore 2003: 104 also notes that the Athenian polis 
was not as unified as it would sometimes like us to think. Edith Hall made the point in a 
contribution to the Open University e-seminar on reception of ancient drama that there are also 
different views of what gospel music should be and do (this session of the seminar is not yet 
archived). 

35 See also Hill and Hatch 2003: 465-8. 
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but a look behind the scenes [reveals that] whites are once again writing, 
producing, directing, choreographing, costuming, managing and composing 
“black” material; that is they have reconsolidated the artistic control’ The 
historical moment of her writing is very close to that of Gospel, and her 
analysis clearly has relevance for the demographics of that play, which is 
written by a white dramatist and performed, almost invariably, by a black 
cast.36 We may compare The Island, which has regularly been acted only by 
Africans, but which was the product of cross-racial collaboration. There is 
also a question raised here about the audience for Gospel. Wetmore (2003: 
105) claims that the target audience was largely elite, and therefore white, a 
claim perhaps borne out by the prefatory material. Green, conversely, notes 
that ‘the show was touted in television ads as another black musical... Thea- 
tre parties were bussed in from Harlem’ (1994: 189-90, n. 58). Certainly the 
numerous performances noted on the web are often oriented towards an 
audience that is at the very least diverse.3” 

The gospel musical, then, is not a simple proposition, since it brings 
up pointed questions about audience politics, and the role and function of 
African-American cultural forms.38 Gospel is well aware of the contradictory 
answers to these questions, since in addition to the mix of religious and 
community politics it also has to work with the Greek tradition. Gisolfi 
D’Aponte heralds Lee Breuer’s ‘brilliant synthesis’ (1991: 106) of the various 
theatrical traditions, noting in particular that ‘Gospel at Colonus thus brought 
to fruition ...the morality play focus generic to American Black theatre since its 
inception’ (102) and that it marks ‘the evolution of the gospel musical genre to 
a work of philosophical significance’ (ibid.). But Burdine, who as we have seen 
is quite suspicious of gospel theatre, suggests that Gospel could not sustain 
a commercial audience and developed a cult following instead (1991: 79). 
Certainly it was not the case that Gospel gained its audiences or its following 


36 Breuer himself often insists on the collaborative and even improvisational aspects of his 
work (Smith 1997), but the creative contributions of others are erased in the published version 
of Gospel; this may itself be in part at least an effect of the racial politics within which Gospel is 
produced and disseminated. 

37 Green makes this comment in the context of discussing the compromises entailed in 
Gospel’s production history on Broadway, and of indicating that it was not viewed as a Next 
Wave, avant-garde experiment, but as a risky commercial venture. It may be that Gospel has in 
fact changed, and now ‘belongs’ more to the black American community than to the white; this 
may connect with the fact that recent reviews seem to downplay the words in favour of the 
music, thereby perhaps privileging the ‘gospel’ over the ‘Greek’. See e.g. Orel 2004 and Murray 
2004. For an account of a diverse audience see Zinman 1995. 

38 We might note here that gospel music has almost always seen itself in opposition to the 
blues, which Houston Baker has identified as a matrix of black American expressive culture 
(1984). This dimension of gospel’s identity takes us further into the issue of its ‘authenticity and 
ability correctly to represent African-American experience. 
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effortlessly, because it came under particular criticism in some early reviews. 
For instance, Frank Rich, Richard Kostelanetz, and John Simon all expressed 
reservations about the play’s racial politics, although these reservations were 
sometimes also motivated by distrust of Breuer’s version of the avant-garde. 
This book shows that rewriting Greek tragedies in terms of African or African- 
American culture is not a straightforward process. What particular criticisms 
does Gospel encounter? 

The unfavourable reviews raised the question that confronts all our plays: 
how to rewrite a Greek tragedy within African-descended culture and not run 
the risk of enacting a formal subjection that simply replays the historical 
oppression? Wetmore (2003: 117) has a different but related question: how is 
Gospel different from ‘shows created and developed by whites to showcase 
indigenous African culture? In other words, on some level is The Gospel at 
Colonus exploitive?’ Gospel claims, implicitly, to be able to sidestep this issue 
because its theme is one of reconciliation and not of a conflict that might end 
in subjection or exploitation. But some critics see and say otherwise. Rich 
contends that, ‘instead of liberating the singers, it [the play] hems them in, 
gratuitously requiring that Afro-American artists worship at a shrine of 
Western culture before they can let loose with their own, equally valid art’.3° 
His review continues, drawing a distinction between Breuer’s and Telson’s 
contribution to the work: “This pretentiousness is not to be found in Mr 
Telson’s music, which seems at one with the gospel performers rather than an 
attempt to colonize them.?° In a similar vein Kostelanetz writes that the idea 
of combining Greek tragedy with gospel song has ‘a certain charming vulgar- 
ity that seems to miss Breuer’ (1994: 18), and goes on to range Gospel with ‘all 
those predecessors for making white black... whose racial transfer always seems 
embarrassing in the face of retrospective criticism” (19). Such criticisms can be 
made the more easily, of course, because Breuer is not himself of African 
descent. Given this factor, even celebrations of Gospel’s innovations become 
slightly disturbing. For instance, when Mel Gussow writes (1988) that Gospel 
represents the first truly innovative and controversial gospel show, after a surfeit 
of thin and repetitive gospel musicals from 1972 onwards, the notion of a white 
man saving the black genre comes perilously close to the surface. 

The ironies of Breuer’s racial position multiply when we consider what he 
says about the production history of Gospel. Like Oedipus, Breuer went in 
search of a new, receptive community, and like Oedipus, he found it; he 
received a warm welcome from the black church community, who embraced 


39 Rich 1988a. In 1988b Rich again indicts Breuer’s work for ‘cultural imperialism. 
40 Simon also draws on the metaphor of colonization; see Simon 1988: 96 and Wetmore 
2003: 106. 
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wholeheartedly what he was trying to do (Friel 1988). It will not escape notice, 
however, that there is a certain paradox in the welcome afforded by American 
blacks to a white American, since the dynamics of race relations in the United 
States have so often turned on strict segregation, to serve the prejudice of 
whites, and obsessive demarcation of community lines. 

It is, of course, exactly this bitter history of division that Gospel seeks to 
address and in part to overcome with its staging of reconciliation. The 
combination of gospel and Greek tragedy—two traditions which otherwise 
have little to say to each other—is put to work in order to figure forth a world 
in which such combinations would not bear any weight of political ambiva- 
lence. Gisolfi D’Aponte sees this most clearly (1991: 106, 110): ‘Oedipus’s 
arrival in Colonus and his eventual acceptance there becomes...a stunning 
metaphor for the easing of Black-White relations around the world...a 
tangible symbol for that essential chapter in human history when race will 
no longer divide.” How Gospel achieves this is to use the ‘here and now’ of 
theatre, the realization of a ‘possible world’*! that is undertaken by theatrical 
staging, not only to proclaim the reconciliation but actually to perform it. 
Even before the story of Oedipus gets underway, as we have seen, the stage 
proclaims the reconciliation between diverse cultures that is the play’s goal 
and method, with its representation of “One holy place ris[ing] out of the 
ruins of another’ and of the ‘cyclorama’ of the Last Judgement which gathers 
together ‘all the planets, plants, insects, animals and human beings’ from 
Africa and Europe (Breuer 1989: 3-4). The ‘end of history’ entailed by a Last 
Judgement was noted before as a commentary on tradition, time, and change; 
we can see now that it may have other significance too. A Last Judgement 
claims, of necessity, that history has all taken place and, crucially, that it has 
worked properly. There is a correct state to be reached, and here is a picture of 
it. Gospel can be seen to work in an analogous way. It claims, in these specifics 
and in its entirety, that the reconciliation has taken place: to enact community 
is to have it, to enact integration is to be integrated. Breuer says as much 
explicitly (Harris 1990): 


With ‘Gospel’, Mr Breuer said, ‘I wanted to make a statement that a white man can 
work not just with a bunch of black intellectuals who have gone to Yale, but with the 
real performers—that I could respect their art and they could respect mine, and that 
we would not rip each other off, thus disproving the idea that never the twain shall 
meet. In other words, that I could make an integration statement in terms of this 
country by making it happen on stage.*2 


41 See Keir Elam 1980: 99-110 on drama’s ‘possible worlds’. 
42 Breuer’s statement here contrasts with Wetmore’s claim that the play is directed to an elite 
(white) audience (2003: 105). Perhaps it is possible that both claims stand. 
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In this way Gospel subscribes absolutely to the influential theory that a good 
theatre is both index of and route to a good society—they are each other’s sign 
and guarantee. 

Gospel at Colonus stages a utopian vision of reconciliation between black 
and white in America which it claims to effect simply by performing. But to 
dramatize the utopian vision as already realized can be problematic, because 
that erasure of history obscures the route, if there is any, from the highly 
unsatisfactory present to the less unsatisfactory future. Such dramatizing may 
even have the retrograde effect of preventing the search for the route to the 
utopian future, because it suggests that at some level it is already here. In this 
respect Gospel offers itself for analysis by Fredric Jameson’s ‘double hermen- 
eutic, which probes for both the progressive and the reactionary movements 
within the text, its ‘utopian’ and its ‘ideological’ impulses alike (Jameson 
1993: 286).43 What Gospel does is proclaim a reconciliation, along lines of 
race, in an America where this happy state has not been achieved. Such a 
proclamation can be made to serve a left-wing agenda, which Breuer’s work 
presumably shares, but also a right-wing one. It is, after all, in the interests of 
white people, not black, to proclaim a reconciliation before the event. Sign- 
ificantly too, the reconciliation is presented as a largely unproblematic enter- 
prise, which can be enacted by black performers with minimal white 
participation on stage. One might even suggest that this point constitutes 
the connection between Breuer’s ethnicity and the choice of play for his 
rewriting, which we have noted is not shared by the other dramatists in this 
study. 

This vulnerability to readings with different political charges was probably 
part of Gospel’s initial success. Breuer himself remarks that “The only reason 
we got away with Gospel was because it fooled people. The music essentially 
was non-political even though the event was highly political, and one of the 
things that actually made me uncomfortable is that I was getting support from 
people I didn’t want support from’ (Cody 1999: 458). Breuer’s account here 
indicates that the cultural gap between Greek tragedy on the one hand, and 
black gospel music on the other, is reproduced in terms of an audience 
divided between an element which ‘gets’ the play’s radical import and an 
element which doesn’t, and which funds the play only for that reason.44 The 
synthesis of ‘Greek’ and ‘gospel’ is thus not complete, and in fact the play 
could not survive financially if it were. 


43 Rose 1992: 33-42 is a helpful guide to this complex exercise. 

44 These two audiences are perhaps not necessarily coterminous with the categories of black 
and white. But see Wetmore 2003: 105 and 109 on the ‘two potential audiences’ which are 
defined by race. 
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AMERICA AT COLONUS 


However we finally understand Gospel’s version of reconciliation, it often 
seems to walk a fine line with regard to the politics of race and culture. To 
further the discussion, we shall now consider Gospel in relation to two other 
complex negotiations that it performs. With respect to both, it reworks and 
reaffirms the trope of reconciliation. From its position as one of the more 
important of Breuer’s works, Gospel has much to say about the American 
avant-garde and of the phenomenon of American interculturalism. 

Breuer’s work is often linked with that of Richard Foreman and Robert 
Wilson, and the three may be described as ‘the full emergence of the avant- 
garde tendencies in American theatre’ (Herman 1987: 8). In 1977 Bonnie 
Marranca hailed the American avant-garde as the liveliest and most creative 
centre in the West, and singled out Breuer, Foreman, and Wilson as repre- 
sentative of the ‘Theatre of Images’, the main project of which is the promul- 
gation within the audience of radical and alternative modes of perception 
(1977: pp. ix, x, xii). In pursuit of these modes of perception Breuer’s work 
has used a variety of techniques such as combination of video or audio with 
live performance, and innovative explorations of the stage space.*° To produce 
different ways of seeing and to make a direct connection with the audience, 
‘an immediate and therapeutic transference of emotion’ (Innes 1993: 191), 
have consistently been among the goals of the American avant-garde. 

Innes argues persuasively that the avant-garde as a whole is characterized by 
revolutionary aesthetics which prefigure social revolution (1993: 1). In search of 
revolution, the avant-garde rejects modern materialistic bourgeois society and, 
Innes suggests, seeks a corrective to it in ‘primitivisny. ‘Primitivism; in his model (3), 


has two complementary facets: the exploration of dream states or the instinctive and 
subconscious levels of the psyche; and the quasi-religious focus on myth and magic, 
which in the theatre leads to experiments with ritual and the ritualistic patterning of 
performance... Both are variations of the same aim: to return to man’s “roots”, whether 
in the psyche or prehistory. 


The theatre practices of non-Western cultures, especially Asia, have also been 
pressed into service in the quest for an alternative. These various experiments in 
theatre constitute ‘an attempt to replace the dominant modes of drama—and by 
extension the society of which these are the expression—by rebuilding from first 
principles’ (3). As the theatre is remade, so will be the society in which it emerges. 

If Gospel may be described as part of the avant-garde, then the experiment 
with ritual, and the direct connection to the audience’s sensibilities (as witnessed 


45 In the Red Horse Animation the actors perform lying on the stage and up against the back 
wall as well as standing on the stage in the usual fashion. 
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by the successful evocation of ‘catharsis’), are afforded as much by the dimen- 
sion of gospel music as by that of Greek tragedy. Even the rejection of modern 
materialist society can be read both in the evocation of the ancient world and in 
the Christian alternative. Gospel music is not usually represented as an avant- 
garde form, nor does it so represent itself, but it is here readily recruited to a 
project that can be identified as avant-garde. And this is particularly telling when 
we consider that ‘avant-garde’ theatre is hardly ever discussed in the same breath 
as ‘black theatre’, despite the various experimental scripts and productions since 
the 1960s by members of the Black Arts Movement.*® 

Breuer’s work is experimental in other ways that are not so readily termed 
‘avant-garde. Some critics call him ‘renegade’ instead (Gussow 1997). His 
productions often use the physical stage in disconcerting ways, and frequently 
explore the non-human with the use of puppets or of animal characters.4” 
Most consistently, perhaps, and most unlike what is usually considered 
‘avant-garde, the work forges links to popular culture, as in the published 
version of The Red Horse Animation, which was in the form of a comic book, 
in the doo-wop opera Sister Suzie Cinema, and, indeed, in Gospel. Coco writes 
that, “Beginning in 1980, Breuer initiated a series of experiments in music- 
theatre with the composer Bob Telson, aiming for a synthesis of popular and 
high art on the order of the Brecht—Weill collaborations’ (1994: 70). It is clear 
that one of the characteristics of all this work is to juxtapose the ‘polarities of 
artistic products and processes’ (Runnels 1990), synthesizing or at least 
recombining the resources of different world theatres in order to denaturalize 
the theatrical experience. Gontarski writes that Breuer’s ‘experiments in 
opposition ... capture the polarities of our art and culture without necessarily 
reconciling or resolving them’ (1991: 147)—an important and probably 
overdue variation on the theme here of reconciliation. 

The bringing into alignment of these disparate cultural modes should not 
be thought of as a simple process. Because ‘high’ and ‘low’ like ‘black’ and 
‘white’, are terms in a hierarchy as well as oppositions, to bring them together 
is almost inevitably to engage in a struggle. Theorists of the avant-garde, 
moreover, are very ready to critique any such movement between the margins 
and the mainstream. A very clear example of this is Hobbs (1997), who offers 
the same reasons for the end of the avant-garde as he does for its success. 
His study of the American avant-garde begins in 1930, but the avant-garde 
starts to end in 1950-65 and is ending even more emphatically in 1965-95. 


46 See e.g. Hill and Hatch 2003: 388-94, on the playwrights Adrienne Kennedy and Ed 
Bullins, among others. 

47 The physical stage in The Red Horse Animation, animal characters in that and in The B. 
Beaver Animation and The Shaggy Dog Animation, and the Warrior Ant, puppets in the Shaggy Dog 
and in Peter Pan and Wendy (see Gussow 1997). Asian influences can be seen in the Warrior Ant. 
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This near-endless ‘end’ is brought about by, precisely, the penetration into the 
wider culture that avant-garde artists achieved: 


Their art was featured in corporate collections and advertising, their poetry and prose 
read and dissected on campuses and in coffee houses, and their behaviors imitated by 
rebellious young people from the suburbs. In one sense, the assimilation of the 
advance guard into American society could be described as a victory, as the predom- 
inant culture reflected the influence of cultural radicalism in matters of style and taste 
and, to some extent, in values. 

But the appropriation of the vanguard also indicated a defeat. Rather than radically 
transforming American institutions, these institutions adapted vanguardism to the 
prevailing corporate consumer culture....By the mid-1960s, the movement had 
become so attenuated as to have lost almost all historical meaning. No avant garde 
existed any longer that could constitute a radical force for a new future. 


It is clear that, again, Breuer’s pluralist practice is vulnerable to different 
kinds of recuperation within very different arguments. Gospel’s popular and 
commercial success might mean either that the avant-garde has taken over 
even Broadway, or that it has run out of steam.48 

Breuer’s synthesizing theatre is often termed ‘interculturalism’, but often, 
too, ‘American classicism’ (e.g. Rabkin 1984; Cody 1999). Runnels (1990) 
points to the main issue, which is that: “The continuum in Breuer’s work is an 
American theatre form which does not imitate the European model’, and 
Coco similarly explains that Breuer’s vision is ‘to recreate [classic] texts 
through American lenses’ (1994: 70). The ‘American’ idiom has always been 
a popular idiom, so that the combining of low and high can be seen to feed 
into this re-creation as well as into the more general avant-garde ambition of 
revolutionizing aesthetics. The notion of ‘American classicism’ itself can be 
unpacked in various ways. To draw on the cultures of the world is on one level 
to take account of the actual demographic diversity of the contemporary 
United States; as Breuer points out, the European heritage makes up only one- 
third of American culture (Cody 1999: 454). As Runnels (1990) puts it: 
‘Rejecting common language [i.e. the English and British tradition] as the 
basis for an American classicism, Breuer relies instead on the cultural and 
artistic diversity in America’ Cultural plurality is thus the ‘truth’ of the United 
States, and to insist on its representation is a democratic and indeed demotic 
stance. But America can be ‘intercultural’ only because of its hegemonic place 
in the world as the last superpower. It exports its own brands of culture to the 
last corners of the earth, and conversely recycles the products of other 


48 Wetmore 2003: 102 notes that Gospel is the ‘multiculturalest’ and the most mainstream of 
the plays that his book studies. Smith 1997: 41 notes that some responses to Gospel have found it 
less avant-garde than accommodating and ‘politically correct’. 
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countries as means for its own self-expression. This interculturalism is 
‘American’ in that America draws on other cultures’ expressive modes to 
explore and articulate its diverse heritage, but also in order to model its 
powerfully central place in the world.49 

Breuer’s theatre may be labelled ‘intercultural’ or ‘cross-cultural’ not only 
because of the blending of high and low but also because it deploys the resources 
of other non-Western theatres like the Kabuki. But when, as in Gospel, it takes 
on African-American performance traditions—the traditions of the black 
Pentecostal church with their weight of ritual but also theatrical significance— 
it begs many questions about the boundaries of the “West. Whereas Japan is 
quite clearly not the United States, African-America can be understood as 
being both within and without the American polity; African-Americans are 
both makers of the country and its victims, and their performance traditions 
are thus those of ‘the other’ as well as of ‘the self’.5° The issue of same and other, 
of inside and outside, and of the relations between the two, is an oedipal 
issue, and a Colonean one; and the syncretic form of Gospel rehearses its 
overall anxieties about the place of African-descended people in America. 

But there is yet another way of looking at this dynamic. Black and white, 
American and African-American, have been appearing in this text as entities 
separated, as well as brought together, by a particularly ghastly history. Many 
writers on twentieth-century culture, however, in the United States and in 
Europe, discern a different kind of movement. James Snead, for instance, 
writes of what he sees as the peculiarly ‘black tropes of repetition, cyclical 
return, and the ‘cut’, and draws attention to the use of these tropes in what are 
usually seen as ‘mainstream’, non-black productions such as the works of 
Stravinsky and Joyce: ‘the outstanding fact of late twentieth-century Euro- 
pean culture is its ongoing reconciliation with black culture. The mystery may 
be that it took so long to discern the elements of black culture already there in 
latent form’ (1999: 222). His argument about the culture of Europe as 
informed by the Black Atlantic can be paralleled with the argument that 
many authorities make about jazz in the United States; a pre-eminent part 
of American expression, jazz is also African-American in its origins and 
development, and thus installs African America at the heart of ‘America’. 
Appiah makes a more extensive claim: ‘there is, of course, no American 
culture without African roots’ (1992: 155).5! The ‘American classicism’ of 


49 See the discussion between Breuer and Cody in Cody 1999, esp. 452-3. 

50 Hence Golder 1996: 184 can write that ‘the Breuer/Telson production moved to rhythms 
with which I feel greater cultural affinity... Here was the sound of the sacred that still engages 
our common culture’, without feeling the need to specify further the ‘we’ he deploys. 

51 See also Wetmore 2003: 107; this is not the same formulation as in McDonald 2001: 163, 
‘For the most part, black traditional music has become an American product’. 
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Gospel invites us to make the same equation. The American idiom is not only 
a popular idiom, but is an African-American idiom, and thus the ‘reconcili- 
ation’ metaphor is almost redundant. There is no need for Gospel to make a 
reconciliation happen, because American culture is already acting out what 
American politics will eventually know. The future is already with us. 


This last claim about the nature of late twentieth-century culture may be the 
largest that we could make for Gospel, but the play cannot, perhaps, quite 
square its circle. Oedipus at Colonus prosecutes what may well be an anti- 
democratic agenda through a haze of transcendental mysticism; Gospel pros- 
ecutes what seems to be a progressive agenda with the aid of what often seems 
to be warm, fuzzy humanism—a feelgood version of a bleak and prickly play. 
But because Gospel is tackling an issue immeasurably complex, namely the 
black experience in the United States, the humanism may not ultimately suffice. 
Stripping Oedipus at Colonus of its discussion of cities means that you cannot 
mount sustained criticism of the United States. Purifying Oedipus of the parts 
that terrify, and removing the ambiguities from Theseus, Creon, Polyneices, 
and the Chorus, means that you dispense with conflict, and then you cannot see 
how difficult it is, in the face of what challenges, to build community. Such 
difficulties are part of what gets stressed in Oedipus at Colonus. When Gospel 
declines to emphasize these it lays itself open to the charges, which duly appear, 
of colonialism and exploitation. How can it work its way out? 

There are at least two answers. One would be to say that it cannot escape its 
ambivalence, because it is a product of a racially divided society and must bear 
the marks of that society despite any of its good intentions. The second answer 
would be that it has transcended its conditions, simply by force of what many 
have experienced as its uplifting beauty, its powerful musical and emotional 
drive towards resurrection and joy. Gospel music here may exercise the same 
cultural force as Houston Baker assigns to the blues: to negotiate the hardships 
of black subordination ‘and achieve a resonant, improvisational, expressive 
dignity’ (1984: 13). To prove the drama’s ‘escape’, we might look to the numer- 
ous amateur productions that take place in historically black universities, or in 
African-American studies programmes.>? Or we could look at the way Gospel 
has been mobilized when America is in search of good metaphors for itself, as in 
the San Francisco festival of diversity. In performance and re-performance, we 
could argue, Gospel emerges as purely celebratory. These divergent possibilities 
help to show what is at stake in the negotiations that African-descended 
adaptations must make among the varying demands of tradition, theatricality, 
and the divisions of internal colonization. 


52 This may also go some way towards vindication of Breuer’s claim for an ‘integration 
statement, despite Wetmore’s important claim about the play’s necessarily divided audience. 
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The Wine-dark Caribbean? 
Kamau Brathwaite’s Odale’s Choice 
and Derek Walcott’s Omeros 


Tonight, Pll pull your limbs through 
small soft garments 

your head will part my breasts 

and you will hear a different heartbeat 


(Lorna Goodison, “The Mulatta as Penelope’) 


All roads used to lead to Rome but now they lead to, and through, the 
Caribbean. Although the first part of this proposition was always hyperbole, 
it is no more so than the second part. The geocultural trajectory described so 
far by this study has entailed a large gyration from one Atlantic extreme of the 
African diaspora to the other, from Africa to the American South. One 
function of the present chapter will be to compensate for this highly sche- 
matized tracing of the Middle Passage by reversing it through the Caribbean. 
Since the two works at issue in this chapter, however, register the Caribbean’s 
centrality as both source and intersection, figuring it as creatively centrifugal 
as well as merely centripetal, they will insist on extending the reversal that this 
essay initiates, until a return to Africa has been accomplished. Starting this 
return is facilitated by the fact that the American South, figured variously in 
The Darker Face of the Earth and The Gospel at Colonus, is part of what 
Immanuel Wallerstein has called ‘the extended Caribbean’ (1980), because 
of the history of plantation slavery that the whole region shares. The project of 
this chapter will be to investigate how the crossroads of the Caribbean, at least 
in its anglophone dimension, redirects the cultural traffic that converges on it 
from the Aegean by way of both Britain and Africa. In doing so, the chapter 
will address itself to Kamau Brathwaite’s Odale’s Choice and to Derek Wal- 
cott’s Omeros, and will explore the tension that arises between their cultural 
models of the Caribbean, as Brathwaite’s work locates a predominating, if 
adaptive, African element in the region, while Walcott’s text asserts a more 
roundly Pan-Caribbean network. 
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In discussing two texts which represent the dislocations of the Black 
Atlantic, this chapter will be distinct from those foregoing, inasmuch as 
they are centred on single plays; from these two texts and their associated 
mobility, moreover, this chapter will extrapolate a model that will compre- 
hend all the dramas treated in this book. Even as this focus may seem to 
privilege the Caribbean as the origin of this inclusive model, the first of the 
two texts that we shall discuss serves to emphasize the fact that the Caribbean 
is itself a relational construction, historically crossed by more trade routes and 
shifting colonial boundaries than any other sector of the Black Atlantic, and 
so subtended by them. Brathwaite’s play Odale’s Choice is an adaptation of 
Sophocles’ Antigone, and of some of its avatars, but it was first produced in 
Ghana, in 1962, before being exported to the Caribbean and performed there 
by Derek Walcott’s Trinidad Theatre Workshop in 1967. Brathwaite’s own 
travels parallel but also supplement this shift: born in Barbados, educated partly 
in England, resident in Ghana between 1955 and 1962, he then returned to the 
Caribbean and now bi-locates between Barbados and New York. 

Of the three plays in Sophocles’ Theban cycle, Antigone is the most 
obviously conformable to the late colonial moment. What makes it so is a 
premise and plot that have enabled the play to articulate numerous historical 
instances of political polarization, ranging in the twentieth century from 
Anouilh’s adaptation in wartime Paris, through Tom Paulin’s Riot Act, set in 
Belfast, to Osofisan’s engagement with Nigerian history examined in the 
present study. George Steiner has surveyed a procession of Antigones from 
the nineteenth century onwards and adduces the horizontal relationship of 
sister and brother as an internal cause of the play’s appeal (1984: 18). 
Whatever one may think of this proposition, there is less of an imperative 
here to pose the question that we earlier addressed to both The Gods Are Not 
To Blame and The Darker Face of the Earth: How can the overall contours of 
Oedipus Tyrannus articulate a politics that is other than regressive and thus 
inimical to a postcolonial agenda?! 


A FORKED ROAD IN AFRICA: DIVERGENCE 


To describe Odale’s Choice in its relationship, as an adaptation, to both 
Sophocles’ Antigone and to other versions of it, would largely involve speci- 
fying what it omits. Devoid of Haemon, Teiresias, and Eurydice, and featuring 
a downsized chorus, Brathwaite’s play is a streamlined affair indeed. It is even 


1 Steiner (1984: 18) asserts a paradigm shift from Antigone to Oedipus, dating it to ‘c.1905- 
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more spare and compressed than Brecht’s Die Antigone des Sophokles, al- 
though it is otherwise more comparable to that play than to any other version. 
Aside from this compression, the three factors that it shares most prominently 
with Brecht’s play are, first, the fact that Polyneices, or Tawia as he is in Odale’s 
Choice, is killed by Creon, rather than by his brother, and secondly, the fact 
that the characterization of Creon is correspondingly negative throughout; 
although Brathwaite’s Creon is not the genocidal automaton of Brecht’s play, 
he is largely figured as a tyrant, and a consequence of this characterization is 
that Antigone/Odale is proportionally elevated, which is the third common 
factor between the plays. One important circumstance that may help to 
explain this systematic condensation in Odale’s Choice is the fact that the 
play was designed, in the first instance, as a children’s drama, to be produced in 
school; although the second production of the play in Trinidad was undertaken 
by a professional theatre group and presented to an adult audience, the first 
production was staged at the Mfantsiman Secondary School in Saltpond, 
Ghana. Brathwaite himself supervised this project and was, at the time, an 
education officer in the textbook department of the Ministry of Education. 
As well as being a children’s drama, at least in its beginnings, Odale’s Choice 
was one of the first of Brathwaite’s works to be published. Appearing in 1967, 
it coincided with Rights of Passage, which would soon become the first part of 
the trilogy The Arrivants. The very first of Brathwaite’s works to be published, 
however, was Four Plays for Primary Schools, which appeared in 1964. De- 
rived, like Odale’s Choice, from his teaching in Ghanaian schools, this quartet 
includes two nativity plays. There are thus direct correlations among 
the developmental moment of Brathwaite’s career, as a beginning writer, the 
developmental stage of his young audience, and the focus of these plays on 
the foundational myths of European culture, Christian as well as classical; this 
is writing that begins at the beginning. One further correlation looms over the 
others: all these plays were produced during the birth of a nation, as Ghana 
emerged from British colonial governance into independence. Accomplished 
officially in 1957, just two years after Brathwaite’s arrival, this national birth is 
dramatized in the plays as a present and unfolding event; the ‘native’ under- 
goes nativity to become nation. Just how momentous this event was may even 
be attested by the fact that Brathwaite has published no dramas since.? The 
Golden Jubilee of Ghana’s independence, celebrated nationally and inter- 
nationally in 2007, surely invites some renewed attention to Odale’s Choice. 
Even as Odale’s Choice may be seen to dramatize the laborious birth of a 
nation, it is, as already noted, a very dense and almost instantaneous affair. There 


2 See Dash (1995) for a useful survey of the main preoccupations, genres, and styles in 
Brathwaite’s works to that date. Most recently, in 2006, Brathwaite won the Griffin Poetry Prize. 
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seems, furthermore, to be little scope for debate about the ethical choices 
involved, since Odale condemns Creon at the outset, as soon as she learns of 
his murder of Tawia, and Odale herself is too young to be anything other than 
innocent. As Creon tries to begin the interrogation, and hence the agon, Odale 
intimates that there is no need for either: “Uncle, why do you trouble yourself? 
Why do you bother to question me? You know very well what I went for and 
what I was doing, when I went there alone, in the night’ (25; all references are to 
page-numbers in Brathwaite 1967). Even though Odale answers Creon’s ques- 
tion with a question, her response is not actually a question, but rather a 
questioning of his whole posture of asking the first question. Creon’s opening 
gambit confirms Odale’s objection here because it is marked in the text as an 
exclamation rather than an interrogative: ‘So what were you doing on that 
hillside!’ (25). Odale’s ensuing rhetorical questions are thus a parody of his 
initial non-question. All that Creon can do in response is request a clarification, 
and Odale duly obliges: ‘I am saying, my lord, that I went out to do what you 
knew I would do; what I had to do; what it was my duty to do’ (26). 

This refusal even to concede to Creon a ground on which to begin the agon 
is quite distinct from the Sophoclean model, wherein the two antagonists 
come into full-frontal collision by means of a majestic choreography. Anti- 
gone does seek to deflect Creon in this fashion but she is neither so persistent 
nor so successful as Odale. One effect of this deliberately stalled agon is to 
deny to Creon the dignity that accrues to him in Sophocles’ play on the basis 
of his implicit identity with Antigone: since he there opposes Antigone as 
absolutely as she opposes him, this polarization constitutes an ironic identity; 
insofar as Odale has already recognized what would otherwise be an unwitting 
collusion between the antagonists, she can pre-empt it and thus preclude 
Creon from making his case in a discourse of opposition that would ennoble 
him by equating him with her. Another feature of the play diminishing 
Creon’s legitimacy, as measured against the Sophoclean equivalent, is the 
fact that Leicho, unlike Ismene, does not explicitly refer to and align herself 
with Creon’s authority in her efforts to deflect Odale from interring their 
brother. It is also the case, however, that she does not switch her allegiance to 
Antigone and commit herself to the same fate, as does Ismene; Leicho’s very 
lack of investment in Creon’s authority precludes her from exchanging this 
allegiance for an affiliation with Odale. Although this state of affairs certainly 
contributes to Odale’s isolation, it detracts more from Creon’s profile because 
it involves no recognition of the validity of his authority.? The net result of 
this absence of legitimacy is that Odale and Creon, unlike Antigone and 
Creon, cannot be meaningfully equated in their collision. 


3 Compare the position of Carter-Ross, the Creon-figure in Tegonni, in Ch. 7, p. 325. 
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There is a sense, however, in which this equation in Sophocles’ play benefits 
not only Creon but also Antigone: by repudiating Creon’s law Antigone con- 
structs a position of discursive authority that is equivalent to his own, even 
though he is the lawful ruler. Much of the burden of Judith Butler’s Antigone’s 
Claim, indeed, is that Antigone’s assertion of her act, in the language of the polis, 
is what permits her to enter into critical dialogue with the polis (2000: 4, 28). 
Notwithstanding the fact that Brathwaite’s Creon has power without authority, 
that power has a dramatic as well as a political reality. To forestall the agon is 
therefore to decline this discursive role of authority, which ranks Odale with 
Creon in the play if not in the polity. Insofar as Odale’s Choice is a children’s play, 
this occlusion is simply part of the play’s overall economy as it is geared to 
production and consumption by secondary schoolchildren; insofar as the drama 
is an adaptation of Antigone, actively engaged with its canonical model, this 
deflection of the agon is a critical revision of Antigone’s resistance, demoting its 
principles from the Olympian stratosphere, where Hegel in particular had 
placed them, and relocating them in the lived experience of the character. 
Although Hegel’s account of Antigone duly personifies and historicizes the 
claims of the oikos, as necessarily yielding to those of the polis, this supersession 
is, as usual, part of the dialectical working-out, through the historical contra- 
diction between its parts, of a totality which is programmed at the outset and 
which requires consciousness, merely as a vehicle, to bring it to an appropriate 
realization. The ideal of the oikos thus possesses its ‘real’ significance only in the 
context of the unfolding totality, of which Antigone’s intense experience is a 
necessary but only partial articulation. Her experience, in Hegel’s formulation, is 
certainly real to her, but its significance, and hence its reality, is elsewhere, within 
the ideal, leaving her with an experience that is only, emptily ideal. 

It is not, of course, the case that Sophocles’ Antigone makes such claims for 
itself, but Hegel’s account of the play makes them on its behalf, and indeed on 
behalf of much subsequent criticism of the play in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. By foreclosing the agon, Odale’s Choice immunizes itself 
against such claims being imposed upon it and thereby criticizes their in- 
scription on the Sophoclean model. In doing so, Brathwaite’s play implicitly 
extends this critique to the larger construct of ‘the glory that was Greece’, 
rejecting this elegiac idealization, which conventionally subserves a European 
claim on the legacy, and substituting for it a more taut, spare representation. 
To the extent that the play repudiates the Hegelian superstructure built on the 
Sophoclean model, rather than the model itself, it may even be offering itself 
as a version of the model without the superstructure, as what the Sophoclean 
model really is and should be. While not quite pressing this identification, 
Rotimi’s The Gods Are Not To Blame, as noted in Chapter 2, articulates a 
comparable critique, and The Island, in the next chapter, will be understood 
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as resisting a similar superscription imposed on the Antigone. As a function of 
its Brechtian affiliations, The Island dismisses the neo-Aristotelian heritage. 
Although Brathwaite’s play, as we have said at the beginning of this chapter, 
shares some features with Brecht’s version of the Antigone, its target seems to 
be the Hegelian rather than the neo-Aristotelian components of the edifice 
superimposed on it. Distinguishing between these components is not an easy 
matter, especially since the teleological thrust of Hegel’s reading would in 
any case be susceptible to the Brechtian critique of neo-Aristotelian drama- 
turgy, but there does seem to be a difference of emphasis between Brecht’s 
and Brathwaite’s ‘Antigones’ in this regard: whereas Brecht’s play is attended 
by an apparatus of theory directed primarily against a neo-Aristotelian 
dramaturgical practice, Odale’s Choice eschews any ground on which the 
world-historical process might march through the play. 

Apart from the foreclosure of the agon, there is one other salient instance of 
streamlining in the play. Once the agon, such as it is, gets underway, Creon seeks 
to verify Odale’s guilt by establishing that she made a choice. She promptly 
denies this charge: “There was nothing to chose [sic]. Either I had to obey your 
law, or the law of my gods. We must bury our dead when they die’ (28). She then 
repeats the declaration, for good measure: “There was no choice, my lord? 
Odale’s choice is, then, no choice at all, and the play looks correspondingly 
streamlined, in the absence of messy dilemmas. Yet Odale’s allegation, in the 
context of the play’s title, raises a sizeable philosophical question. When is a 
choice not a choice? There are at least three obvious answers: first, two or 
more choices are presented but one of them is so weighted that there is no real 
choice between them; secondly, two or more choices are presented but they are 
so similar to one another that there is no real choice between them; and thirdly, 
two or more choices are presented but they are so extreme in their opposition 
that one cannot make the choice between them. Where the second and third 
contingencies apply most appositely is to Sophocles’ Antigone, especially as 
representations of the audience’s problematic role in responding to two princi- 
pals so philosophically opposed that they are identical and thus incapable, on 
either count, of constituting even one valid option between them; such extrem- 
ities allow no operative choices. It is the first scenario outlined above, of a 
weighted choice, that seems to prevail in Brathwaite’s play, although this diag- 
nosis poses a problem immediately. Creon and Leicho, just as much as Odale, 
are convinced that there is only one choice and hence no choice. The problem is 
that what they regard as the only choice is precisely the one that Odale has not 
made, so that there is, after all, a choice. That Creon subsequently changes his 


4 Wetmore (2002: 181) reads a similar complication around ‘choice’ but concludes that the play 
‘instructs its audience’ in the choice to be made and celebrates the defiance within that choice. 
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original decree, in the case of Odale, compounds the dilemmas in the play: 
having proclaimed that ‘I, too, have no choice!... You must die’ (29), Creon 
rescinds this judgement. 

Even Odale, after declaring that she has no choice in defying the tyrannical 
consensus, shuns the physical efforts of the guards to take her to the place of 
execution, saying, ‘Don’t touch me! Of my own free will, I will go!’ (32). This 
freedom to choose her overall course of action has already been dramatized by 
the fact that she need not have confessed to the crime in the first place, 
because the one witness to it within the play covers up Odale’s covering up of 
Tawia’s body. In a structural departure from the Sophoclean model, and from 
its canonical avatars, including proleptically Tegonni, Odale’s Choice stages a 
scene in which Odale is shown performing the necessary but forbidden 
observances over Tawia’s body; in Antigone, by contrast, the observances are 
kept discreetly, even reverentially, offstage and are then reported by the 
guards. What this scene crucially shows, however, is not this ceremony, but 
rather the fact that it is witnessed by only one of the guards, who then denies 
seeing what happened and, furthermore, covers up Odale’s covering up of the 
body, precisely by uncovering it. In doing so, he is also covering up his own 
deliberate dereliction of duty, which was his observing of Odale performing 
the funeral rites but not intervening to stop the process; there may even be a 
trace of Haemon’s affinity for Antigone in this soldier, who, unlike the others, 
is individuated with a name, Musa, as he watches and then protects Odale. 
Once the first guard has thus protected Odale and himself, the other guards, 
and especially the Sergeant, are obliged to join what effectively becomes a 
conspiracy of silence, which is, incidentally, an index of the corruption that 
Creon’s tyranny spawns. Odale, unlike Antigone, therefore has the option of not 
admitting her ‘crime’. This option is emphasized by Leicho, just after Odale has 
refused to take it: ‘But Odale! Why did you have to confess it? The soldiers said 
that nothing had happened! Why could you not just keep quiet? (27). 
The soldiers in Tegonni are similar figures, as we shall see in Chapter 7, 
but they do not exonerate Tegonni by default and so stage a dilemma about 
not confessing. 

There is even another juncture at which Odale seems to be presented with a 
version of this choice, whereupon she reaffirms her original decision, or her 
original lack of a decision. At the behest of the chorus of “women mourners’ 
(29), which suddenly appears and comes into its own, Creon makes an 
exception to his decree and permits Odale to live, replicating his abnegation 
of Tawia but not repeating the murder: ‘She will never sleep in this household 
again; she will no longer be known as my niece. I revoke her: I revoke all 
claims she may have on my blood. But you have spoken; you have spoken 
well. I will spare her’ (30). In the absence of any supplication by Odale, whose 
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part has been taken by Leicho and the chorus, Creon then asks, with smug 
solicitude, whether Odale herself has a request. Asking with equal, but sincere, 
grace if she may have permission to bury her brother, Odale converts her very 
lack of power into power itself. By answering Creon’s question with a request 
for permission to do what is otherwise forbidden, she accepts her assigned 
position as an inferior but then deploys it as a site of authority. Just as Creon 
seeks to gain an advantage over Odale by his patronizing act of mercy, so 
Odale uses the occasion of this request to direct his own power against him, 
to further her own objective, in a precise parody of his diplomatic aggression. 
Although she does not accomplish by this means what she wishes, she exposes 
Creon’s magnanimity as both a power play and an act of weakness, as 
he, unlike her, deviates from his original choice. The ironical beauty of 
this exposure is that Creon is cast as having no choice, like Odale, since 
deciding to kill or not to kill her seems barely relevant to the issue on 
which Odale has staked everything; on the matter of her fate, Creon is 
damned either way. In changing his choice, however, he figures as weaker 
than he otherwise would. 

So the question remains. Does Odale have a choice? One means by which 
her opposed intimations about having and not having a choice might be 
coordinated is Kant’s familiar argument that our moral duty is formulated 
by ourselves, in an act of reason; in this argument, our duty is not only 
compatible with our freedom but is necessarily formulated within it.> Since 
to apprehend this duty clearly enough to identify it as ‘the categorical 
imperative’ requires our use of reason, we thus make this moral duty our 
own and in doing so find our freedom within it. Transcending mere empir- 
ical considerations, so that it might be a law capable of directing action in 
the empirical world, the categorical imperative necessitates the working 
of an active faculty that can, crucially, direct itself in the process. Though the 
play was first produced as a children’s drama and may thus seem utterly 
remote from such an elevated discourse, there is a matter to be explained 
here, and Kant’s model answers this requirement with striking sufficiency; 
the play, moreover, is not only a children’s play, as the later production in 
Trinidad attests. 

There is one other means, somewhat less sublime, that might account for 
the apparent contradiction in Odale’s response to Creon’s edict. The protag- 
onist in Anouilh’s Antigone, by continuing to resist Creon, even though he has 
successfully removed the initial grounds on which she did so, seems to enjoy a 
degree of freedom within the otherwise determined universe arranged by 
Creon and the chorus. Despite the fact that this Antigone complies with her 


5 Kant 1976. See Nussbaum (2001: 63-67) for a less lenient Kantian reading of Antigone. 
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usual destiny and goes to her death, she does so on insufficient grounds and is 
thus free within the confines of that destiny. It is this confinement of freedom, 
indeed, that distinguishes a Kantian citation in Odale’s Choice from a citation 
of Anouilh’s Antigone. Whereas the Kantian model asserts that freedom and 
necessity are directly and undialectically related, Anouilh’s play proposes that 
the former is a mere vestige of the latter. Although there may, in Brathwaite’s 
play, be a gesture towards Anouilh’s Antigone, Odale’s career is a good deal 
more susceptible to this Kantian reading. 

The weighted choice that is still a choice is more than a purely philosophical 
phenomenon. It can also be read as an account within the play of the play’s 
relationship with the canon of drama centred on Antigone. Just as Odale 
labours under the imposition of Creon’s edict and yet defies it, so Odale’s 
Choice is circumscribed by the freight of cultural precedent but manages to 
change it substantially.© Some of the departures from canonical precedent 
within Brathwaite’s play, moreover, are not just neutral differences that can 
then be recoded and contained within this larger analogy between what hap- 
pens in the play and what thereby happens in its external relationship to the 
canon. As well as constituting an active external relationship between play and 
models, by virtue of simply being differences, some of these departures articu- 
late this relationship, so that the very plot of the drama self-consciously 
conducts it. By this means, the play operates strategically and self-reflectively 
in relation to the canon and in doing so shares with the other plays in this 
study a mapping of intertextual relations as familial relations. What it also 
shares with them is the staging of such familially intertextual claims as intimate 
or excessive, by virtue of the familial plots entailed in the myth of Oedipus and 
Antigone. It is, of course, precisely this conjunction that forms the agenda of 
this book as it explores the cultural claims that these plots advance in a 
postcolonial context. The articulation of these claims by an Africanized and 
African-Americanized Oedipus has been considered at some length already, 
especially in Chapters 3 and 4 above. How Antigone might function in this 
regard is another matter, and one that we shall now address. 

Antigone’s relationship to the past is mediated by her relationship with 
Creon in the present. Creon’s relationship with the past, however, is highly 
ambivalent: on the one hand, he wants to kill it and, indeed, in Odale’s Choice, 
just as in Brecht’s version, he is directly responsible for doing so, as he disposes 
of the rebellious brother; on the other hand, he wants to display that past in all 
its bygone status by theatrically exposing its dead body; the latter project, of 
course, frustrates the former, as his political theatre reanimates the past instead 


6 This is a characteristic description of the postcolonial text’s positioning, and is thus highly 
relevant to our reading of Tegonni also. See below Ch. 7. 
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of dramatizing its pastness. This contradiction lies at the heart of Creon’s 
political strategy in virtually all adaptations and serves to derail his political 
theatre in every instance. It is in Brathwaite’s play, however, more than in any 
other version of Antigone, that this contradictory scenario contributes to the 
allegorical representation, integral to this and other versions, of the play’s 
relationship to the canon. Why it does so to such a degree is because of one 
vital difference between the plot of this play and all other versions: instead of 
being entombed while alive, just as her dead brother is exposed, in the perverted 
order of Creon’s polity, this Antigone is exposed with him, condemned by 
Creon to the same final state: “Take her away! Take her away to her brother, 
lying out there on the hillside. Let the dogs eat her body, the vultures rip open 
her belly; and the worms go to work’ (31). The crucial likely consequence of this 
different sentence is that it would not prevent Odale from fulfilling her mission 
of interring Tawia’s body; given the fact that Odale’s effort is a mission, indeed, 
Creon’s sentence effectively permits her to accomplish it. While other Creons 
locate their Antigones as far away as possible from the dead body, in the very 
place where it should be but isn’t, Brathwaite’s Creon permits his law to be 
contravened once again, publicly. The price of this violation is, of course, that 
Odale replaces Tawia as the public sacrifice that Creon’s law demands in the first 
place; by interring him, she takes his place as the public body. 

This state of affairs plays out powerfully within the allegory of the drama’s 
relationship to the canon. Interring the male relative who remains exposed for 
longer in all other versions of the play, Odale’s action not only distinguishes 
Odale’s Choice from those plays, but also characterizes this distinction allegoric- 
ally, after the fashion already noted. To remove Tawia from the scene and to 
install Odale in his stead represents the play’s excepting of itself from a tradition 
that is chiefly masculine. Since Tawia, or Polyneices, is, like Odale or Antigone, 
one of Oedipus’s children and, moreover, figures in many versions as the object 
of his obsessive sister’s love, his successful displacement by Odale registers, even 
as it effects, the play’s removal from an oedipal orbit around all the other versions 
that do not feature such a displacement. Insofar as Odale buries Tawia and then 
replaces him, Odale’s Choice replaces those other versions. Lest such an aberra- 
tion from the Sophoclean paradigm of Antigone seem oedipal in the Bloomian, 
patricidal sense, rather than in the sense of an incestuous intimacy with its own 
precedents, Odale’s careful observances in her disposal of the dead deflect such a 
reading. Brathwaite’s play is thus partly consistent with and partly distinct from 
Rotimi’s subsequent play The Gods Are Not To Blame. While the latter disclaims 
any oedipal aggression in its relation to the canon but acknowledges an oedipal 
intimacy there, Odale’s Choice allegorically denies both oedipal scenarios. 

This denial is especially legible in Odale’s profile at the end of the play, not 
only because she removes Tawia but also because the play itself does not 
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conclude, as does Sophocles’ play and most of its later incarnations, with a 
focus on Creon. In the absence of Haemon and Eurydice, Odale’s Choice 
cannot replicate the irony prevailing at the end of the Antigone whereby 
Creon, who has advocated only the claims of the polis, is punished through 
his family. It is Odale who closes this play as she strides off to the place where 
she will bury Tawia and thus install herself as the eponymous martyr and 
hence survivor of her own play. Such solitary prominence, indeed, serves both 
as a liberating deviation from the canonical paradigm, as Odale makes the 
Antigone her own play, at Creon’s expense, and as a better account of Anti- 
gone’s immortality, embodied in the canon, than the canon itself provides. By 
shifting the final focus to Odale, Brathwaite’s play represents the canon’s own 
dynamic of perpetuating Antigone against her conventional entombment and 
death, even as more canonical versions recycle that disappearance and thus 
figure her survival in the next version indirectly, as an irony; Odale’s visibility 
marks a distance from the canon that permits her to turn and embrace it, not 
in an oedipal intimacy but from that appropriate distance. 

Within the overall allegory, there is at least one other element in the play 
that serves to represent the relationship between the play and the canon. Like 
Anouilh’s Antigone, Odale’s Choice gives so much airtime to the soldiers that 
they are almost staged within their own sub-plot. More so than Anouilh’s 
Antigone, however, Brathwaite’s play highlights the language of the soldiers. 
Speaking in a pidgin which may well be a prototypical instance of the ‘nation 
language’ that Brathwaite would go on to hypothesize, one of the soldiers 
says of Creon, “Me, I no know all dem big word palaver an’ school book, but 
I know what the big man mean’ (11). Just as this character’s speech is an 
interpenetration of African and English discourses, so the play is an intersec- 
tion of African and Greek drama. There is, however, a contrast within the 
context of this comparison: whereas the play is an intersection of Greek and 
African elements within a largely English medium, the pidgin of these char- 
acters is a direct interpenetration of African and English elements framed 
within the larger play and its Greek component. The consequences of this 
contrast are to foreground the English medium of the play, to introduce a 
distinction between the ‘noble’ and ‘vulgar’ characters with respect to that 
medium and to charge that distinction with an allegorical significance bearing 
on the canon and its accessibility. 

As well as merely figuring in the play, the pidgin is explicitly noticed, when 
Creon chastizes the Sergeant who brings Antigone before him: ‘For God’s sake 
speak the language man! Don’t talk to me in that damn pigeon all the time! 
Speak the language!’ (23). Insofar as this distinction emphasizes Creon’s 
English, it registers a distance between the demotic characters and the 
Greek dimension to which the elevated characters have a readier access. 
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While the play as a whole frames a relationship between identities African and 
Greek, the pidgin introduces English as a mediation, and impediment, be- 
tween the two, suggesting that the canon is not equally available to all. Access 
to the canon, however, is a highly questionable value. It is Creon, after all, 
within the play, who polices access to the canon by his insistence on con- 
formity to standard English, as well as by another, larger means that we shall 
presently consider. Even as the soldiers are locked out of the canon, Creon is 
locked in, and the dead hand of the ‘school book’ (11) has turned the key. 
Only Odale achieves a productive relationship with the canon, as we have 
seen: behaving first in accordance with previous Antigones, she then trans- 
gresses those precedents radically, at the end of the play, before turning back 
to explain the whole canon of Antigones by virtue of replacing Tawia as the 
ultimate public body of the play. Although it is Creon who diverges from 
canonical precedent to permit Odale’s larger divergence, his innovation, in 
and of itself, seems insufficient to qualify as a radical departure; it is Odale 
who will amplify that innovation. Within the canon and then without, she acts 
out, and so formulates the law of, Antigone’s canonical perpetuation. The play 
as a whole thus operates both outside and yet in relation to the canon. 


BODIES, TEXTS, AND NATION-BUILDING 


Since Odale’s Choice, in its first incarnation, was a play produced with and by 
children, our reading of the play as staging an allegorical dramatization of its 
own relationship to the tradition of Antigones may seem rather ambitious, 
despite the fact that the play was soon produced by a professional theatre 
group. Any contradiction here, however, serves to substantiate the one pole 
that we have been elaborating. That Ghanaian secondary schoolchildren 
are acting out a version of the Antigone is itself a considerable statement about 
the play’s relationship to the canon of European drama: an ancient play, 
traditionally at the service of the colonial powers, as part of their cultural 
furniture, is here commandeered by the youth of a young African nation. The 
very scenario of the schoolroom, projected by the circumstances of the play’s 
first production, can be read in Odale’s Choice, as Odale, like a young student, 
comes into conflict with the overbearing pedagogue Creon. How this scenario 
functions within the play is precisely as a contribution to, rather than a contra- 
diction of, its dramatized relationship with the canon. The scene of instruction 
around the play helps to articulate the events within the play as an allegorical 
account of its relationship to the canon, as we have already been considering it: 
Creon, like a vicious pedant, kills the past while insisting that it be inculcated in 
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the present, as he murders Tawia and displays his mutilated body; Odale, 
meanwhile, seeks to put the past in its appropriate place, within her remem- 
brance, while becoming the future. The birth of a nation from the toils of 
colonialism demands no less of its first free generation, and in this manner the 
events within the play reflect the play’s relationship to the canon, while this 
relationship in turn reflects the historic events of independence within which the 
play is constituted. 

That Odale’s Choice is at once a children’s play and a classical drama is an 
index, and consequence, of the play’s unique political and cultural circumstan- 
ces. Since Ghana was the first African nation to liberate itself from European 
colonial rule and then to establish itself as an independent nation state, there is 
no ready historical precedent for the cultural assertion of this new identity; nor 
is there available any traditional form in which such an assertion might be 
articulated. It is into this historical and cultural vacuum that the earliest of the 
adapted Greek tragedies treated in this book is introduced, and it is on the basis 
of this rather obscure little play that the beginnings of a tradition of African 
adaptations of Greek tragedy crystallize. Although J. P. Clark’s Song of a Goat, 
which was produced in 1961, just before Odale’s Choice, is sometimes charac- 
terized as the earliest African adaptation of Greek tragic models, it does not 
rewrite any one tragedy and seems consequently less engaged with such ante- 
cedents, even as it can be seen to invoke elements of several. Insofar as Song of a 
Goat does cite such elements, however, it serves to figure a tentative correlation 
between African independence and the indigenization of Greek tragedy. While 
Odale’s Choice was created five years after Ghanaian independence, Song of a 
Goat appeared just one year after Nigerian autonomy. Any shortfall in the 
Greek tragic profile in Clark’s play, moreover, is compensated seven years later 
by Rotimi’s The Gods Are Not To Blame, in which the theme of incest, also 
prominent in Song of a Goat, figures with its full cast of Sophoclean characters. 

Just as there was more than one adaptation of a Greek tragedy associated 
with the construction of an independent Nigeria, so there was another play, in 
addition to Odale’s Choice, accompanying Ghanaian autonomy. Efua Suther- 
land produced her version of Euripides’ Alcestis, titled Edufa, in 1962, which is 
the same year in which Brathwaite’s play appeared. The cultural significance 
of this coincidence in Ghana is manifest in the professional profiles of both 
Sutherland and Brathwaite, who were workers in what were effectively state 
apparatuses of the new nation. While Brathwaite was employed in the text- 
book department of the Ministry of Education, Sutherland founded and 
administered the Ghana Drama Studio, which was the leading professional 
theatre in the country, and also went on to direct the School of Music and 
Drama at the University of Ghana at Legon. Both of these institutions were 
sponsored by the new state and were instrumental in developing a new 
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national culture. Since this incipient culture could express only an incipient 
national identity, however, because of Ghana’s unprecedented status, it was 
responsible for producing that identity to a far greater degree than national 
cultures routinely do. More so even than other African countries, Ghana was 
obliged to parlay its anti-colonial nationalism into positive nationhood by a 
feat of self-invention. The strain, as well as the privilege, of such collective 
creativity is legible in the Foreword to Brathwaite’s Four Plays for Primary 
Schools. Written by Service Addo, an official at the Ministry of Education in 
Saltpond, the Foreword promotes the book by referring to the vacuum that it 
both reveals and begins to fill: 


Because English, the major language of Education in this country, is not indigenous, 
most writers have so far found it easier to write in English for adults and for relatively 
mature pupils. There is therefore a dearth of suitable material in English for the 
lowest classes of the elementary school. In writing these plays for young children, 
Mr Brathwaite has provided a foundation on which every potential children’s play- 
wright in Ghana can safely build. (1964: p. iti) 


Although designed for a constituency of secondary-school pupils already 
better served, in this account, Odale’s Choice similarly locates and begins to 
occupy a partial cultural vacuum, which is in this case the relative void of 
national identity. The implication here is not, however, that Ghana was 
devoid of indigenous African cultures, because it was plainly not. If anything, 
it was replete with indigenous cultures supplied by its different ethnic groups, 
of which some occupied smaller colonial states organized along precolonial 
lines of ethnicity within the larger abstraction of Ghana itself: there was the 
relatively large state of the Asante people, who constitute the largest group in 
Ghana; there were the smaller Akan states, the more dispersed Ewe-speaking 
peoples and, near Accra, the Ga-Adangbe people, and smaller ethnic com- 
munities added to this mix. Having been organized as a single political entity 
by the colonial authority, and having organized itself successfully against that 
authority, ‘Ghana’, at the historical moment of independence, faced the 
challenge of assembling its plethora of cultures so that they might be accom- 
modated to the notion of a single, if plural, national culture. 

This project of cultural construction was complicated, and galvanized, by 
the accompanying vocabulary of political nation-building as it responded to 
the historical innovation of an African independence. To establish an African 
nation was much more than a Ghanaian issue insofar as it represented and 
vicariously realised the aspirations of so many Africans; it was also much 
more than a specifically African issue inasmuch as it offered the prospect of 
identification and belonging to those displaced within the African diaspora.’ 


7 Korang (2004) traces a convincing genealogy in the disproportionate contribution of 
Ghanaian nationalist intellectuals to the larger tradition of African nationalism. 
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Once an African nation free from colonial rule was achieved, Ghana in 
particular and Africa in general could be figured as a motherland to which 
‘return’ was both possible and desirable. Beyond the historical example of 
Liberia, which began as a settler colony and then state for freed and freeborn 
African-Americans, an independent Africa had realized itself in Ghana, 
against the forces of colonial domination. What this political entity required, 
to consolidate and extend it, was the very cultural engineering that Brathwaite 
and Sutherland, among many others, performed. 

Although the most compelling context of Odale’s Choice and of Suther- 
land’s Edufa, this cultural mission was driven by the political project of 
Ghanaian and ultimately African nationalism, which thus requires some 
comment if this cultural dimension is to be understood. The political project 
of self-rule in Ghana, or ‘the Gold Coast’, as it was called before independence, 
was embodied by the charismatic figure of Kwame Nkrumah, who founded 
the Convention People’s Party in 1949, was appointed prime minister of an 
all-African cabinet in 1956, and became president of the new republic of 
Ghana in 1960.8 Throughout his time in high office, Nkrumah cast himself as 
a champion of African nationalism, ultimately recommending a ‘scientific 
socialism’ adapted for Africa, which he termed ‘Nkrumahism’ As soon as 
independence was attained, however, the new government sought to contain 
opposition and dissent by means of legislation that itself became increasingly 
unpopular. The Preventive Detention Act, first passed by the National As- 
sembly in 1958, was soon perceived as a licence for arbitrary arrest and 
imprisonment, and Ghana indeed became a single-party state in 1964. This 
monopolization of political power and of its ideological expression accom- 
panied a deteriorating economic scene, in which the foreign debt incurred to 
finance schemes of industrialization and public works required yet more 
borrowing to service because of a decline in the price of Ghana’s biggest 
export, cocoa. In this context of political oppression, economic failure, and 
growing popular discontent, the army launched a coup, and in 1966 the first 
postcolonial civil government in Africa was removed. 

There has been much debate about the precise combination and collision of 
forces that destroyed Ghana’s first republic, and the issue has not been settled. 
After the event, the range of interpretation has extended from Nkrumah’s 
own unrepentant writings, on the one hand, to C. L. R. James’s critique of his 
regime in Nkrumah and the Ghana Revolution, on the other.? The historical 
conjuncture at which Odale’s Choice transpired is correspondingly difficult to 


8 Jones (1976) outlines these momentous events. 
9 Other works on the spectrum include Botwe-Asamoah (2005), which is highly appreciative 
of Nkrumah, and the contemporary Bretton (1966), which is very critical. 
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read. By 1962 there was significant disaffection with Nkrumah’s rule, not only 
within the National Assembly but also among the railway- and dock-workers 
who, in the previous year, had taken part in the Takoradi strike. It was from 
and into this juncture that Odale’s Choice emerged, apparently inviting some 
recoding as a political allegory, and hence not simply as an allegory about the 
cultural politics of the canon. The obvious allegorical equation is that between 
Creon and Nkrumah, and it is assisted by the partly homophonic relationship 
between their names; on this basis, Creon would represent not only an over- 
mighty schoolmaster, inculcating a canonical past that he himself had killed, 
but also the president of the Republic himself. A second possible equation 
within such a political allegory, albeit a less compelling one, would be between 
Odale’s rebellious brother Tawia and the historical figure of Tawia Adamafio 
who was one of Nkrumah’s closest and most powerful associates until he was 
accused, in August 1962, of plotting to kill his master, in a failed attempt at 
assassination which took place in the same month. Such a betrayal is, of 
course, consonant with the career of Brathwaite’s Tawia as he seeks to invade 
the city. What makes this equation less compelling than the one between 
Creon and Nkrumah is the fact that Odale’s Choice was first performed in June 
1962, two months before the attempted assassination and the downfall of 
Adamafio. Notwithstanding this slight anachronism in the equation, it is 
validated both by its sheer prescience and by the fact that the play, especially 
since it was first published so much later in 1967, can be understood as 
overwritten retrospectively by these momentous events.!° 

Aside from this minor anachronism, there is a larger complication involved 
in the attempt to read the play as a political allegory of its own historical 
juncture. Insofar as this allegory is being posited as critical of the political 
oppression characterizing its moment, how can it even be possible as a public 
expression? Would not the very conditions that are the cause and object of 
this critique exactly preclude the critique from happening? The general 
answer is that political critique, in many instances, necessarily operates within 
such dialectical terms. The more particular answer is that there are at least two 
features of the play that might allow it to negotiate the very political structure 
and personality that it excoriates in the figure of Creon: the first is that the 
play is, after all, in this hypothesis, an allegory, concealing as well as revealing 
its political thrust; the second is that Odale’s Choice, at least in its first 
incarnation, is a children’s play and might thus defend its offensive function. 
Since it may radicalize children, in their enactment of its critique of the state, 


10 Adamafio and others were tried and acquitted by the Supreme Court. Nkrumah quashed 
these verdicts, and the parties were re-tried, resulting in convictions and death sentences, which 
Nkrumah then commuted. See Amamoo 1988: 39-40. 
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but can also hide from the state behind those children, Odale’s Choice may be 
understood as a very successful political act, in this balancing of its offensive 
and defensive functions. 

Another indication that the play may possess a radical charge is the timing 
of its first production: in the same year Brathwaite left Ghana, after living and 
working there since 1955, and returned to the Caribbean, and in this context 
Odale’s Choice may resemble a parting shot at Nkrumah’s government. There 
are, however, at least two contraindications concerning this reading of the 
play’s timing: one is that W. E. B. Du Bois settled in Ghana in 1961, assuming 
Ghanaian citizenship and accepting Nkrumah’s commission to direct the 
Encyclopaedia Africana, before his death in 1963; the second is that Maya 
Angelou arrived in Ghana in 1962, just as Brathwaite left, and became 
strenuously involved in cultural work across several fronts, working simul- 
taneously as an administrator and teacher at the University of Ghana, as an 
editor and journalist, and as a contributor to Radio Ghana. Although Ange- 
low’s autobiographical account of her time in Ghana, in All God’s Children 
Need Travelling Shoes, registers her sense of alienation within her employment 
and within Ghanaian society in general, this alienation is represented as social 
and cultural rather than political. Far from being alienated by Nkrumah’s 
government, African-Americans who had come to Ghana after independence 
left in significant numbers only after Nkrumah’s own departure. Much more 
significant than the accumulating deficiencies of Nkrumah’s regime within 
Ghana was the Pan-Africanism that he articulated and practised there; and 
that significance was registered as sensitively among the political vanguard of 
African-Americans as it was among those African societies at an advanced 
stage in their own struggles for independence.!! 

Place as well as time is a potential political factor in the first production of 
Odale’s Choice. The Mfantsiman Secondary School is located in Saltpond, and 
this community was the site of the conference at which Nkrumah’s political 
base, the Convention People’s Party, was popularly and definitively launched 
in 1949. Just how electrifying this event was is attested by C. L. R. James’s 
Nkrumah and the Ghana Revolution, which is a good source because it is 
otherwise quite critical of Nkrumah’s career. James describes the Special 
Conference at which Nkrumah and his associates in the larger organization 
of the United Gold Coast Convention, with which Nkrumah and the mem- 
bers of his new party were in dispute, tried to reconcile their differences. 
Characterizing the moment when his followers prevent Nkrumah from com- 
promising with the UGCC, James quotes Nkrumah’s own account of this 
event: 


11 See Kennedy’s (1973: 112-43) vivid account of producing theatre in contemporary Ghana. 
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Standing on the platform surrounded by an expectant crowd, I asked for a pen and a 
piece of paper and, using somebody’s back as a support, I wrote out my official 
resignation and then read it to the people. The reaction was immediate and the cheers 
were overwhelming ...Standing before my supporters I pledged myself, my very life 
blood, if need be, to the cause of Ghana. 

This marked the final parting of the ways to right and left of Gold Coast nation- 
alism; from the system of indirect rule promulgated by British imperialism to the new 
political awareness of the people. (1977: 104) 


If Creon in Odale’s Choice is understood to represent Nkrumah, the contrast 
between the latter’s earlier incarnation at Saltpond and his later manifestation 
there, in the play, is devastating. Whereas Nkrumah is motivated towards an act 
of dissent by and in the service of the crowd, Creon announces his decree on his 
own defiant initiative against the crowd; the body on which he writes, further- 
more, is not that of a living supporter, who literally ‘supports’ him, but that of a 
dead enemy who, as a member of his family, ought to have supported him but 
didn't. If there is any analogue of the early Nkrumah in the play, it is Odale who 
provides it in her act of heroically selfless dissent. There is, of course, consid- 
erable irony in this analogue, and in its converse equation of the late Nkrumah 
with Creon, because the logic of this political allegory, as informed by the 
historically charged site of Saltpond, is that Odale represents the early Nkrumah 
while Creon is a version of the late Nkrumah. The political allegory thus 
characterizes a shift in Nkrumah’s political commitments whereby they are as 
polarized as those of Odale and Creon. 

Although both the time and the place of the first production of Brathwaite’s 
play imply a critique of postcolonial Ghana, there are, as we have noted, some 
contraindications, especially with respect to the timing. Unlike The Gods Are 
Not To Blame in neighbouring Nigeria, Odale’s Choice cannot be read as 
clearly articulating a postcolonial critique of a postcolonial regime on the 
grounds that it is regressively colonial. Even though Rotimi’s play has been 
interpreted in this study as advancing a more classically postcolonial criticism 
against the cultural legacy of colonialism, our discussion of the play also 
acknowledged its polemical application to a neo-colonial ‘indigenous’ elite 
which cannot be readily distinguished from its colonial forebear because of 
the very cultural miscegenation that the play itself embodies. Odale’s Choice, 
despite its streamlined agon between Odale and Creon and its final focus on 
Odale at Creon’s expense, does not speak directly to this issue of the neo- 
colonial. An allegorical dramatization of its relationship to the canon of 
European literature can be discerned in the play, but a directly political 
allegory is more elusive. Notwithstanding this grey area around the play’s 
sharp angles, the overbearing and unchecked version of Creon ensures that 
the play does not sit comfortably in its historical moment. 
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Revolutionary Ghana was widely seen as a compelling symbol and an 
incipient example of a Pan-African identity, as we have noted. By welcoming 
members of the African diaspora, who came particularly from the United 
States and the Caribbean, Nkrumah’s administration partially international- 
ized its project of national construction and, furthermore, encouraged the 
representation of this construction as of Pan-African significance, insofar as 
this project might be the model of postcolonial African development. Both 
this actual and symbolic African nationalism are evident in a speech that 
Richard Wright, the celebrated African-American writer, delivered to a revo- 
lutionary rally in Ghana during his sojourn there, prior to independence: 


I’m one of the lost sons of Africa who has come back to look upon the land of his 
forefathers. In a superficial sense it may be said that ’m a stranger to most of you, but, 
in terms of a common heritage of suffering and hunger for freedom, your heart and 
my heart beat as one... 

Under the leadership of your Leader, the Convention People’s Party has roused 
immense interest throughout America and the world at large. You men are, of all the 
teeming millions of Africa, the first to step upon the political stage of the twentieth 
century. What you do will have consequences that will roll down the years. What you 
achieve in the coming months will to a large degree define the character of the coming 
struggle for the redemption of Africa. (1974: 77) 


Recorded in Wright’s book Black Power, published in 1954, this speech is then 
reported to have occasioned an incident which happens to prefigure Nkru- 
mah’s drafting of his resignation at Saltpond, as it is represented in his 
autobiography, which we have already quoted to this effect. After Wright 
has delivered his speech at a rally, a journalist requests a copy of it, but Wright 
refers this request to Nkrumah, who happens to be present, and the follow- 
ing scene unfolds as Nkrumah looks over Wright’s notes before making a 
decision: 


I gave him my notes. He looked over them, looked off solemnly, then folded them 
slowly. The reporter waited. I waited. Then the Prime Minister came close to me and 
pushed the notes into the top breast pocket of my suit; he said no word and I said no 
word. Then the Prime Minister moved silently away. ... The reporter took a few steps 
backward, looking around with embarrassment. I did not understand what was 
happening and I did not want to ask for an explanation in public...1 wanted to 
know, but in the end, I resolved that ’'d do nothing; Pd wait. (1974: 79-80) 


And he does, but no explanation is forthcoming, and so the waiting ends, if at 
all, only with Wright’s own book, as it characterizes this event. What is so 
significant about this strange episode is that, like the quotation from James 
above, it associates the figure of Nkrumah with texts as they are themselves 
associated with his body, and especially with the bodies of others. Like 
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Wright’s Black Power in 1954, Nkrumah’s autobiography, of 1957, concaten- 
ates Nkrumah with texts and bodies. Quite why this repeated association is 
significant is because Odale’s Choice, in 1962, articulates just such an associ- 
ation in the context of Creon’s disposition of Tawia’s body. At the centre of 
this text, as at the heart of all versions of the Antigone, is a body that is actually 
made into a text. 

This body, of Tawia as of Polyneices, is ceasing to be a body, in a decom- 
position that is a composition, and this change poses a question about the 
kind of text that the body might become. Will it be a new epic of a nation in 
the making or a mere neo-colonial instalment in the exhausted annals of 
European empires? Although this question is about texts, it is less textual in 
itself and rather more dramatic, since it is focussed by Odale on bodies. Who 
will be the next public body of postcolonialism? Of such bodies nations, on 
the scale of Ghana or even ‘Africa’, are made. 


CARIBBEAN CROSSROADS: CONVERGENCE 


While Ghana functioned as an intersection that produced a Pan-African 
identity, thereby reversing the diaspora, another kind of intersection, more 
directly constituted by the diaspora, came to grief. As Brathwaite returned to 
the Caribbean in 1962, the West Indian Federation, which was an alliance of 
the British West Indies against colonial rule, collapsed under the impact of 
Jamaica reconsidering its membership in a referendum; the Federation had 
been assembled in 1958, the year following Ghanaian independence. After the 
demise of the Federation, the main islands of the British Caribbean, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Jamaica, and Guyana, achieved independence, and, having super- 
seded their single focus on a common colonial adversary, were divided both 
from one another and within themselves by political and racial tensions. Into 
this fragmenting Caribbean, Odale’s Choice followed Brathwaite in 1971, 
when it was produced by the Trinidad Theatre Workshop.!2 What had 
begun as a play acted by children during the birth of a nation became a 
more adult venture in an increasingly fissiparous political context; in the 
former as well as in the latter case, however, the polarization of the main 
characters can be seen as topical. 

Although the intersection of Caribbean islands in the West Indian Feder- 
ation and the intersection of African nationalisms in Nkrumah’s Ghana both 
disintegrated, there is a historical and cultural sense in which the latter 


12 Wetmore 2002: 177 suggests that the play is as much Caribbean as African. 
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intersection is still articulated in an underlying version of the former. The 
notion of the Caribbean itself as a centre or intersection constituted in part by 
the African diaspora has a considerable currency but was elaborated crucially 
by Brathwaite’s historical study of creolization in The Development of Creole 
Society in Jamaica, published in 1971. The thesis of this work is that the racial 
codes of Jamaica in this period, although officially powerful, did not effect the 
efficient stratification of racial identities that they postulated because marriage 
and other social relationships across so-called racial boundaries and gradations 
constituted an overall process of creolization. Much of Brathwaite’s other 
writing asserts, and models, a cultural version of creolization that is said to 
condition and represent such social interaction. 

To understand the innovative power of the notion of creolization, as it has 
been developed by Brathwaite, Derek Walcott, and other writers of this gener- 
ation, requires some appreciation of the complexity and traumatic nature of 
Caribbean history. A brief excursus may serve here.!3 Populated at the time of 
the first colonial encounter by Amerindians, the Caribbean islands were swiftly 
evacuated by genocide. No sooner had the early European colonists disposed of 
this population, however, than they began to import a new labour force in 
order to institute sugar plantations across the region. This labour force con- 
sisted of Africans abducted, in the main, from the coastal regions of West 
Africa. Not content with expropriating and removing the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Caribbean, before replacing them with African slave labour, the European 
colonizers then expropriated, removed, and replaced one another, with ver- 
tiginous regularity. This imperial competition was not, moreover, a simple 
bipolar relationship between two mighty rivals: almost all of the sovereign 
nations of Western and Central Europe were involved, as Portuguese, Spanish, 
British, French, Dutch, Swedish, and Danish colonizers consistently stole 
islands and the slaves working on them from one another. 

The abolition of slavery across the region in the mid-nineteenth century 
generated its own instability, as former slaves left the plantations, and the owners 
found cheap labour elsewhere in the persons of migrants from China and India. 
What superseded slavery in this case was a system of indentured servitude whereby 
these migrants worked for an agreed period before being freed from their con- 
tracts and permitted to settle as they wished. There was, in addition, an influx of 
Portuguese labour from Madeira, compounding the mix. A further consequence 
of substituting imported indentured labour for slavery was the migration of the 
descendants of slaves both within and out of the Caribbean, especially in the early 
twentieth century. Combined with the freak weather that produced poor sugar 
harvests, and stiff competition from sugar producers elsewhere, this substitution 


13 We are indebted to Cobham 1995 for the main contours of this account. 
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of one system of labour and its attendant ethnic group for another system and 
group displaced many of the descendants of slaves. They moved from Jamaica to 
Cuba or the United States as seasonal agricultural labourers, or more permanently 
to Central America; from Barbados, people moved northwards into the Caribbean 
or southwards to Brazil and Port of Spain. 

Once independence from colonial rule was achieved, in the 1960s and 
beyond, relations between ethnic groups in some Caribbean societies deterior- 
ated rapidly: in Guyana, for example, the confrontation between West Indians 
of African descent and those of Asian descent was particularly violent. The 
impact of the several historical pressures just described differed from island to 
island, as did the resulting balance among ethnic groups, but the forces 
themselves reverberated throughout the whole of the region. Despite the 
ubiquity of these forces and the common experiences that they made possible, 
they were forces of dispossession and disintegration, and what they produced 
was more divisive than conducive to any solidarity. In response to a history of 
genocide, plantation slavery, imperial competition, imported surrogate labour, 
and economic migration across and out of the region, ‘indigenous’ writers 
often represented the Caribbean, insofar as they could figure it at all, as a set of 
fragments, bereft of an integrity in space and of a coherent history across time. 
Of all the writings that cast the region in these terms, it is probably the novels 
of V. S. Naipaul that promote this representation most starkly. 

There is another account of the Caribbean, in which the region is portrayed 
more auspiciously. Although this account first appears after the negative 
consensus has been established, this more positive version accompanies rather 
than succeeds the consensual version, which remains in force. This positive 
departure is advanced most prominently in the work of Brathwaite and 
Walcott, and achieves a theoretical mass in Brathwaite’s concept of ‘nation 
language’. This concept is explicated most clearly in Brathwaite’s essay “His- 
tory of the Voice’, and begins with a review of the sheer variety of languages 
prevailing in the region: 


We in the Caribbean have a... plurality: we have English, which is the imposed 
language on much of the archipelago. English is an imperial language, as are French, 
Dutch, and Spanish. We have what we call Creole English, which is a mixture of 
English and an adaptation that English took in the new environment of the Caribbean 
when it became mixed with the other imported languages. We have also what is called 
nation language, which is a kind of English spoken by the people who were brought to 
the Caribbean, not the official English now, but the language of slaves and labourers, 
the servants who were brought in by the conquistadors. Finally, we have the remnants 
of ancestral languages still persisting in the Caribbean. There is Amerindian... We 
have Hindi...there are also varieties of Chinese. And, miraculously, there are sur- 
vivals of African languages. (1993: 259-60) 
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Having established this big picture, the essay focuses on ‘nation language’ and 
effectively distinguishes it from ‘creole English. In doing so, however, 
Brathwaite’s essay models ‘nation language’ as a more authentically creolizing 
force than the achieved reality of ‘creole English’ itself. Whereas the latter is 
already in place, ‘nation language’ is both in process and at work. What renders it 
so dynamic is the fact that it ‘is influenced very strongly by the African model, 
the African aspect of our New World/Caribbean heritage’ (265-6) and was 
therefore compelled to become ‘a submerged language’, ‘because officially the 
conquering peoples—the Spaniards, the English, the French and the Dutch did 
not wish to hear people speaking Ashanti or any of the Congolese languages’ 
(261-2). Although ‘creole English’, in Brathwaite’s account, involves an accom- 
modation between English and its Caribbean environment, this relationship is 
one-sided, since it is precisely ‘a mixture of English and an adaptation that 
English took’, and, moreover, the only language in question here is the imposed 
imperial language of English. There is, by contrast, no aspect of ‘creole English’ 
in Brathwaite’s account that is required to be submerged, and the fact that it can 
be so evident is, ironically, an index of its limitations as a creolized entity. There 
are two main limitations in this respect: the first is that there is only one language 
involved in this ‘creole English’ since it is ‘a mixture of English and an adaptation 
that English took’; the second is that this one language is the predominant 
imperial language, imposed ona Caribbean context and adapting to that context 
disproportionately less than it regulates and transforms the Caribbean into a 
mere context in the first place. It is precisely the contrast with ‘nation language’ 
that reveals these limitations, and this revelation is thus one of the strategic 
consequences of Brathwaite’s postulation of this language. 

The property of ‘nation language’ that, above all others, articulates this 
contrast is its status as ‘a kind of English spoken by the people who were 
brought to the Caribbean... not the official English now, but the language of 
slaves and labourers’. In contradistinction to the imperial English that is the 
nucleus of ‘creole English’ and its relatively marginal adaptations, ‘nation 
language’ is a version of what African-American criticism has reconstructed as 
‘the black vernacular. Relegated to such a vulgar location in the social 
hierarchy that it is repressed below the threshold of the official culture, this 
language underlies the cultural matrix of virtually the whole region and thus 
penetrates into places that the imposed imperial language and its creole 
variation cannot reach. As a consequence of this extensive pervasion, ‘nation 
language’ is more capable of and susceptible to creolization. Brathwaite’s essay 
stresses the function of the subterranean, or ‘submarine’ aspect: 


So there was a submergence of this imported language. Its status became one of inferior- 
ity. Similarly, its speakers were slaves. They were conceived of as inferiors—nonhuman in 
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fact—. But this submergence served an interesting intercultural purpose, because 
although people continued to speak English as it was spoken in Elizabeth an [sic] times 
and on through the Romantic and Victorian ages, that English was nonetheless still being 
influenced by the underground language, the submerged language that the slaves had 
brought. And that underground language was itself constantly transforming itself into 
new forms... And it was influencing the way in which the French, Dutch and Spanish 
spoke their own languages. So there was a very complex process taking place which is now 
beginning to surface in our literature. (1993: 262) 


Since this language exists only underground, the imperial languages that 
compelled it to do so need not mount any other defence against it and are 
correspondingly vulnerable to interpolation from below. 

Even as Brathwaite’s essay models ‘nation language’ as a more pervasive 
and hence more authentic creole phenomenon than ‘creole English, or for 
that matter any other language in the region, there is a limit posited consti- 
tutively on its capacity to hybridize. Just as ‘creole English’ is constrained in its 
development by its origin in the English language, so ‘nation language’ does 
not relinquish, in its variation, the imprint of its African provenance. On this 
basis, Brathwaite’s essay formulates a sociocultural model of the Caribbean in 
which official and unofficial languages interact in an open-ended process of 
creolization but otherwise remain polarized and thereby impose shaping 
limits on this process. 

Brathwaite’s model of a creolized but polarized Caribbean has been 
influential, but other writers have tended to emphasize the possibilities of, 
rather than the constraints on, creolization. In doing so, they have also 
advanced the more positive representation of the Caribbean that has evolved 
in the postcolonial era, as an accompaniment to the abiding negative con- 
sensus. The sheer potentiality implied by Brathwaite’s account of creolization 
is acknowledged by the Martinican writer and theorist Edouard Glissant, 
whose work spans more than the francophone Caribbean, just as Brathwaite’s 
range extends beyond the anglophone equivalent: “The poet and historian 
Brathwaite in his recapitulation in the magazine Savacou of the work done in 
the Caribbean on our history...summarises the third and last section of his 
study with the single phrase: “The unity is submarine”’ (1989: 66). Preceding 
this acknowledgement is Glissant’s version of a creolized Caribbean, begin- 
ning, as a matter of course, from the historical premise of a region fragmented 
by multiple waves of history: 


However, our diverse histories in the Caribbean have produced today another reve- 
lation: that of their subterranean convergence. They, thereby, bring to light an 
unsuspected, because it is so obvious, dimension of human behavior: transversality. 
The implosion of Caribbean history (of the converging histories of our peoples) 
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relieves us of the linear, hierarchical vision of a single History that would run its unique 
course. It is not this History that has roared around the edge of the Caribbean, but 
actually a question of the subterranean convergence of our histories. The depths are not 
only the abyss of neurosis but primarily the site of multiple converging paths. (66) 


Even as Ghana ceased to become a focus of African nationalism, and an 
increasingly postcolonial Caribbean competed fissiparously with itself, 
Brathwaite and other Caribbean writers discovered behind and between the 
fragments of the region a pattern of ‘convergence’ whereby different histories 
dialectically destroy the imagined integrity of the Caribbean but meet one 
another in doing so and thus recompose the region as a dynamic scene. 

There is a structural difficulty inherent in this dialectic. Since this achieved 
unity is the product of a dialectic that is ongoing, it is not immediately 
available as an object of perception; what presents itself instead is a scene of 
dispossession which merely implies its own antithesis, existing only in a time 
that must have passed. To apprehend a unity produced by history and fully 
inherent in the present requires a project of imagination; such a project, 
indeed, must be capable of imaginatively reconstructing a present that is the 
negation of a largely imaginary past. It is this epistemic project that can 
be discerned in what Nana Wilson-Tagoe formulates as ‘the convergence of the 
historical and the literary in West Indian writing’ (1998: p. xi). The convergence 
here is not expressly that of the different histories of the Caribbean but rather 
that between historiographical and imaginative literatures in the region as 
this latter convergence projects the former. In the absence of any evident single 
history, and in the presence of the ruination of any possibility of such a history, 
historical and imaginative writing require one another. 

This convergence is much remarked and it is quite palpable in the fact that 
so many of the most recent generation of established Caribbean writers not 
only address historical matters in their imaginative writing but also operate in 
the relatively separate discourses of historiography and literature: Brathwaite’s 
account of ‘nation language’ and Glissant’s development of it, both quoted 
above, are articulated in somewhat formal, theoretical essays, rather than in 
more literary, ‘poetic’ genres; it is the latter that then realize the requirements 
of the former. Another example of this straddling of genres occurs in the work 
of Derek Walcott, whose essay ‘The Muse of History’ makes a most provoca- 
tive intervention in historiographical debate. Rejecting what it calls ‘the debt 
to history, this essay proposes that history in the Caribbean should not be 
accorded the power that it has been, because such an attribution is effectively 
complicit with the forces of colonization. This complicity consists not only in 
the fact that the more recent history of the region has been one of racial 
subordination and economic exploitation, but also in the fact that this history 
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is driven by a conception of itself as a single process of linear time geared to the 
telos of European modernity; just as Odale’s Choice refuses to replicate those 
contours of Sophocles’ Antigone that permit the Hegelian superstructure of 
the world-historical process to be erected upon it, so Walcott’s ‘The Muse 
of History’ challenges the particular aspect of this Hegelian history that 
emplots all other historical phenomena as mere phases or by-products of 
this modernization. Notwithstanding this common cause in the work of 
Brathwaite and Walcott, against the colonialist tyranny of a single teleological 
history, the two writers part company on the issue of the positive aesthetic 
that might replace this imposition.!4 Brathwaite’s theory and practice, as we 
have noted, are centred on the notions of both creolization across the 
Caribbean and the polarization of European and African cultures; Walcott’s 
theory and practice, by contrast, embrace a version of creolization but deny 
any notion of linear time, which is what Brathwaite’s ‘nation language’ entails 
as a counterpoise to the European continuum.!5 

Walcott’s alternative, both to the European and to Brathwaite’s African 
continuum, is an array of more or less distinct cultures that are all imported 
and that are not privileged over one another by virtue of any unique rela- 
tionship to the landscape of the Caribbean. In place of such a relationship is 
the availability of any of these cultures to be used to name anew, and so to 
create in naming, a given feature of the region. Insofar as these uniformly 
imported cultures are permeable to one another, the resources of all of them 
are potentially at the disposal of any inhabitant of the Caribbean to break the 
pretended hegemony of any one of these cultures and to create anew an 
environment otherwise warped, overridden, and desolated by the false im- 
balance of cultures which is the objectionable history of the region.!® 


CRUISING THE CURSE: THE CRAFT OF OMEROS 


Of all Walcott’s poetic, dramatic and theoretical writings, it is Omeros that 
models this permeability most comprehensively. How it does so is by virtue of 
a promiscuous shifting of narrative focus, alternately focalizing the reality and 


14 The principal issue dividing the work of Brathwaite and Walcott is that of history and its 
importance. See Ramazani 2001: 51-3 for a convenient summary. 

15 Tt has become a critical commonplace that the difference between Brathwaite’s and 
Walcott’s visions of the Caribbean has been exaggerated in the criticism. See Bobb 1998: 225-7. 

16 Whereas Walcott’s essay ‘The Muse of History (1998b: 51) models ‘great poets’ as ‘princes’ 
ruling language as an empire, Omeros seems to permit, more democratically, the humble 
characters, as lesser poets, to share in this ruling power. 
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history of the Caribbean through the experience of different characters 
identified by their social and economic positions. On the morning after a 
political rally at which recorded reggae has been played, Achille the fisherman 
prepares his boat for work (references are to page numbers in Walcott 1990): 


... the system’s beat 
thudded in Achille’s head that replayed the echo, 
as he washed the canoe, of a Marley reggae— 
‘Buffalo soldier’? Thud. “Heart of America’ 
Thud-thud. Mop and pail. He could not rub it away. 
Between the soft thud of surf the bass beat wider, 
backing his work up with its monodic phrasing. 
He saw the smoky buffalo, a black rider 
under a sweating hat, his slitted eyes grazing 
with the herds that drifted like smoke under low hills, 
the wild Indian tents, the sky’s blue screen, and on it, 
the black soldier turned his face, and it was Achille’s. 


while his own horse neighed and stamped, smelling a battle 
in its own sweat. Achille eased the long Winchester 

out of its fringed case. This was the oar. His saddle 

the heaving plank at the stern, a wave’s crest was the 

white eagle bonnet; then slowly he fired the oar 

and a palm tree crumpled; then to repeated cracks 

from the rifle, more savages, until the shore 

was littered with palm spears, bodies: like Aruacs 

falling to the muskets of the Conquistador. 


(161-2) 


Not only does this Caribbean music, embodied in the song, prompt Achille to 
identify with an American role supplied by the movies, it also motivates him 
to identify with a role of violent oppression that curiously resembles the 
subjugation directed at African slaves in the United States. The further irony 
is that this episode closely follows Achille’s intimate acquaintance with such 
violence by way of the dream in which he undergoes the Middle Passage in 
reverse, travelling to Africa, meeting his father and witnessing his father’s 
community being abducted by other Africans so that they might be sold to 
white slavers (144-8). Even after this experience of betrayal, the mutual 
permeability of Caribbean cultures permits Achille effectively to ignore his- 
tory by casting himself on the wrong side. Despite this incriminating reima- 
gination of his practice of cleaning the boat, however, Achille is able to 
recognize, regret, and resist Hector’s much more dangerous investment in 
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American culture, as the latter exchanges his boat and traditional livelihood 
for a ‘transport’ or minibus; Achille, at least, is susceptible only to imaginative 
transports. 

There is a symbolic betrayal similar to Achille’s in the obsession of Major 
Plunkett, the colonialist ex-pat who has, to some extent, gone native, and, 
once again, the betrayal is an instance of the permeability of cultures that 
Omeros postulates as the very medium of the Caribbean. Besotted with both 
military history and his Afro-Caribbean housemaid Helen, Plunkett tries to 
put the former in the service of the latter: 


Helen needed a history, 

that was the pity that Plunkett felt towards her. 

Not his, but her story. Not theirs, but Helen’s war. 
The name, with its historic hallucination, 
brightened the beach; the butterfly, to Plunkett’s joy, 
twinkling from Myrmidon to Myrmidon, from one 
sprawled tourist to another. Her village was Troy, 

its smoke obscuring soldiers fallen in battle. 


(30-1). 


The history that his researches furnish, however, is at best neither his nor hers 
since it is a recasting of the struggle between Britain and France for St Lucia in 
terms of the Trojan War; at worst, it approximates his history, since this Homeric 
epic, and indeed the whole construct of ancient Greece, have already been 
appropriated by the imperial powers of Europe. Thus agreed on the classical 
paradigm underlying their common struggle for Helen, as Plunkett identifies 
her with the island, ‘Gaul and Briton’ (31) disagree only on the matter of casting. 
Who will be Greek and who Trojan is the only issue to be decided, with respect to 
Helen, in this otherwise agreed history. Even competing European nations are 
thus shown to have possessed mutually permeable cultures within the Carib- 
bean, and this traffic is extended within Plunkett’s remit of military history: 


the island was once 
named Helen; its Homeric association 


rose like smoke from a siege; the Battle of the Saints 
was launched with that sound, from what was the ‘Gibraltar 
of the Caribbean’. 


(31) 


The Spanish imperial project is registered here, as is the Dutch in the episode in 
which Midshipman Plunkett, like Odysseus first entering Troy, becomes a ‘spy 
sent through the Lowlands’ (79).!7 What these epic modellings of imperial 


17 The Portuguese colonial project is also included, in the narrator’s visit to Lisbon at pp. 189-93. 
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competition, devised by Major Plunkett, all suppose, however, is that the 
disputed colonial territory takes a big part that is only a bit part, that St 
Lucia, and the larger realm of the Caribbean that it represents, are mere objects 
in the ambition of epic subjects. While the imperial cultures in this model are 
all continuous with one another, they are thus only with respect to another 
culture that they objectify in common. The one compensation accruing to the 
Caribbean in this state of affairs is that Major Plunkett’s original ambition of 
giving to Helen what he takes to be her own history does at least bestow on her 
the dignity of a classical identity which is, moreover, a prepossessing one. It is 
also, of course, a treacherous identity insofar as Helen of Troy is an intrinsically 
equivocal figure, and this identification, in any case, disregards numerous 
differences between the Caribbean and the Hellenic Helens.!* It is this very 
ambiguity of both Helens, nevertheless, that permits the limited identification 
designed by Plunkett and that thus constitutes another of the intercultural 
translations that Omeros posits as the currency of the Caribbean. 

Just as the Caribbean Helen, even more than her Hellenic antecedent, 
eludes objectification by the classical apparatus of Omeros, so not all aspects 
of the Caribbean are subordinated as objects of this apparatus.19 Much more 
than Major Plunkett, the narrator himself is versed in the classics and can 
therefore lay claim to them actively: 


O open this day with the conch’s moan, Omeros, 
as you did in my boyhood, when I was a noun 
gently exhaled from the palate of the sunrise. 


[occa| 

Only in you, across centuries 

of the sea’s parchment atlas, can I catch the noise 
of the surf lines wandering... 


(12-13) 


Even though the narrator is here laying claim to an inspiration that he does 
not therefore possess already, he is doing so in impeccable accordance with 
the protocol by which Greek, and Roman, epic narrators invoke their own 
inspiration and credibility.2° He knows his classics, and this knowledge is 
necessary since to tell the sublime events of the poem is impossible without 
assistance from at least one other successful epic narrator. The complication 
that this figure poses, however, is that by invoking his own precursor he 
implicitly imports the canon as a whole, in a concentric hierarchy of epic 


18 See Minkler 1993 on these differences and the possibilities that they open up. 

19 See Kaufmann 2006 on how Helen, and the receiving reader of Omeros, deflect its 
classicizing impulse. 

20 Austin 1999 discusses Omeros’s association of Homer and sunrise. 
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narrators, into the poem.?! That the European canon, rather than just one 
or two monumental classical texts, is potentially at issue here is attested by 
the numerous allusions in the poem to Dante’s Inferno, as in the lines 
describing the shipping of coal in Castries on St Lucia: “Hell was built on 
those hills. In that country of coal | without fire, that inferno’ (74).?? If, then, 
the ‘T’ that is the ‘noun’ (12) of the narrator of Omeros is to be bent back on 
itself, as is Odysseus, in a circular epic quest, the gravity of the ‘O’ supplied by 
“Omeros, or Homer, at the beginning of the canon, is necessary to complete 
this circle, and the whole relay of the canon thus seems to be described by this 
circle. Once the narrator is subject to this informing gravity, Omeros can 
unfold itself as the canon’s latest instalment and by this means establish its 
credentials.23 In reciprocally validating the canon and itself, however, the 
poem seems to risk occluding those aspects of the Caribbean that it otherwise 
claims might be best named and represented by classical Greek figures. 

Aware of this risk, the narrator poses a critical question: “Why not see Helen | 
as the sun saw her, with no Homeric shadow, | swinging her plastic sandals on 
the beach alone, | as fresh as the sea-wind? Why make the smoke a door?’ (271). 
One means, within the poem, of escaping the immense gravity of the canon is 
simply to step outside of the canon, as the narrator exits the museum: 


I retrieve my breath 


From a varnished portrait, take back my irises 
From glaring insomniac Caesar, for whom death 
By marble resolved the conspirator’s crisis, 


Past immortal statues inviting me to die. 
Out in fresh air, close to a Bayeux of ivy, 
I smoked on the steps and read the calligraphy 


of swallows. Behind me, reverential mourners 
whispered like people in banks or terminal wards; 
Art is immortal and weighs heavily on us. 


(183) 


Compared to the insidious blandishments of ‘Art the act of smoking here 
affirms life and ironically involves a breath of ‘fresh air’, far removed from 
the ‘terminal wards’ of the interior; the medical irony here is a measure of the 


21 See Callahan’s discussion of the invocation (2003: 71-3). 

22 Fumagalli 2001: 187-223 traces the trail of Dante through Omeros. 

23 There has been a vigorous debate about whether Omeros is an epic, prompted largely by 
Walcott’s repeated denial, in interviews, of this generic identification. Taplin (1991) made an 
early claim on behalf of epic status, while Davis (1997) and Farrell (1999) have advanced 
sophisticated arguments to counter and make sense of Walcott’s demurrals. Breslin (2001: 
242-5) summarizes and adjudicates the debate. Our argument assumes the broad conclusions 
in favour of epic status emerging from this debate. 
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sheer lethal weight of august precedent. That this interior represents the canon 
is indicated by the fact that it contains debased, derivative Roman art, in the 
form of ‘glaring, insomniac Caesar’, who seems to embody a living death, 
rather than the animated ‘originals’ of Greece, which might otherwise serve to 
express the living present of the Caribbean. The process of smoking, however, 
is, by this very definition, finite, and in any case stepping out of the museum 
does not effect an escape from the canon as such because its framework has 
been internalized and is then projected even onto materials beyond itself: 


Outside becomes a museum: its ornate frames 
square off a dome, a few trees, a brace of sparrows 
till every view is a postcard signed by great names: 
that sky Canaletto’s, that empty bench Van Gogh’s. 
I ground out my butt and re-entered the dead air. 


(183) 


Since there is no outside, except as a site of displacement from which the 
absence of an exterior can be recognized, the narrator goes back to confront 
the canon and perhaps to find a way through it, if not out of it by another 
egress. How he does so, ultimately, is by accompanying Omeros in an epic 
voyage to the underworld which culminates in an account of the source of the 
canon, where the poets are utterly identical and confined with one another: 


In one pit were the poets. Selfish phantoms with eyes 
who wrote with them only, saw only surfaces 

in nature and men, and smiled at their similes, 
condemned in their pit to weep at their own pages. 

And that was where I had come from. Pride in my craft. 
Elevating myself. I slid, and kept falling 

towards the shit they stewed in; all the poets laughed, 
jeering with their dripping fingers; then Omeros gripped 
my hand in enclosing marble and his strength moved 
me away from that crowd. 


(293) 


In place of Virgil in Dante’s Inferno and the Sybil in Virgil’s Aeneid is Omeros 
himself, who thus figures as an authentic Greek origin, conducting the 
narrator through the abstract mediations of the canon, in the form of the 
later Latin and Italian poems. It is the Greek bard at, or before, the beginning 
of the canon who leads the narrator through a cathartic experience of the 
canon, thereby exorcising its monolithic force.?4 


24 See Ciocia’s fine account (2000) of the katabasis. 
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Even as Omeros collapses the vertical axis of epic narratives in the journey 
through the underworld, where dead heroes and poets reside, it does not 
disregard these texts themselves, or indeed the cultures that have produced 
them. What this section of Omeros seeks to exorcise is the relationship of 
accumulation that is postulated among these texts in the fabrication of a 
European culture that does indeed, in the service of colonialism, disregard all 
other cultures. The Sibyl of Virgil’s poem figures prominently in Omeros as a 
fitting identification of Ma Kilman, ‘the furious sibyl (237), who conducts 
Major Plunkett through his penitence to a reconciliation with himself and his 
community, just as she heals Philoctete; although the Virgil of Dante’s poem 
is less easy to trace, the Inferno itself, as noted already, is used to identify the 
coal-bearing women of Castries, whose work is vitally commemorated as one 
of the prime sources of inspiration behind Omeros itself. The poem thus 
traffics with diverse and discrete canonical texts without attributing to them 
any accumulated authority as a canon. Levelling their chronology so that they 
constellate themselves synchronically, and not cumulatively, Omeros transacts 
with them more individually, whenever they are required to represent a 
particular feature of the Caribbean, which they already inhabit and indeed 
resemble, as an array of islands rather than a genealogical series.?> In the 
model of the Caribbean asserted by the poem, the separate cultures of Europe, 
along with those of the Americas, are disposed in parallel and so do not 
require any mediation by means of a canon, or any other means, to make a 
home of, and within, the Caribbean.26 

None of the African and African-American plays treated in this study 
enjoys such an equable relationship with its canonical antecedents. Whereas 
Odale’s Choice, The Gods Are Not To Blame, and Brecht’s Antigone all stage the 
canon as imposing itself between the Greek ‘original’ and themselves, and as 
rewriting the original at the behest of dominant cultures, Omeros will not 
concede the hegemonic status of those cultures; even The Island, which 
capaciously imports a range of touchstones, including plays by Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and Beckett, as they represent the beginning, middle, and end of 
the canon, consistently registers these works, in Winston’s reaction to scripts, 
as obstructive, until, of course, the penultimate scene of the play. Omeros, by 
contrast, acknowledges the canon, and the identical, derivative poets who 
help to create it, only in the relatively brief scope of Chapters LVII and LVIII, 
after which this experience of the underworld of broken archetypes and 


25 Farrell’s (1999: 266) passing claim that Omeros seems to instantiate Bloom’s oedipal 
reading of literary history founders here, unless we suppose that this levelling of the past is 
itself an oedipal gesture. 

26 Hardwick (2000: 98) rightly reads a ‘diaspora of the classical canon itself’ in Omeros, 
though the diaspora puts paid to the functioning of this canon as such. 
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fallacious authorities is dismissed as a ‘nightmare’ (294). Although this 
purgative journey on the narrator’s part is patently analogous to Achille’s 
‘return’ to Africa, which occurs earlier in the poem, it is self-parodically so. 
Whereas Achille participates in a historical experience of African slavery, in 
which Africans are poignantly seen to betray one another in the service of the 
institution of slavery, the narrator’s escape from the poets is only from the 
betrayal of sheer conformity to the canon. The narrator’s larger odyssey from 
the Caribbean to the United States, to Canada, to Europe, and specifically 
Ireland, back to the United States and then to the Caribbean again, is, like 
Achille’s voyage, a positive counterpart to his journey to the underworld of 
paralysing mimesis. This larger odyssey is, furthermore, testimony to the fact 
that Omeros is responsive not only to other texts but also to those cultures 
that generate them and that contribute to the Caribbean history of migration. 
Despite the dense literarity of the poem, it practises a good deal of cultural 
and historical sensitivity. 

Once Omeros has levelled the canon into a plane of cultural documents, 
implicitly spatialized like the Caribbean itself, the epic figures of ancient 
Greece are available to name and create anew St Lucia, by means of a direct 
relationship, unmediated by the other furniture of an entire cultural tradition. 
It is this relationship that is modelled, even if not achieved, at the very 
beginning of Omeros, when the narrator attempts to start the poem by 
invoking Omeros himself: 


... Only in you, across centuries 
of the sea’s parchment atlas, can I catch the noise 
of the surf lines wandering... 


(12-13) 


Why the narrator invokes his eponymous counterpart is less because he is an 
epic narrator of acknowledged achievement and more because the narrator 
himself is able to ‘catch’ the present ‘noise | of the surf lines wandering’ only 
by means of Homer’s lines. Even the most insistently ambient feature of the 
present can only be expressed, and perhaps experienced, through the past. What 
is otherwise the most evident, unavoidable, and current part of the Caribbean 
landscape requires the mediation of a hallowed past if it is to be ‘caught’. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Homer’s language, perhaps even in Greek, 
interposes itself between subject and object here, it is this text of the Odyssey 
that enables the subject to apprehend its object. Despite the thwarting of the 
narrator’s fantasy, acknowledged in the word ‘atlas’, of an immediate experi- 
ence of the object, there is the compensation of the Odyssey’s efficient medi- 
ation of this experience. How it achieves this efficiency is not only by 
displacing, in the person of the beneficent Omeros, all canonical mediations 
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which would otherwise get in the way, but also by virtue of being the cultural 
grid with which the narrator of Omeros is most intimately acquainted. This 
powerful consolation is recognized subsequently in the poem, on another 
occasion when the narrator regrets the necessity of perceiving through this 
same cultural medium: 


... when would I not hear the Trojan War 

in two fishermen cursing in Ma Kilman’s shop? 
When would my head shake off its echoes like a horse 
shaking off a wreath of flies? When would it stop, 

the echo in the throat, insisting, ‘Omeros’; 

when would I enter that light beyond metaphor? 

But it was mine to make what I wanted of it, or 

what I thought was wanted. 


(271-2) 


That the referent of ‘it’ could be either metaphor or the reality that it is said to 
represent is itself indicative of the power of metaphor and of the fact that 
metaphor has not been transcended; the ‘light beyond metaphor’ is, in any 
case, a phrase more characteristic of Dante’s Divine Comedy, and especially of the 
Paradiso, than of the Odyssey. Far from obscuring the reality of the Caribbean, 
the narrator’s Greek apparatus is the flexible and enabling structure of his 
experience and thus makes the Caribbean possible for him. What renders it so 
flexible is not only the internal variety within the matrix of Greek myth but also 
the fact that this apparatus is amenable to the other cultures of the Caribbean.” 
The narrator, in an autobiographical reference that identifies Walcott himself, 
represents his migration to the United States and his career there in these terms: 


Service. Under my new empire. The Romans 
acquired Greek slaves as aesthetics instructors 
of their spoilt children, many from obscure islands 


of their freshly acquired archipelago. But those tutors, 
curly-haired, served a state without equestrians 

apart from statues; a republic without class, 

bass) 

Southern towns and plantations, where it often killed 
the slaves it gave Roman names for dumb insolence. 


(206)28 


27 Greenwood (2005: 65-91) adroitly demonstrates the tradition of classical learning within 
the Caribbean. 
28 Dove’s The Darker Face of the Earth crucially portrays such naming. See above Ch. 3, p. 151. 
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Although one object of discourse here is the history of plantation slavery in the 
United States, that history also serves to characterize the Caribbean, such 
that the narrator’s frame of reference modulates from Greek through Roman 
to American history in his writing of the region. The historical analogies 
here testify to the permeability of the migrant cultures of the Caribbean 
and, furthermore, indicate that the apparatus of ancient Greece which other- 
wise looms so large in the text is not, especially beyond the narrator’s 
experience, the privileged means of its representation. 

This proposition is implicit even in the narrator’s early assertion, already 
discussed, that he is able to catch ‘the noise of the surf lines wandering’ only 
by way of ‘the sea’s parchment’ (13). Although the ‘parchment’ of Homer’s 
Aegean may be the most appropriate figuring of the Caribbean, at least in the 
narrator’s experience, there is no ‘natural’ relationship between the tenor and 
the vehicle of this literary metaphor, and the metaphor itself declares the 
arbitrary nature of this relationship: the ‘parchment’ of the Odyssey can catch 
the ‘noise | of the surf’ only insofar as it does not come into literal contact 
with the reality of the Caribbean Sea; it is the dryness of the parchment that 
enables it, ironically, to represent the sound of the sea. The crucial import of 
this subtle metaphor, installed at the beginning of Omeros, is that there is no 
one, necessary relationship between nature and culture because ‘nature’ is 
already overwritten by the forces of culture, and indeed of numerous cultures: 
St Lucia, for example, is consistently characterized as having belonged to the 
Aruacs, and even Africa, at least in Achille’s perception of it as he returns 
there, is mediated by images derived from the films of his youth: ‘It was like 
the African movies | he had yelped at in childhood. The endless river unreeled 
| those images that flickered into real mirages’ (133). Even as Achille ‘returns’ 
to Africa as a source, he can perceive it only through his own, other origins, 
which include the kind of American ‘movies’ that elsewhere induce him to 
perceive himself as a ‘Buffalo soldier’. 

There is at least one crucial corollary of this fact that Africa is as mediated 
in Achille’s experience as is the Caribbean in the narrator’s perception: 
whereas Brathwaite’s writing, especially in his concept of ‘nation language’, 
asserts that Africa is the dominant, underlying cultural presence in the region, 
Walcott’s Omeros insists that it is one among a number of such migrant and 
colonial cultures and that it does not enjoy any precedence over them; Achille 
is as much a product of Hollywood as he is of West Africa. Brathwaite’s 
argument implicit in the modelling of ‘nation language’ is, of course, more 
subtle than just suggested, insofar as it rests its claim for the predominant 
character of African culture within the Caribbean not on the elevated status of 
that culture but rather on its ‘submerged’ (1993: 262) location below the 
threshold of official recognition. This vestigial culture predominates precisely 
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because it underlies the region. Against this notion, Omeros proposes a model 
of cultural interaction in which the cultures themselves are both more discrete 
and yet more promiscuous in their interrelationships. Deflected by this model 
is an extreme implication of the alternative: since this alternative maintains that 
the Caribbean is fundamentally informed by the vestiges of African cultures, it 
can imply that the Caribbean is a mere emanation of an essence that is Africa. 
Intercepting this notion is the fact that what Achille perceives of Africa is so 
systematically figured by the Caribbean; there is no African essence attained 
through a Caribbean phenomenon, just as in the Caribbean there is no object 
that can be accessed directly, independently of a cultural grid. Having returned 
from Africa, Achille sings a reggae soundtrack to an imagined western in which, 
as a ‘Buffalo soldier’, he kills ‘Indians’. This scenario also deflects one argument 
on which the claim for the exceptional status of African identity is sometimes 
based: genocide is cast in Omeros as shared by Africans with Native Americans, 
with the Aruacs of the Caribbean itself, and with the Jews of Europe (205). The 
other, stronger argument in favour of an exceptional African identity, centred 
this time on slavery, is detonated by the narrator’s account of slavery as Greek 
and Roman as well as African. 


CHARTING A BLACK AEGEAN 


Among the frames of cultural reference that characters in Omeros inherit and 
exercise, there are evidently more than the prestigious literary ones: in 
addition to Achille’s investment in reggae and Hollywood, there is Hector’s 
interest in “Country music (118), appositely expressing his rejection of the 
sea, and Maud Plunkett’s use of “Bond’s Ornithology (88) as the textual code 
governing her tapestry of the birds of the Caribbean, in which they are netted. 
It is not the case, however, that these distinct cultural grids are exclusively 
identified with individual characters who in turn are confined to just one such 
grid; there is no question of the characters crudely personifying individual 
cultures. The narrator, as already noted, is cosmopolitan, Major Plunkett’s 
researches traverse several empires, and Achille is not only the subject of 
American and Caribbean popular cultures but is also aware of a classical 
paradigm, albeit negatively: 


... to him there was heaven 
and earth and the sea, but Ursa or Plunkett Major, 
or the Archer aiming? He tried but could not distinguish 
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their pattern, nor call one Venus, nor even find 
the pierced holes of Pisces, the dots named for the Fish; 
he knew them as stars, they fitted his own design. 


(114) 


Knowing the ‘necessary’ stars ‘from night-fishing’ (114), Achille also knows that 
he does not know the classical system of the constellations. His conclusion, 
‘they fitted his own design’ projected partly by the narrator’s voice, is ironically 
comparable to the narrator’s judgement on his own inescapable classical 
knowledge, quoted earlier: “But it was mine to make what I wanted of it, | or 
what I thought was wanted’ (271-2). Knowledge and conscious ignorance of 
the classics are subject to the same principle of individual use value in this 
Caribbean context; among the huge array of cultural equipment suffusing the 
region, one must use what one has to make sense of the rest. What this working 
conclusion does not entail, however, is a stereotypically ‘pomo’ notion of the 
indifferent availability of cultures, whereby any text or artistic product can 
compose itself of any cultural elements to hand in an exotic mélange of citation 
and pastiche; such a notion of texts and artefacts ascribes to them, in addition, a 
knowing ironization of their own shameless plagiarism. 

There is in Omeros no such ‘unbearable lightness of being’. The numerous 
cultures figuring in the poem are all accompanied by uncomfortable historical 
baggage, even when, as in the case of African slaves and their forebears, 
that baggage is the amnesia impressed on them by both the slave trade and 
the social conditions of plantation slavery itself.29 A more specific example 
among many is the account of how Achille’s name entered his family histor- 
ically. After a naval engagement between the British and the French, in which 
the British force has been assisted to victory by a group of African slaves, 


Slaves, engineers, 
they embraced one another separately, in tears. 


It was then that the small admiral with a cloud 
on his head renamed Afolabe ‘Achilles, 
which, to keep things simple, he let himself be called. 


(83) 


Recollected here is not only the historical mediation whereby Greece and Africa 
meet in the Caribbean, but also the forgetting of Afolabe’s ‘original’ name that 
results from this intersection. It is just such a suppression that the poem itself 
avoids in its own name. Aside from its sense of historical responsibility, there is 


29 Hardwick (2000: 109) emphasizes that postcolonial culture in Omeros is ‘inter-cultural’, 
but thereby implies that the inter-cultural here is still ‘postcolonial’. 
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another feature of the poem, and specifically of its account of cultural inter- 
action, that militates against the merely casual cultural reference identified with 
postmodernism. In Hector’s seduction of Helen, and vice versa, is represented 
the corruption of St Lucia and the Caribbean by tourism and international 
capital, and a good deal of the poem is patently a critique of this unequal and 
unilaterally corrosive clash of cultures. Contrasting with the narcissistic self- 
irony of the postmodern text is this visceral condemnation of the betrayals 
perpetrated by postcolonial elites and the Caribbean poor alike. Even Professor 
Statics’s political campaign on behalf of the poor is partly undercut in the 
narrative when the campaign is said to be shaped by ‘the American-style | 
conviction that voters needed to be entertained’ (108). 

Walcott’s Omeros, like much of Brathwaite’s poetry, models the Caribbean as 
aesthetically and culturally positive. In its insistence on the sheer number and 
permeability of cultures there, the poem also anticipates, to a surprising degree, 
the thesis, and some of the analysis, of Gilroy’s influential The Black Atlantic: 
Modernity and Double Consciousness, which first appeared in 1993, three years 
after Omeros. There seems to be more than mere coincidence here, since these 
texts share a historical moment that may serve to explain their commonly 
ambitious reassessment of the African diaspora and the cultural interactions 
that it has involved.3° Two momentous but partly unconnected events signal 
this historical conjuncture: one is the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989, and the 
other is the election of E W. de Klerk, on a reformist agenda, as president of 
South Africa in the same year, and the associated release of Nelson Mandela 
in 1990. In combination, these events on two continents constituted a trans- 
formation of the established relationships among the so-called First, Second, 
and Third Worlds. As well as being coordinated chronologically and in their 
consequences, these events were related to one another causally, by one direct 
linkage: the collapse of the Soviet empire negated the routine pro-apartheid 
argument that the ANC was supported and financed by the Soviet Union. Once 
this argument had been neutralized, the engagement between the ANC and the 
new South African administration accelerated considerably. As apartheid and 
Soviet communism were rendered extinct virtually in tandem, this historical 
period was increasingly represented by writers in ‘the West’ as ‘the end of 
history, signifying ‘the end of ideology and the corresponding normalization 
of capitalism, liberal democracy, and the nation state. Omeros and The Black 
Atlantic seem to be both products of and interventions in this juncture as they 
remap the history, and imagine the possible futures, of the African diaspora in 
this wider context. 

There is a sense in which Omeros gets there first, anticipating a number of 
Gilroy’s themes and clinching Walcott’s Nobel Prize for Literature in 1992, a 


30 Okpewho 2002 substantiates our association here. 
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year before Mandela and de Klerk shared the Peace Prize. Just after Achille has 
lost Helen to Hector and to the glamour of his new, urban life, and just before 
Achille embarks on his ‘return’ to Africa, there occurs a momentous event 
which effectively triggers this reversal of the Middle Passage. The narrator first 
identifies his male protagonist in accordance with the Greek precedent: 


and here is my tamer of horses, 
our only inheritance that elemental noise 
of the windward, unbroken breakers, Ithaca’s 
or Africa’s, all joining the ocean’s voice, 
because this is the Atlantic now, this great design 
of the triangular trade. Achille saw the ghost 
of his father’s face shoot up at the end of the line. 
Achille stared in pious horror at the bound canvas 
And could not look away, or loosen its burial knots. 
Then, for the first time, he asked himself who he was. 


(130) 


By casting the sea as their only common inheritance, the poem claims that 
these characters share in the fluid, lateral relationship among the constituent 
cultures of the Caribbean already modelled.3! Even though they may each 
figure this medium between cultures according to the one culture that most 
informs them, they are figuring the same phenomenon, and this phenomenon 
is, furthermore, that which permits their individual cultures to modulate into 
one another: Achille’s denial of the classical constellations is, ironically, just as 
much a manifestation of the permeability of cultures as is the narrator’s 
ability to enter the cultural consciousness of other characters; Achille’s ignor- 
ance of the classical system may be a ‘breaker’ in the interstitial medium 
among cultures, but his knowledge of that ignorance testifies to the ‘un- 
broken’ nature of such breakers. In a place where so many cultures overlap, 
strangeness itself becomes a common bond. Omeros, then, seems to be 
modelling the Black Atlantic avant la lettre, although even the letters are 
almost complete in the phrase ‘the Atlantic now, this great design | of 
the triangular trade’. Like Gilroy’s construct, this figure is a product of 
the slave trade and now possesses a new and more positive identity as a 
kind of agora. This metaphor, however, locates a difference between these 
models specifically on the grounds of the narrator’s prepossession with 
ancient Greece. Even as the poem figures the Caribbean so plurally, the 
Greek apparatus predominates because it is the narrator’s baggage.32 The 


31 Walcott’s poem ‘The Sea Is History’ promotes the sea as the repository of Caribbean value. 
See Rotella’s sensitive reading (2004: 127-37). 
32 Thieme 1999: 153-4 canvasses the possibilities of this Homeric connection. 
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relationship between Walcott’s and Gilroy’s Atlantics is not, however, already 
accommodated within Omeros by the text’s avowed cultural latitude. Nor can 
this relationship be fully negotiated by The Black Atlantic, even though 
Gilroy’s model does include more of the conditions that are required to 
effect this negotiation. 

What is necessary, in the event, is a more commodious spatialization of these 
converging constructs. Instead of allowing them to jostle one another for the 
same place, we might take the cue provided by Walcott’s narrator and postulate 
a partially distinct zone to be called the Black Aegean.33 The geo-cultural 
warrant for supposing such a conditional distinction in space is the fact that 
the Black Atlantic, implicitly, includes Greece as a European construct, just as 
Omeros projects it so explicitly. The shape of this zone, furthermore, can be 
readily imagined as triangular, like the model of the Atlantic, and would share 
two vertices and one side with the latter: consider two right-angled triangles 
joined along their perpendicular sides, or, better still, two equilateral triangles 
sharing a side, and perhaps in symmetry. The common vertices in this scheme 
would represent Africa and Europe, and the different vertices would be the 
extended Caribbean on the one side and ancient Greece on the other. 

All well and good, or at least quite neat. Yet there is a complication here. 
Since The Black Atlantic and Omeros, in particular, both privilege the 
extended Caribbean, the Black Aegean seems to be relegated to the status of 
a hollow, symmetrical shadow, insofar as it does not bear on the Caribbean in 
our schema. This absence of any intimate contact is a particular liability in the 
schema because Omeros, at least, insists that there is such a relationship, albeit 
mediated. A solution to this difficulty is to conceive of the symmetrical 
Aegean triangle as hinged on its shared side and so folding into, and out of, 
the Atlantic triangle. The virtue of this image is that it reflects the fact that the 
Black Aegean is, after all, a projection from within the Black Atlantic, where it 
has been incubated. There is no question, in either Gilroy’s or Walcott’s text, 
of the Black Aegean preceding and ‘influencing’ its Atlantic counterpart. It is 
this very eventuality of the past tyrannizing over the present in Omeros that 
the narrator’s journey through the underworld is designed to exorcise. The 
august genealogy of the European canon, descending vertically from the 
Olympian summit of Homeric epic and accumulating gravity as it goes, is, 
as we have seen, dismantled, and its constituent works are disseminated across 
the Caribbean, to be used as needed. Thus diffused, these works are not 
imposed on it like a grid but are notionally available across the whole region 
to name and create aspects of it as required. 


33 The bearing on our overall project of the two great debates about Black Athena and the 
Black Atlantic can be seen here. Our effort is, in part, to coordinate these (ongoing) debates 
through the plays. Burnett 2000: 281 correlates Omeros with Black Athena, but links these works 
with Gilroy’s Black Atlantic only analogically, while we elaborate this relationship logically. 
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What our diagrammatic effort to accommodate Walcott and Gilroy’s pro- 
jects enables is a further realization of the potential of each. While Gilroy’s 
model serves to de-centre Omeros’s anchorage in the Caribbean and to 
extrapolate its intersections across the whole of Black Atlantic culture, Wal- 
cott’s poem adds another dimension to this culture by insisting, partly against 
Gilroy’s own formulation, that it also encompasses a Black Aegean.34 The 
limit that Gilroy implies in this respect is registered in his account of ancient 
Egypt within the Black Atlantic: 


At the very least, it helped to ground the cultural norms of diaspora politics outside 
the pathway marked out by the West’s own progress from barbarism to civilisation 
and to show that the path began in Africa rather than Greece. Egypt also provided the 
symbolic means to locate the diaspora’s critique of Enlightenment universals outside 
the philosophical repertoire of the West (1993: 60). 


Although Gilroy’s model is otherwise highly inclusive with regard to the 
cultural artefacts of the ‘Atlantic Rim’, its relative silence on the matter of 
Greek culture, except, as here, to appreciate why the alternative to it has been 
so appealing, suggests that it is understood as fully recruited to the high cultures 
of Europe. Omeros, by contrast, insists that Greek plots, characters, and other 
figures are in circulation, that they are not merely integral to European cultures 
and that they are thus available to be indigenized. Both Major Plunkett and the 
indigenous narrator, after all, are the characters who possess classical know- 
ledge, and indeed it is the latter who knows more. By confining this knowledge 
to these two rather eccentric characters, however, the text implies that there is 
no necessary, unavoidable relationship between the Aegean and the Caribbean. 
There is also a flat denial: ‘It wasn’t Aegean’ (32). 

Just as these two phenomena are not collapsed into one another, so 
Walcott’s poem and Gilroy’s book cannot be utterly reconciled, despite our 
attempt to establish a working relationship between them by postulating the 
Black Aegean within the Black Atlantic. There remain several differences that 
cannot be subsumed, including the fact that Gilroy’s model of cultural 
interaction posits a dynamic métissage, not unlike Brathwaite’s, whereas 
Walcott’s model supposes a kind of dance of individual cultures, which retain 
a good deal of their integrity throughout. Another difference is posed by a 
third factor in the constitution of the Black Aegean, which is Bernal’s 
Black Athena. Mobilized by Omeros is the most substantial proposition in 


34 One virtue of reading Omeros as projecting a new geo-cultural space is that it mitigates the 
force of Hamner’s objection to the European episode in the poem. Hamner (1997: 94-5 and 
106-7) reads Omeros as an ‘epic of dispossession’ (94), enfranchising the dispossessed with 
voices, and on this assumption the narrator’s ‘Middle Passage’ to Europe is cast as a detrimental 
aberration. This objection is deflected, however, if we admit the Black Atlantic and Aegean as 
zones of cultural exchange and permeability. 
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Bernal’s project, regarding the cultural self-conception of the ancient Greeks 
as a profoundly heterogeneous, even hybridized people, whose Greekness is a 
product of formative contacts with non-Greeks. It is this notion of plurality 
and difference that is the most powerful analogy postulated by Omeros 
between that ancient society and the postcolonial Caribbean. The strategic 
effect of this analogy is to obstruct the convergence between The Black 
Atlantic and Omeros, because of the Afrocentrism that figures within Bernal’s 
excavation of the ancient Greek self-definition.2> Once triggered within 
Omeros, this investment also disrupts the poem’s own post-Afrocentrism, 
which is a function of the cosmopolitan, Pan-Caribbean ideal that the 
poem otherwise projects.3° As an articulation within the Black Aegean, this 
Afrocentric element serves to realign the Black Aegean with Brathwaite’s 
notion of a creolized Caribbean, animated from ‘below’ by nation language 
as well as informed from ‘above’ by Greek culture. To the extent that Omeros 
invokes Black Athena, it tilts the Black Aegean away from Gilroy’s Black 
Atlantic towards Brathwaite’s more involuted creole world. There are a couple 
of ironies, at least, in this reorientation of coordinates: Walcott’s poem 
converges with Brathwaite’s model as the Black Atlantic and Aegean diverge. 

Omeros, then, is significant as a differential anticipation of The Black 
Atlantic, but it also possesses a retrospective import with regard to the plays 
addressed in this study, except for The Darker Face of the Earth and Tegonni, 
which were first published and produced several years after Omeros’s appear- 
ance. The import is that these plays, and others such as Soyinka’s The Bacchae 
of Euripides and Clark’s Song of a Goat, contribute substantially to a Black 
Aegean which is explicitly formulated in the later epic and is in turn situated 
within the larger frame of the Black Atlantic elaborated in Gilroy’s book. This 
version of the Aegean enjoys a longer pedigree, however, and may be traced 
back, in the Caribbean, at least as far as James Anthony Froude’s colonialist 
work The British in the West Indies: or, the Bow of Ulysses, published in 1887; 
an earlier candidate would be Francis Williams’s ode dedicated to George 
Haldane, though this ‘beginning’ is a somewhat abstract retrojection because 
this one surviving, accredited work of Williams is in Latin.3” Froude’s work is 
more obviously pertinent but it is also infamous because of its claim that the 
Caribbean is devoid of any presence or value beyond what the imperial 


35 See the engagement with Black Athena in Ch. 1, pp. 40-42, and Ch. 2, pp. 113-14. 

36 Such Afrocentrism is more explicit in Walcott’s The Odyssey. A Stage Version, because the 
latter work invokes Bernal’s Black Athena more directly. Eurycleia, as slave and nurse to both 
Odysseus and Telemachus, tells the latter that ‘Athena, the sea-eyed, is Egyptian’ (1993: 8) and 
then declares, in patois, ‘Is Egypt who cradle Greece till Greece mature’ (9). See also pp. 32 and 
52 for the Egyptian connection. 

37 See Gilmore 2005. 
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powers have brought to it. The bow in the text’s subtitle represents the 
challenge facing Britain in its relationship with its West Indian colonies and 
specifically demands a renewed commitment to the imperial project: 


The bow of Odysseus is unstrung. The worms have not eaten into the horn or the 
moths injured the string, but the owner of the house is away and the suitors of 
Penelope Britannia consume her substance, rivals one of another, each caring only 
for himself, but with a common heart in evil. They cannot string the bow. Only the 
true lord and master can string it, and in due time he comes, and the cord is stretched 
once more upon the notch, singing to the touch of the finger with the sharp note of 
the swallow. (1909: 14) 


Fulfilling the conceit is, of course, Omeros, or rather Walcott himself in his 
sculpting of Omeros, as he tunes his lyre and sings a much more accom- 
plished and inspired song than the interloper who coins such infelicities as 
‘Penelope Britannia. In place of the philhellenic Englishman envisaged by 
Froude’s text, the philhellenic Walcott asserts himself. Against Froude’s 
clumsy and inauthentic synthesizing of Britain and Greece is posed Walcott’s 
powerful verse, which converts Froude’s bow into a lyre and harmonizes not 
only the Caribbean with Greece but also both with Britain in the triangular 
structure that is the Black Aegean; it takes a Caribbean writer, in this case, to 
bring Britain into a full and positive relationship with ancient Greece. Trans- 
figuring Froude’s ‘swallow’ into the swift that leads Achille along his reversed 
Middle Passage, Omeros also embraces Africa within the Black Aegean’s 
symmetrical triangles. Although Froude’s colonialist text was answered po- 
lemically only one year after its publication, by the Trinidadian J. J. Thomas in 
his audacious work Froudacity, Walcott’s Omeros can be read to offer another 
response, this time in poetry, and to situate Thomas’s work among those 
precursors that it negotiates on the flat, fluid medium of Caribbean cultures 
on which it insists. 

More legitimately an expression of the Caribbean than Froude’s work, and 
also contributing to the accumulating Black Aegean, is a collection of poems 
by the Guyanan writer Wilson Harris. Published in 1954, Eternity to Season 
features several poems in which humble Guyanan characters bear the names 
of the principal characters of the Odyssey; indeed, one poem, called ‘Canje’, 
could even be a partial prototype of Omeros, insofar as it involves Ulysses as a 
fisherman, along with Teiresias and Achilles in similarly local roles. There is a 
sense, then, in which the Black Aegean crystallizes into visibility in the 
Caribbean, even though it is constituted from several other coordinates 
within the Black Atlantic, as we have seen in previous chapters. That it 
manifests itself at this location is, in the event, incongruous in the terms of 
the cultural geometry that we have mapped out in modelling a Black Aegean, 
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because the triangle thus radiates from the very vertex, in the west, that is 
most displaced from the literally Aegean vertex, in the east; this irony is 
instructive in that it serves to emphasize the status of the Black Aegean as a 
projection from within the Black Atlantic. Quite why the former should 
emerge into evidence in this region is perhaps explained by Brathwaite’s 
observation about the sheer ‘plurality’ (1993: 259) of languages there: since 
more cultures seem to cross in the Caribbean, historically as well as geograph- 
ically, than anywhere else in the Black Atlantic, any variation, complication, or 
elaboration of the latter, such as the Black Aegean, is more likely to become 
visible at that site. Even though Gilroy’s The Black Atlantic focuses predom- 
inantly on African-American writings, it ironically corroborates our propos- 
ition about the Caribbean, because Gilroy’s focus is strategically designed to 
undermine ‘African-American exceptionalism’ (1993: 4, 127) from within 
precisely in order to demonstrate that black America is crucially part of a 
history much larger than any one nation. It is just such a history that the 
Caribbean is cast as embodying. 


A MATTER OF FORM: EPIC AND DRAMA 


Casting the region in this way is, most prominently, Walcott’s epic, but the 
poems particular means of doing so, in the figure of the Black Aegean, 
immediately places the poem in an irregular relationship to Homeric epic. 
One aspect of this irregularity concerns the epic tradition of narrating a 
nation in the making, itself founded by the Iliad and the Odyssey as they 
explore the external and internal limits of the Greek world, and exemplified, 
as locus classicus, by the Aeneid. Eschewed by Omeros, perhaps because the 
notion of nation is so marginal to the reality of the Caribbean, this function is 
undertaken by several dramas here, especially The Gods Are Not To Blame, The 
Darker Face of the Earth, and The Island. Since these particular nations are 
either at their postcolonial beginning or in the precarious process of becom- 
ing so, drama is evidently a more viable vehicle of representation than epic. 
There is another, related irregularity in the relationship between Omeros and 
the Homeric epics: whereas the latter provide a heroic totalization of an age 
which is subsequently interrogated by Greek tragedy, Omeros follows and 
seeks to totalize, after the event, those colonial and postcolonial experiences 
represented in the dramas addressed in this book. In the literary history of 
ancient Greece, drama follows epic and challenges its narrative mastery of 
events, but in the Black Aegean, epic follows drama and seeks to encompass its 
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dialectical collisions within a larger pattern.38 What this formulation of a 
contrast is not designed to imply, however, is that Omeros is an imposition on 
the cultural field that we are calling the Black Aegean. Such an imputation would 
be a standard reflex of postmodernist critique in its aversion to grand narrative, 
but it would disregard the fact that much postcolonial literature, especially in 
the form of novels, was already sceptical of the large claims of narrative before 
the advent of postmodernism; Achebe’s Things Fall Apart, for example, pub- 
lished in 1958, narrates, among other things, the limitations of narrative. 

A reservation about narrative is indeed legible in Omeros’s insistence on the 
synchrony of cultures in the Caribbean: whereas Brathwaite models creolization, 
in the prominent case of nation language, as an open-ended process, Walcott’s 
poem presents it as an act, or as a series of acts largely undetermined by one 
another. There is, of course, narrative within Omeros, but it is manifest in distinct 
narrative lines rather than in a single, overarching structure.>? Far from figuring 
as authoritative and omniscient from the outset, moreover, the two main 
narrative lines are both motivated by the most pressing question of postcolonial 
identity: “Who am I?’ It is this question that Achille poses just after Helen has left 
him for Hector and directly before he embarks on his return to Africa, which 
thus seems to be activated by this question; and the narrator’s mother, evidently 
afflicted by a form of dementia, addresses the same question to her son, who then 
seeks to find out by finding several fathers. To the extent that it is driven by this 
question, Omeros is less informed by the reassuring plot of the Odyssey and more 
by the traumatic quest in Oedipus Tyrannus; the vulnerable foot of Achille and 
the wounded leg of Philoctete merely underscore this equation.*° 

Despite initial appearances, the poem is not ultimately characterized by 
the serene mastery that often attends Odysseus in his trials and that A. J. 
Seymour’s Introduction to Wilson Harris’s Eternity to Season identifies as the 
spirit presiding over that collection of poems: “Wilson Harris returns to the 
figure of that plastic personality, Ulysses, for the type of mind which can 
master the world of time and space and history and create new values out of 
these elements, and which can bridge the world from eternity to season’ 
(1978: 54). Omeros is not so blessed.41 Whereas the identity of Odysseus is 


38 Farrell (1999) argues, in effect, that Omeros is adequate to this job, especially because of the 
oral beginnings of the epic genre. Farrell’s claims about postcolonial epic are largely sound but 
are qualified, in our view, by these postcolonial dramas. See also n. 58 below. 

39 Callahan consistently reads Omeros as a narrative of becoming which, unlike other epics, 
never arrives, precisely because it models the Caribbean as ‘negation’ (2003: 49 and passim). 
Zoppi (1999: 509) likens Omeros to Penelope’s weaving. 

40 Ramazani (2001) and Hardwick (2000) both read Omeros as centred on Philoctete’s 
wound. Our account would want to extend their illuminating conclusions by factoring in the 
psychoanalytic term ‘castration’, at least as the sign of Oedipus within Omeros. 

41 Dougherty (1997: 341) astutely notes the absence of Odysseus from Omeros, as a real 
‘nobody, and we would add that behind this absence is that of Oedipus, limping round the poem. 
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largely a problem for others, especially the Cyclops, the identity of Oedipus is 
as much a problem for himself, and so the development of Walcott’s poem 
proves as the narrator and Achille search for their fathers.42 Achille duly finds 
Afolabe, and the narrator encounters several fathers, including Warwick, 
Omeros, and Seven Seas, but to do so, both characters must negotiate the 
sea: Achille moves under and through the sea to Africa, and back again to 
the Caribbean, while the narrator, either onshore or occasionally in an 
aeroplane, is consistently before it. The narrator, of course, has already 
declared that this most pervasive aspect of the Caribbean is available to him 
only through the mediation of Homer’s figuring of the wine-dark Aegean: 
“Only in you, across centuries | of the sea’s parchment atlas, can I catch the 
noise | of the surf lines’ (13). What emerges at the end of the poem, however, 
as Omeros emerges from the waves, is the reciprocal condition: only through 
the Caribbean can the narrator catch Omeros. Echoing the ‘sunrise’ (12) 
within which he first appears as ‘P in the poem, the narrator recounts a 
much later event: 


One sunrise I walked out onto the balcony 

of my white hotel 

and in the clear grooves of the January sea 

there was only one coconut shell, but it kept 
nodding in my direction as a swimmer might 

with sun in his irises, or a driftwood log, 

or a plaster head foaming. It changed shapes in light 
according to each clouding thought. 


(279) 


The most abiding thought is that the object is Omeros himself, carried by the 
sea, between cultures, to St Lucia. 

Although this state of affairs bears the appearance of an oppressive logic 
loop, or trap, it is, in the event, a dialectic that is creative as well as constraining. 
What makes it generative is its particular character as a recoding of the Oedipus 
complex, understood as an account of cultural inheritance. Whereas the Oedi- 
pus complex in its stereotypical profile is an inexorable double bind in which 
the father demands that the subject be just like him but simultaneously insists 
that the subject may not be like him, the complex of cultural transmission 
modelled by Omeros involves a version of the more comprehensive bisexual 
Oedipus complex in which the father not only mediates the mother but is also, 
unlike the classic plot, mediated by her.43 It is just this paradigm, of each 


42 Oedipus barely figures in the criticism of Omeros. Dick 2000: 105 is a passing exception, as 
is Farrell 1999: 266. 
43 See Freud 1991. 
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parental figure managing access to the other, that articulates both Achille’s and 
the narrator’s relationships of cultural inheritance, and this paradigm is figured 
equally in the poem’s quest for fathers and its emphatic identification of the sea 
as mother: of Hector, the narrative opines, ‘A man who cursed the sea had 
cursed his own mother. | Mer was both mother and sea’ (231). 

So, the narrator figures the maternal Caribbean sea through paternal 
Homer and vice versa, Achille proceeds through the maternal Atlantic to his 
father in Africa, but to complete this overall scenario an instance of Achille’s 
relationship to the sea being mediated by a paternal, or patriarchal, figure is 
necessary. It is available, in fact, at the very beginning of the epic, as the 
fishermen fell trees that were coeval with the extinct Aruacs of St Lucia, in 
order to make boats: 


[Achille] swayed back the blade, 


and hacked the limbs from the dead god, knot after knot, 
wrenching the severed veins from the trunk as he prayed: 
Tree! You can be a canoe! Or else you cannot! 


(6)44 


Even as this scene recalls Odysseus building his raft on Calypso’s island, as the 
Odyssey proper gets underway after the Telemachy, it registers a more power- 
ful trace of Oedipus’ patricide and thus represents Achille’s conditional entry 
into the maternal sea, on the body of the slain patriarchal god. Also slain here, 
in this replaying of the crucifixion and deposition, is the son that becomes a 
father, or at least a part of him. The sacrifice of the carpenter, as Achille hews 
wood and Christ is hewn, equips the fishers of men to enter the maternal 
element of the sea. Aruac, classical, and Christian myths thus feature cultural 
patriarchs in common, all mediating Achille’s access to the Caribbean, which 
must be patricidal in each case if it is to proceed through these combined 
forces.*> There is a significant, if passing, contrast here. While the narrator is 
able to adopt a family of cultural fathers, Achille must liquidate a brood of 
obtrusive patriarchs.4° Mercifully absent from this spectral group, however, is 
any African father, who is available only through the marine mother. 

Insofar as the oedipal triangle in Omeros permits the postcolonial subject 
more than one role in relation to patriarchal culture and to the maternal nature 


44 This last line echoes Odewale’s desperate hypnotic verse, directed at his assailants, in 
Rotimi 1971: 47. 

45 The overlapping of mythic and literary precedents is very dense: Hardwick (2000: 100-1) 
reads Patroclus’ slaying of Sarpedon in this tree-felling. Breslin (2001: 251-2) accents this whole 
scene rather differently from us. 

46 Kerr Prince (2007) discusses a similar scene of planing wood in Walcott’s poem ‘Cul de Sac 
Valley’, but finds there a ‘Walcott’ rather less in quest of his identity than we do in Omeros. 
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of the Caribbean, it is a good deal less constricting than Fanon’s oedipal model 
of the colonial relationship. In comparison with Odewale in The Gods Are Not 
To Blame, which we read in Chapter 2 in the light of Fanon’s model, Achille and 
Walcott’s narrator both possess, or at least use, more options. Like the Black 
Aegean within the Black Atlantic, the triangle of cultural transmission in 
Omeros is effectively a doubled triangle. One index of the bisexual range and 
variety of relationships articulated in Omeros’s oedipal triangle is Achille’s 
cross-dressing as part of the ‘Africar’ ritual. Just as Winston dresses as Antigone 
in The Island to effect his appropriation of the colonizer’s culture, so Achille 
squeezes into the yellow dress that Helen stole from Maud Plunkett, thereby 
converting the Irishwoman’s property, by way of Helen’s Caribbean theft, into a 
prop to commemorate the African ancestors: ‘He was someone else | today, a 
warrior woman, fierce and benign. | Today he was Africa’ (273). This trope of 
bisexuality in the context of the expanded Oedipus complex is, however, much 
less visible in the case of the narrator’s relationships, and this fact is consistent 
with the observations of several critics about the pronounced maleness of 
Walcott’s work.4” There are, nevertheless, indications of such a polymorphous 
perversity in the narrator’s affinities. One such sign is the fact that his percep- 
tion, from the hotel balcony, of the patriarch Omeros as immersed in the 
maternal sea occurs immediately after Achille’s cross-dressing; at this juncture, 
Omeros, seen through the mother, is more the obscure object of desire than a 
figure of fantasized identification. Another sign, more subtle, is the commis- 
sioning of the narrator by his literal father, Warwick, to commemorate the 
women of Castries who laboriously carry coal on board the ships there: 


They walk, you write; 
Keep to that narrow causeway without looking down, 
Climbing in their footsteps, that slow, ancestral beat 
Of those used to climbing roads; your work owes them 
Because the couplet of those multiplying feet 
Made your first rhymes. Look, they climb, and no one knows them; 
They take their copper pittances, and your duty 
From the time you watched them from your grandmother’s house 
As a child wounded by their power and beauty 
Is the chance you now have, to give those feet a voice. 


(75-6) 


Celebrating female ancestors, perhaps as Achille does in drag, the narrator 
commemorates them at the behest of his father, who thus appears as the 


47 Fido 1986 refers to Walcott’s earlier work, and Lock 2000 to Omeros and its representation of 
Helen. See also Hermione Lee’s remarks in Wroe (2000: 7) on ‘the male ego’ in Walcott’s writing. 
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powerful figure of mediation. Once the poem emerges, however, it is the 
women’s feet, guiding the metrical feet of the poem, that mediate its 
commemoration of the narrator’s father; each is accessible only through the 
other. The women of Castries notwithstanding, the consistent female referent 
in the oedipal triangle of Omeros is, as we have noted, the natural phenom- 
enon of the sea, while the constant male referent in this construct is those 
cultures imported and imposed. 

The significance in Omeros of these otherwise standard correlations between 
the categories of male and female and those of nature and culture derives from 
how they are configured oedipally in the postcolonial Caribbean. That the nature 
of the Caribbean can be apprehended only through a cultural grid, such as 
Achille’s African connections, dragged forcibly into the region by European 
colonialism, or through the narrator’s Hellenic fixation, similarly imported, is 
to be expected.48 That such cultural frameworks are refracted through that 
nature and thus objectified and ultimately indigenized is a more complex 
proposition.*? That these two scenarios prevail simultaneously and both enable 
and contradict one another is the full formulation of postcolonial identity. 

Aside from the shifting of relationships and identities within the oedipal 
triangle of cultural transmission, there is another variable that augments the 
autonomy of the postcolonial subject. This variable is the multiple fathers that 
loom throughout the poem. The narrator, as noted, detects fathers almost 
everywhere, such as Homer, Seven Seas, and even, perhaps, Plunkett.5° Achille 
is more discriminating and acknowledges only Afolabe, but there are other 
candidates, too: just as ‘the ghost of [Afolabe’s] face’ suddenly surfaces in the 
sea, prompting Achille ‘to [ask] himself who he was’ (130), so the face of the 
Aruac totem abruptly appears under Achille’s rake as he clears Philoctete’s 
yard. He rejects this angry face by throwing it aside, but its eruption into his 
experience and the fact that it has been dispossessed of its land and culture 
serve to equate it with the apparition of Afolabe. There is another factor 
leveraging this equation. Although Achille effectively slays this totemic father, 
preferring instead his African father, the shadow of Oedipus in the epic 
ensures that this displacement does not negate the Aruac father or his 
relationship with Achille. Rather than disposing of this angry father, Achille’s 


48 Omeros also entertains, as Callahan (2003: 76-7) observes, a fantastical aspiration to the 
contrary, whereby natural objects speak animistically. The sea is identified (124) as the main 
object to do so, interpellating the poem and preventing it from summarily speaking the 
Caribbean. This tense relationship between nature and culture we understand in largely oedipal 
terms. 

49 An indication of this relationship is provided by Walcott, quoted in Bruckner 1993: 398: 
‘The Caribbean is an immense ocean that just happens to have a few islands in it? 

50 Burnett (2000: 168-73) locates four Homers. 
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action of excavating and then casting him away rehearses the perverse histor- 
ical fact that Achille’s African ancestors, as slaves brought to the Caribbean, 
were part of the colonizer’s expropriation and destruction of the indigenous 
Aruacs. It is, of course, a version of this act that opens the poem, as Achille 
and the other fishermen fell the ancient trees of the Aruacs.5! That Achille can 
repeat this act, again without recognizing its historical significance, substan- 
tiates the poem’s argument about the integrity of individual cultures and 
about their mutual permeability, since Achille’s effort to efface this culture 
merely results in him being more securely integrated into it. To displace this 
culture is to replace it, and to replace it is, in a sense, to join it. This paradox is 
also visible in Achille’s perception of his own face in an African river, where he 
sees not narcissistic love for his African self, but only the loss of his Caribbean 
self, which is thus preserved (140-1). Far from being dead and gone, Aruac 
culture, as projected in Omeros, persists as one culture, however vestigial, 
among the many others of the Caribbean. 

The multiplicity of fathers, signifying the plethora of cultures in the Carib- 
bean, serves to maximize, in the context of the expanded ‘bisexual’ Oedipus 
complex, the autonomy of the subject. How it does so is, as we have argued, by 
complicating Fanon’s analysis of colonial identity and transposing it into a 
postcolonial context. Integral to this project is the figure of Oedipus, whose 
quest for identity vexes the linear narrative trajectory of the poem implied by 
the shadow of Odysseus much more grievously than Poseidon ever did.5? 
Walcott’s poem, in turn, as part of its larger revision of Fanon’s analysis, inverts 
the father’s abandoning of the son, suffered by Oedipus, and models in the 
narrator a son who adopts fathers.>3 Omeros, then, is not an epic totalization of 
the dramas analysed so far in this book, closing them down and, like a textual 
version of the Bermuda triangle, subsuming them into itself. Its epic magna- 
nimity cannot even close down the poem itself, since Omeros recrudesces in 
1993, as unfinished business, in a dramatic rendition called The Odyssey: A Stage 
Version.>4 What this epic does instead, in an unspoken proleptic conjunction 
with The Black Atlantic, is to plot the field of forces within which these plays 
reverberate after the Cold War and the era of apartheid, at ‘the end of history.>5 


51 This (unwitting) ‘African’ complicity in colonization is also figured at the other end, in 
Africa, as Achille witnesses the abduction and enslaving of most of the village community by 
those who, in virtue of being ‘archers’ (145) rather than gunmen, are characterized as fellow 
Africans (144-8). He retaliates by killing a ‘brother’ (148). 

52 Farrier (2003) writes on the geometry of Omeros in terms of ‘chiasmus’ (33), but does not 
trace oedipal crossroads or triangles therein. 

53 Plunkett, meanwhile, abjectly and poignantly adopts a single son (94). 

54 See Walcott 1993. Commissioned by the Royal Shakespeare Company, this work is a 
dramatic adaptation of the Odyssey, but also, by ironic extension, of Omeros. 

55 Greenwood 2004: 365 remarks the historical absence of Caribbean ‘narratives of reception’. 
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Despite the fraught oedipal quest for, and questioning of, postcolonial 
identity that we have read in Omeros, Brathwaite’s Odale’s Choice, perhaps 
more than any other play under discussion, explodes out of the Black Aegean, 
as an event. It certainly makes the crossing from Ghana to Trinidad and 
specifically to Walcott’s own theatre group there, and it brings with it the 
oedipal question driving much of Omeros: “Who am I?’ The difference is that 
the answer to the question depends upon what Odale chooses to do rather 
than on her epistemic cargo. Hector and Achille do, of course, make momen- 
tous choices in their different responses to the commercialization of St Lucia, 
but these choices are less immediate and shocking because of at least three 
formal factors in their representation: one is that the retrospective narration 
of the epic contains and so mutes these choices, while Odale decides and acts 
in the dramatic present;5° the second factor is that Odale’s choice takes place 
in the context of an agon about choice.” By choosing but not choosing, Odale 
reveals the dialectical intensity of her historical moment. The third factor 
engineers a direct communication of this intensity to the audience of the play 
and it is, specifically, the drama’s ending, in which Odale replaces Tawia and is 
thereby exposed. The question dramatically begged here of the members of 
the audience is: would they now do for her what she has done for her brother 
and thus become, in turn, the public body of postcolonialism?5® 

Walcott’s Trinidad Theatre Workshop answered this question affirmatively 
and materially, by producing the play.59 In doing so, the group also undertook 
another commission which is entailed in the question above: they became the 
next part of the relay of reinterpretation by which the icon of Antigone has 
been transmitted from generation to generation and from culture to culture. 
Since Odale, as we have observed, uniquely accounts for Antigone’s cultural 
perpetuation, by wresting the play’s closing focus from Creon, Odale’s role 
explicitly involves the responsibility of relaying and reinterpreting Antigone, 
within the larger sacrifice that the audience is invited to make as a challenge to 
colonial and postcolonial Creons. This dramatic question about self-sacrifice 


56 Pace Zoppi 1999: 512. See also Burris 1995: 262-5 on the dramatic aspects of Omeros. 

57 Atwood’s Penelopiad (2005) resembles Omeros, as what Hamner (1997) rightly calls an 
‘epic of dispossession, inasmuch as it gives voice to female characters. The choice among voices 
enjoined on the reader, however, as they tell different stories, cannot match Odale’s choice as it 
requires us to decide whether we might do what she has done. 

58 Korang finds a version of this relationship between ‘T and ‘we’ in the epic autobiographies 
of J. E. Casely Hayford and Kwame Nkrumah, and characterizes these two texts in terms 
that contribute to the Black Aegean: Casely’s text appears under the sign ‘Black Orpheus 
and Nkrumah’s under the legend ‘Prometheus Unbound’ (2004: 204-47, 248-75). Orpheus and 
Prometheus indeed speak and operate on behalf of many more than themselves, but our emphasis 
on drama here is on how those whom they represent might respond to the representation. 

59 Burnett 2000: 208-28 argues that Walcott sought to establish an ‘epic drama’ partly a la 
Brecht, within the Caribbean. 
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is thus addressed, in turn, to the audience in Trinidad.©® Will members of the 
audience do for Odale what she has done for Tawia? If so, how will the role of 
Odale be changed? Antigone does figure in Omeros but she does not drama- 
tize and project a critical question, as Odale does. Even though Antigone 
functions initially as a muse, teaching the narrator the Greek word for 
‘Homer’, so that he then invokes Omeros more powerfully, she has no further 
business in or with the poem, which proceeds on the basis of the narrator’s 
experiences and those of the principal characters.*! Having enunciated the 
name “Omeros’ in almost the same breath as she declares that ‘I’m tired of 
America, it’s time for me to go back | to Greece. I miss my islands’ (14), 
Antigone is relegated to the memory of a partly unfinished romance. 
Although the narrator looks for her, fitfully, in Boston, she is neither so 
dangerous nor so significant as Helen and functions ultimately as a means 
to the homosocial relationships in the poem; a prurient Omeros actually asks 
the narrator about the frequency of his sexual relations with her (284). More 
so than Helen and much more so than Antigone, the sea is, in the sense that 
we have considered, the female character of Omeros.®2 

What Walcott’s poem thus furnishes around Brathwaite’s play is the largest 
Atlantic dimension, exceeding in scale even the Pan-African potential vested 
in the play’s representation of Ghanaian nation-building. Preventing Odale’s 
Choice from being absorbed, retrospectively, into this structure, however, is its 
dynamic framing of the question “Who am I?’ so that the answer can only be 
what Odale, and her audience, then do.®3 This action, furthermore, is accen- 
tuated by the fact that it is endowed with a specifically tragic dignity, in virtue 
of the sacrifice that it implies.6* Despite the assertion by Omeros of an epical 
compassing of events, and George Steiner’s famous argument that modern 
tragedy has become impossible, this play, in common with almost all of the 
others in this study, insists on the viability, and reality, of a specifically 
postcolonial tragedy.®> We shall have to return to Africa to confront this 
matter, in the final chapter of the book. In the meantime, we shall trace this 
reversed crossing and yet stop short of the coast of Africa, in order to revisit 
an island that is certainly not in the wine-dark Caribbean but instead is placed 
dramatically on the map of the Black Aegean. 


60 King 2000: 278 notes that Walcott’s group produced the play first as theatre and then as 
part of ‘Theatre Ten, a radio series, commissioned by 610 Radio, with Texaco as sponsor’. 

61 Reflecting on Philoctete in Omeros, Walcott (1997: 242) remarks on the effect achieved 
here of ‘a play by Sophocles jamming with a poem by Homer’. Sophocles’ Theban plays may also 
join the jam session. 

62 See Bobb (1998: 212-16) for discussion of the range of female characters. 

63 Greenwood (2005: 75) cites C. L. R. James’s claim that Greek tragedy is chiefly relevant to 
the Caribbean because of its engagement of the audience’s participation. 

64 Though Omeros itself is dedicated, as is Antigone to Polyneices, to Walcott’s brother, any 
portentous resemblance ends there because the poem is also dedicated to Walcott’s publisher. 

65 See Soyinka’s distinction between epic and tragedy (1976: 2). 
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No Man’s Island: Fugard, Kani, 
and Ntshona’s The Island 


... every island’s but a prison 
Strongly guarded by the sea 
Kings and princes for that reason 
Prisonners are as Well as we 


(Francis Williams, ‘A Double Exile’) 


The Island is an institution. And so is The Island. Which is the better known is 
not easily decided. The question nonetheless is a pertinent one because they 
are, to a considerable extent, comparable institutions: while Robben Island 
has been converted into a museum, The Island has become, especially in the 
post-apartheid era, a ceremony.! What it has also become, especially when 
performed by the original cast of John Kani and Winston Ntshona, is a 
historic event, which enacts, as well as performs, historical forces that are 
still at work. These distinct states may even be related: since The Island is so 
animated as a singular event, it has been successful; that success has entailed 
much repetition in the theatre, and that repetition has in turn caused the play 
to assume the profile of a ceremony. Yet how can it be both at the same time? 
How can the play now feel so formal and yet so forceful? One answer might be 
that it assumes the quality of a ritual, but this notion does not do justice to the 
experience of witnessing the play in performance. We have seen the play in 
two separate seasons of one production at different venues in London, and in 
the second just as much as in the first it had the aura of a singular event that 
brought large forces of history to bear, however symbolically, within the space 
of the theatre.? 

The ceremonial aspect of the play’s performance, especially in the context 
of productions that are revivals of the original, is not just empirically evident 


1 During 2005, there was broadcast on the London radio station ‘Jazz FM’ a commercial for 
‘personally signed lithographs’ by Nelson Mandela depicting Robben Island, as supplied by the 
Belgravia Gallery, London. 

2 The Island at the Lyttelton Theatre, Royal National Theatre, London, 3 January to 6 May 2000, 
and at The Old Vic, London, 22 January to 13 April 2002. This single production was The Market 
Theatre, Johannesburg/Royal National Theatre, London production, supervised by Peter Brook. 
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but has been designed by the actor-dramatists themselves. A programme note 
that accompanied the revival of 1985 reads (Walder 1992: 353): ‘We, John Kani 
and Winston Ntshona, declare every single performance of this play as an 
endorsement of the local and international call for the immediate release of 
Mr Nelson Mandela and all political prisoners and detainees. The implication of 
this performative utterance may be that even performances of The Island not 
acted by Kani and Ntshona are included in this ‘declaration’ by these two co- 
creators of the play. In addition to the empirical impression of ceremony and the 
actor-dramatists’ effort to produce it, there is also the fact that several recent 
commentators record this same impression. Responding specifically to Kani and 
Ntshona’s declaration, Dennis Walder (1992: 353) observes that its identifica- 
tion of the play with this act of protest necessarily dates it. Albert Wertheim, 
meanwhile, registers The Island’s gestures of tribute to that which it acknow- 
ledges as the bygone past, and in so doing, the play seems to reveal that its 
ceremonial aura is not itself stable since it is caused by different factors at 
different times. For Walder, the inertia is produced by the association with 
Mandela’s imprisonment, but for Wertheim, writing later, there is another cause: 


What The Island was at its initial performances is no longer what it is in post- 
apartheid South Africa. At the 1995 National Arts Festival in Grahamstown (6-16 
July), the original actors, Winston Ntshona and John Kani, in a twenty-year tribute to 
the play enacted it once more and shortly thereafter in Cape Town... The play has 
nowadays become a tribute to the suffering and endurance of those imprisoned by an 
oppressive regime and to those who died at its hands...Seeing Winston Ntshona and 
John Kani recreate the roles they premiered twenty years earlier, one feels, too, that 
The Island in a sense is also a tribute to Ntshona and even more to Kani who have gone 
on to distinguished international acting careers... (2000: 99) 


This account is highly sensitive to the impression that the play creates of 
quotation marks dignifying much of its action with the grace of its careful 
observances. While Kani and Ntshona pay ‘tribute’ to the play, the play 
becomes a ‘tribute’ not only to those who fell in the struggle but also to 
Kani and Ntshona themselves, who pay tribute to the play in the first place. 
This notion of the play in revived performance seems empirically correct as 
far as it goes, but there is, as we have already noted, another dimension in the 
experience of witnessing it which goes well beyond this model of the per- 
formance as an inclusive circuit of political and theatrical tributes. Referring 
initially to the genre of ‘the theatre of witness’ which Fugard, Kani, and 
Ntshona pioneered in South Africa, Loren Kruger opines: “This testimonial 
theatre can be said to constitute a virtual public sphere, a site and a mode of 
counter-publicity where South Africa could be depicted as it could have been 
and might yet be, as well as where actual conditions might be critically 
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represented in the guise of dramatic fictions, at times when direct action was 
dangerous or impossible’ (1999: 13). Although the apparatus of censorship 
disappeared with the apartheid state itself, this ‘virtual public sphere’, rather 
than being obviated by this transformation, merely relinquished its virtual 
status and expanded exponentially. Instead of the significance of The Island 
and its public sphere being exhausted by the passing of its constitutive 
historical moment, the play continues its work as an articulation of historical 
forces that do not themselves stop with the destruction of apartheid. Once the 
apartheid state has been dispatched, the virtual public sphere of surreptitious 
protest and envisioned ideal futures becomes crucially instrumental in devel- 
oping the civil society so lacking under the apartheid state and so necessary in 
the new South Africa, however it may evolve. In the particular historical 
context of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission, indeed, as the appar- 
atchiks of apartheid have made, and sometimes refused to make, their ghastly 
revelations, the heroic testimony of The Island on behalf of those who 
suffered, resisted, and ultimately triumphed can seem a timely and topical 
event.? Kruger’s following remarks about the cultural operation of ‘testimo- 
nial theatre’ under apartheid serve to substantiate our larger argument, 
however, that the forces of history that obliterate apartheid not only motivate 
its replacement but were already being organized as a viable alternative even 
before they had accomplished the necessary revolution: ‘In its juxtaposition of 
apparently alien languages and conventions culled from European, American, 
and African practices, this theatre has performed the syncretizing character of 
South African culture...’ (ibid.). Since The Island was already articulating the 
alternative that would replace apartheid, the impression that it still creates in 
performance, of historical immediacy, is quite explicable. 

What may still require some explanation is the fact that this sense of 
immediacy emanates from the play even in the context of two productions 
seen in London, and seen by white Britons at that; the high profile of the play’s 
ceremonial aspect, by contrast, seems totally comprehensible in this context. 
One explanation might be that the well-known investment of Fugard, if not of 
Kani and Ntshona, in a universalizing existentialism derived from Camus’s 
work serves to project a drama of correspondingly universal appeal: we may 
respond individually to the meaninglessness of existence, but we suffer it in 
common, along with the absurdity that results as our individual attempts to 
mitigate it fail. This explanation is qualified, however, by the fact that several 


3 The Truth and Reconciliation Commission was instituted by the Government of National 
Unity as a provision of the Promotion of National Unity and Reconciliation Act, 1995. The 
Commission reported on 21 March 2003. Testimony relating to criminal abuses committed by 
all sides, including the ANC, between 1960 and 1994 was heard by the Commission. See Davis 
(2000) on theatrical responses to the Commission. 
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commentators have plotted the political limitations of Fugard’s existential- 
ism, thus belying any universal appeal ascribed to The Island on this basis.* 
Our foregoing account of the play’s continuing relevance supplies much of the 
necessary explanation of why the play appears so pertinent even in London in 
2000 and 2002: the fact that The Island stages an identity between the means 
and the end of the struggle against apartheid ensures that the play appears 
insistently contemporary, because it can thus refer to either the apartheid or 
post-apartheid eras. There may also be another factor, however, projecting the 
play’s modernity into an international dimension. To the extent that the play 
has been instrumental, as Kruger claims, in transforming South Africa, the 
play seems to offer to a largely white audience in London a fantasized memory 
of agency within history on a grand scale.> There is even a sense in which this 
memory is not entirely vicarious, since the ANC did raise consciousness and 
funds quite effectively in the late 1980s, in Britain at least, by means of a 
commercial campaign of selling merchandise, such as T-shirts, coffee mugs, 
and assorted Christmas gifts, all marked with inspiring mottoes and the 
ANC’s logo. This campaign coincided with the appearance of a sizeable 
political lobby in Britain that opposed, by means of marches and petitions, 
the Thatcher administration’s supportive policy towards the moribund but 
still lethal apartheid regime. 

Notwithstanding this lobby, and the fact that the play has developed an 
international, touring life of its own that has both fuelled and responded to this 
lobby, The Island ultimately holds its metropolitan audience at a distance, 
parading before its members their own Aristotelian investment in the action.® 
This effect of the audience’s fluctuating intimacy with and distance from the 
play will be explored presently, but some cognizance might be taken now, in the 
context of these observations about the play’s dichotomous impact on a 
metropolitan audience, of the uneven, intermittent historical relationship be- 
tween British theatre in particular and its counterpart in the South Africa of 
apartheid. Although South African theatre practitioners, black and white alike, 
imported, produced, and adapted European drama throughout this era, they 
were in some cases prevented from taking their own work to Europe by a state 
that regularly withdrew the passports of those whose work or activities it 


4 See e.g. Diala 2006 and Kavanagh 1985. Walder (2000), on the contrary, reasserts the value 
of ‘the interior’, specifically against Kruger’s ‘public sphere’ (1999). 

5 Carlson (2003: 391) shares a wariness with Kruger (1999: 171) about a spectatorial 
sympathy for the victims of apartheid on the part of those beyond South Africa who were not 
its victims. Both critics read potential complicity here. We add the obvious comment that this 
stricture applies to the criticism that makes it, including our own. 

6 Wetmore notes that there have been ‘German, French, Turkish, American, British and 
Eastern European productions’ (2002: 203). 
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deemed prejudicial to its own interests. Athol Fugard was just one whose ability 
to work internationally was curtailed when he was forbidden to leave South 
Africa between 1967 and 1971. Just as the apartheid state zoned its black, 
coloured, and Asian population internally, so it could circumscribe the mobility 
of its white population externally. This political obsession with zoning will be 
considered later in the context of The Island’s theatrical exploitation of it. 

There was another disruption of the traffic in theatre between Britain and 
South Africa in this period, emanating from the other end of the axis. As part of 
the outraged international reaction to the Sharpeville Massacre in 1960, many 
leading British dramatists collectively imposed on themselves a boycott, whereby 
they would not export, or authorize the export, of their work to South Africa. 
This Declaration in 1963 was succeeded two years later by concerted resolutions 
from Equity, the actors’ union in Britain, and from the British Screenwriters’ 
Guild to forswear performances in South Africa by members of these organiza- 
tions.” The debate that resulted in the dramatists’ decision devolved onto the 
issue of whether cultural contact with South Africa might serve to sustain or 
subvert the apartheid state and its informing ideology. Even though this debate 
involved at least two opposed arguments, the opposition was articulated using 
the common figure of political space: British drama must be allowed to go to 
South Africa or it must be kept away. What is significant about this common 
ground is that it was shared with the Pan African Congress, which organized the 
demonstration at Sharpeville precisely to protest against the pass laws and the 
correlation of race with territory that they enforced. Insofar as The Island now 
creates or allows in a British audience an impression of its sympathetic involve- 
ment in the victorious struggle against apartheid, that involvement must be 
understood historically either as intermittent or as articulated by its contrary of 
disengagement. Either way, the closing of the plot, as well as these historical 
vicissitudes, imposes a limit on our capacity to approach that ending or to 
apprehend ourselves as already contained within it. 

Why we have chosen to begin our account of The Island with reference to a 
fully metropolitan experience of the play’s performance, instead of with an 
‘indigenous’ experience or a distancing, historicizing description of the play’s 
beginnings in South Africa, is because The Island, to a degree not shared by 
other plays treated in this study, comes to us as an established institution.® 


7 The British Musicians Union largely led this international cultural boycott with a policy of 
members not performing in South Africa. Spreading from music to drama, the boycott was soon 
extended to the theatre of sport. The argument about what limits, if any, should constrain the 
boycott continued into the 1980s. See Fuchs 1990: 125-7. 

8 Steadman (1994) identifies a danger besetting ‘adversary’ South African plays that acquire 
international audiences. Framing such plays of the apartheid period within a tradition inspired 
by the Black Consciousness Movement, Steadman anticipates arrested political development in 
the tradition. 
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More explicitly than the other plays, The Island projects what we have been 
calling the Black Aegean. The fact that resistance to apartheid assumed an 
international dimension, encompassing not only diplomacy and economic 
sanctions, but also matters of culture and sport, conspires with the play’s 
acknowledgement and staging of its audience to generate peculiar effects 
which are now compounded by the historical fact of apartheid’s demise. 
Characterized so far as a sense that the performance is both a unique historic 
event and also a ceremony, this experience and the different phenomena that 
it registers are, in fact, internalized within the play as both performance and as 
text; these phenomena, in addition, are correlated with the categories of 
performance and text respectively. The brief of this chapter will be to inves- 
tigate these aspects of the play and to trace the characters’ experience of them 
as both problem and privilege. In doing so, the chapter will argue that the 
ceremonial profile of The Island has been relatively neglected in the criticism 
and that this ceremonial aspect is anticipated in the play itself by its preoccu- 
pation with several literary texts. Although The Island has received more 
critical attention than any of the other dramas treated in this book, and much 
of this criticism is very resourceful, the play, so typically of African drama, is 
not much remarked as possessing literary qualities. Against this trend, and the 
wider critical premise that the literary and the aesthetic are suspect in African 
writing because they constitute a deviation from the political commitment of 
the work, this chapter will argue, in accordance with the book’s strategic 
disposition, that The Island not only possesses a literary profile but is acutely 
aware of this identity in its critical negotiation with the European canon. 
One crucial feature of the play as it has been regularly performed is the fact 
that the original cast, who are also the main part of the team that devised the 
piece, reappear in a number of these subsequent productions. This factor is 
pertinent to the present discussion because it contributes to the effect at issue. 
That John Kani and Winston Ntshona are black South Africans who have 
been subject to the apartheid regime and have themselves, like the characters 
that they play, been imprisoned at its pleasure grounds the drama in a 
historical reality which is then, reciprocally, authenticated as a significant 
body of experience by their dramatization of it. Insofar as they were there and 
did the time, a performance of the play, especially perhaps in the post- 
apartheid era, becomes a historic event; insofar as they were there at the last 
production and the last performance of the play, the present occasion assumes 


9 What the criticism has noted, however, is the ceremony of The Island’s critical success. 
Garuba (2001: 73) attributes this ritual of critical acknowledgement and approbation to the 
play’s conformity with the model of ‘writing back. Raji (2005: 149-50) takes issue with this 
argument. 
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the aspect of a ceremony. This dichotomy between identities is internalized 
within the play and then proliferates as Kani and Ntshona play characters who 
are playing actors playing characters. This metatheatrical dimension of the 
play will be discussed later, but we can note now that the very authenticity 
that Kani and Ntshona embody is, in part, produced by a theatrical slippage: 
although they were both real victims of apartheid, and indeed political 
prisoners of the state, the play is not strictly autobiographical; the slippage 
arises, however, insofar as the play is, in a sense, a biographical representation 
of someone else. 

Norman Ntshinga was a member of the Serpent Players with whom Athol 
Fugard worked from 1963 into the late 1960s and among whom he met John 
Kani and Winston Ntshona. The biographical reference to Ntshinga in The 
Island pertains to a production of Sophocles’ Antigone in which he was cast to 
play Haemon. Before the first night, however, he was arrested and committed to 
Robben Island, whereupon he organized fellow prisoners in a two-handed 
production of the Antigone which was largely based on his own lines and 
knowledge of the play as learned during the previous rehearsals. Just as the 
Haemon in the play will not forsake his Antigone, so this Haemon will not 
be denied his Antigone and so seeks and finds her in the tomb of the prison. 
While the state disrupts the production of the Serpent Players, Ntshinga not 
only repairs this breach but also turns it to account by forcibly interpolating the 
actions of the state into a plot already prepared by the Serpent Players; the 
awesome power of the apartheid state can neither break the play nor resist being 
typecast within it, as Creon. The exquisite irony, in fact, is that the very attempt 
by the state to interrupt the play is what recruits the state into it. One further 
irony, less compelling, is that the state’s prosecution of Ntshinga may not have 
been directed against the play at all but provides the occasion, in any case, of the 
state’s containment. Either despite or because of the state’s priorities, the show 
must go on, as it also did beyond Robben Island, in St Stephen’s Hall, New 
Brighton, where Ntshinga was replaced in the role of Haemon by John Kani. 
Arresting Ntshinga may have gotten him off the streets, in the view of the state, 
but it also generated another Antigone. It also produced a third, after Ntshinga 
was released and recounted some of his experiences in prison to Fugard. This 
testimony is represented in Fugard’s Notebooks: ‘An evening with Norman, who 
was released ten days ago, after two years in gaol—most of that time on Robben 
Island. He talked almost non-stop, acting out his hilarious-terrible stories about 
life on the Island’ (1983: 151). 

What Ntshinga reported, inter alia, and apparently acted out, was the 
production of the Antigone that occurred on the Island. Before The Island 
itself was devised, however, there would be another version of the Antigone 
performed on Robben Island, inflating the total of Antigones associated either 
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directly or indirectly with Ntshinga to four. This effort, staged in 1970, was the 
full-scale production in which Nelson Mandela featured as Creon. Informing 
these four productions were the two variables of location and scale: two took 
place on Robben Island, two elsewhere in South Africa, and the productions in 
both locations were of contrasting scale; there were also several instructive 
constants, including all-black casts, the ethnically mixed audiences, and the 
fact that all performances took place in the looming shadow of a political 
censorship exercised by the state. What crucially emerges from plotting the 
variables, however, is the fact that the productions in prison, on the one hand, 
and those in the theatre, on the other, mirror one another with respect to scale: 
the project in which Mandela was involved re-enacts the scope of the original 
production from which Ntshinga was effectively removed, while The Island 
itself reproduces the two-hander that Ntshinga did manage to mount. Two 
inferences might be drawn from this state of affairs; one is that the apartheid 
state should, in its own interest, have left Norman Ntshinga exactly where he 
was; and the other is that the very authenticity that The Island projects is, in one 
sense, a representation, as one man impersonates another. Neither Kani nor 
Ntshona is Ntshinga, nor has undergone an experience of the Island.1° 

One objection that might well be levelled at our enduring insistence on a 
certain disjunction between the historical experiences of the actors and the 
characters that they play, apart from the charges that it is pedantic, pomo, 
morally irresponsible or any combination of the above, is the fact that nobody 
has said that there is not a disjunction here. It is this very claim to an absolute 
authenticity, however, that opens the programme notes which accompanied the 
production at the National Theatre in London in 2000. Here is Peter Brook: 


In 1974, in London, a play from South Africa burst into the Royal Court Theatre like a 
bomb. On an empty stage, for fifteen minutes, the only sound heard was that made by 
the repetitive movements of two men—two young black actors, moving from one side 
of the stage to the other in a mime of incredible precision: digging, filling wheelbar- 
rows, pushing them, emptying them, digging, filling each of them again. Great drops 
of sweat poured from the two men. Each muscle of their bodies, every fibre of their 
being showed a complete, a crushing reality that they absolutely had to express. For 
them, that empty space was the quarry on Robben Island. (2000: n. p.) 


This account begins by registering, and appreciating, the practice of mimesis, 
whereby the ‘two men’ are identified as ‘two young black actors’ and are said to be 
engaged in ‘a mime of incredible precision’. What follows is a displacement of this 
recognition, as mimesis is superseded by sheer expression." The physical index of 


10 John Kani’s eldest brother was incarcerated on Robben Island. 
11 Noting Fugard’s debt to Jerzy Grotowski, Crow (with Chris Banfield 1996: 17) reads the 
play as providing ‘a truly living moment in theatre’. There is little space for ceremony here. 
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this expression, the palpable substance of it, and therefore the guarantee of 
its truth, is sweat. This property, as we have noted, figures in The Gods Are Not 
To Blame, where Odewale invokes it as what he has invested in the land and what 
therefore causes him to resist the Old Man’s attempted expropriation of the land 
as violently as he does.!2 Despite its apparent guarantee of truth, sweat manifested 
itself in our discussion of that play as an almost ubiquitous function of acting 
and it may be understood in similar terms in the opening scene of The Island. 

Although Brook’s account of the play in performance is by no means 
unaware of the play’s mimetic aspect, and even goes on to admit that the trio 
who make the play have no direct experience of the Island, it subordinates 
issues of mimesis to a reading of the play as an expressionist work.!3 Even the 
actors’ craft is idealized as free expression, since they act in ‘a theatre of life, fed 
by vital street humour. The actors had an innate talent for play, for improvisa- 
tion; they had a swift intelligence, they brilliantly used every cell in their bodies’. 
Improvisation is here the medium through which life can modulate into art 
and art can shift back into life, without the intervention of craft, for which there 
is no room in any case, because ‘every cell in their bodies’ and ‘every fibre of 
their being’ is given over to direct expression; each cell of their bodies incarnates 
the prison cell and so expresses it without any mediation. The price of all this 
expression, as already intimated, is a disregarding of these actors’ experience 
and technique, unless the latter is defined in terms of improvisation.! Experi- 
ence, however, is more difficult to finesse because it entails the notion of 
repetition and is thus conformable with notions of craft, practice, and, indeed, 
with the serial performances that are the mark of any successful play in the 
theatre. Such repetition, furthermore, was much in evidence on the London 
stage in the two performances of The Island that we witnessed, between which 
there were, predictably, many more similarities than differences. 

Whereas Brook wants to mount a trade-off between these practitioners’ 
acting and their action, and to incline the balance in favour of the latter, our 
claim is that these qualities are opposed to one another only as stereotypes, 
which are then eroded within the play, until their underlying qualities are 
brought into a less adversarial relationship.!> Instead of exemplifying only 


2 Ch. 2, pp. 93-4. 

13, Nightingale’s review (2000) of the production at the National Theatre resists this formulation, 
pointing out, for example, the unrealistic age of the actors, and emphasizes instead the actors’ 
technique. Billington’s review (2002) of the same production at the Old Vic, by contrast, largely 
airbrushes away any impediments to the expressive force of the play. Gray (1991) presents excerpts 
from other reviews. 

14 Kavanagh (1985: 96) is sensitive to the same issue. 

15 In Leyshon’s account (1999) of a 1994 production of The Island in Barbados, even the 
moments of rawest intensity in rehearsal almost ritually reproduce those moments attending the 
original production. 
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action, the play in performance internalizes, knowingly, the stereotypes of 
both acting and action and then remodels them. In doing so, it dramatizes a 
question that will bulk large in our ensuing discussion of the play: Under what 
circumstances, and to what extent, can one person speak for, embody, or 
represent others, especially in the network of the Black Aegean that surrounds 
and includes the ‘island’ of South Africa? There will be a good deal to say, and 
perhaps much that we shall not be able to say, on this matter. 

One advantage of confronting, as this play does, the clichés of dissimulating 
acting and truthful action is that this contact avoids the more detrimental 
stereotype of identifying these black actors with the intuitive and the physical, 
to the exclusion of the rational and cerebral.!° The reading of the play and of 
its performance that we are proposing acknowledges both the actors’ tech- 
nique and their engagement with their appalling historical reality. It is a 
reading, furthermore, that accords with John Kani’s account of the making 
of The Island, which he communicated in an interview that took place shortly 
after the play first opened in London in 1973 (Gray 1991: 49-50): 


During those fourteen days of playmaking, dealing with an issue that so deeply 
affected their lives, the tensions grew among the three. Fugard would ask a question 
and Kani and Ntshona would ask each other: ‘If Athol could ask a question like that, 
maybe he doesn’t understand us as we thought he did’. Kani says, ‘Athol is a white man 
in South Africa. John and Winston are black men in South Africa. Sometimes it is 
difficult or even impossible for us to understand what operates in those little white 
boxes. And we fought, and we got very mad and yelled and cried. 

‘Then Athol told us to quit for a while and we all sat down and cooled off. Then 
after a long while he said to us: “You know what? If ever we decided to stop acting and 
to do something else instead, we would still need to be cool and not self-indulgent 
with passion. Because whatever you do—not only as in making plays—takes care and 
patience, not anger.” 

‘You see, Athol taught us that we need our art, not propaganda. We tell a story in 
the simplest form and then we add art to the telling of it’ 


One way of reading this account, of course, is to foreground Fugard’s 
active role in asking the leading questions, directing the overall proceedings, 
and ‘teaching’ a remedy to the others.!7 But there is another way. Even as 
Fugard asks the opening questions, John and Winston do not answer him 
and instead ask questions of one another; they quickly recognize that their 
difficulty with Fugard’s questions derives from sociocultural differences; and 
they already possess, as their own property, the ‘art’ that Fugard proposes as 
the remedy to the impasse in theatrical communication. 


16 Carlson (2003: 384-5) is one critic who appreciates the actors’ ‘labour’. Crow (1992) argues 
for the philosophical, and specifically existentialist, significance of acting in Fugard’s plays. 
17 See Kavanagh’s stricture (1982: 176). 
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However one chooses to construe this account, it confirms the artifice of 
the acting, which Brook downplays, but it also indicates that this artifice can 
work only if it works on a historical matrix, which in this case threatens to 
overwhelm it as it does so. Emerging from this contradiction between history 
and art, between action and acting, is, nonetheless, a play. Within that play, 
furthermore, is nested another that replays the contradiction of the larger 
play’s genesis: just as John and Winston the actors, at least in Kani’s account, 
must manage the contradiction between their history and their art, so John 
and Winston the characters must negotiate between what we shall discuss as 
the various scripts constraining them and the texts that might liberate them. 
Corresponding to these polarities and the accommodations adjusted between 
them, moreover, is the play’s palpable profile in the theatre as both a historic 
event and a ceremony. There are, then, three realms in which the dichotomy 
between action and acting plays out in and around The Island: beforehand in 
rehearsal, then during the rehearsal of the concentric play on stage, and 
immediately afterwards, within the auditorium, this division becomes a live 
issue. Having considered the first and the last of these dimensions, our focus 
now shifts to what lies between the two, which is the heart of The Island itself. 


FAREWELL AFRICA 


The Island is an institution, but it was a crime; its very existence was felonious. 
On one count this play violated the spirit of the laws of apartheid, and on 
another the letter of those laws. The first count was the very constellation of 
the three practitioners who devised the work: such an association of black and 
white people for the purpose of creating and acting a play was anathema to 
the principles of this “Republic’.18 Breuer’s Gospel at Colonus involved a similar 
ethnic mix in its provenance, though there are two important differences 
between these cases: first, the white American Breuer is credited as sole author 
in his collaboration with African-American actors, whereas The Island is 
multiply authored across a ‘racial’ axis; secondly, the South African project, 
unlike the American effort, was illegal.19 To shield their forbidden creation 
from official attention, the three worked privily in a flat in Cape Town lent to 
them by Fugard’s friend, the actress Yvonne Bryceland. The pressures of this 


18 This apartheid South African Republic should not be confused with the present Republic 
of South Africa; the anxiety of the former about plays and their effect on people likens it to 
Plato’s republic, though. 

19 See Chapter 4, p. 210, n. 36. 
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work, as recounted above by Kani, may well have been accentuated by the 
necessity of this confinement, whereby the three men closeted themselves, not 
unlike Frankenstein, to make their Antigone.?° So vigilant were the powers 
proscribing such an association that Fugard was obliged to designate Kani as 
his gardener to secure his visa on the occasion of the play’s premiere in 
London. Only by such self-confinement, paradoxically, could the play escape 
South Africa onto an international stage. Ntshona’s job in a grocery store 
apparently qualified him to travel, but Kani’s lack of employment, other than 
his incriminating job as an actor, required him to act as a gardener.”! 

The second count against the three was the nature of what they cultivated 
in their theatrical laboratory. Any representation of conditions on Robben 
Island was proscribed, and indeed the play was originally titled so that it made 
no obvious reference to the prison. Called Die Hodoshe Span, which in 
Afrikaans means literally ‘the carrion-fly’s work team’ the play in fact alluded 
to a notorious warder on the Island, whom the prisoners had nicknamed 
‘Hodoshe’, after the insect. Acting, in the sense of dissimulation, is thus 
required to ensure that the play can function as a representation at all. Even 
if Norman Ntshinga had played himself in a production of The Island, acting, 
and perhaps much more acting in this hypothesis, would still have been 
necessary, because its function is not only to inflate the play’s authority 
through an appeal to authenticity but also to deflate its authority by com- 
promising that authenticity. How could this play possibly be dangerous when 
it is only a play? 

If the play had once been deemed dangerous to the apartheid state, it would 
of course have become dangerous to its creators. To avert this contingency the 
play was not articulated as a written text until final production, and so existed 
only as action and the memory of action among the three practitioners. It 
then began to assume the profile of a ‘literary’ text after its successful opening 
run in London, when it was published by Oxford University Press alongside 
the other two plays with which it had been performed at the Royal Court 
Theatre: Sizwe Bansi is Dead, The Island, and Statements After an Arrest Under 
the Immorality Act were published as the collection called Statements (Fugard, 
Kani, and Ntshona 1986), in which the first two plays were credited to Fugard, 


20 See Peterson (1994) on the historical development of black South African theatre under 
and against apartheid censorship, as it also evolved. 

21 The audacity of the play’s creation and even the extent of the precautions taken to permit it 
are not exceptional since there was, as Mezzabotta 2000 shows, a tradition of multiracial 
workshopping in South African drama. This tradition continues, and flourishes, in the post- 
apartheid era. Kavanagh (1985: 59-96) vividly explores such cultural activity as the basis of 
‘Town or township drama but is sceptical about the political efficacy of much of this theatre for 
the interests of black South Africans. 
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Kani, and Ntshona collectively and the last to Fugard alone. Apart from this 
political determinant, there was another factor inducing the collective to eschew 
texts as such. While Kani and Ntshona were established as actors rather than 
writers, Fugard’s work at this time was informed by Towards a Poor Theatre, 
written by the theatre practitioner and theorist Jerzy Grotowski. In an interview, 
Fugard described the impact of this work on his own practice (ibid. 4): 


So, as I say, after that run of Boesman and Lena I decided to do something I had 
wanted to for a long time... turn my back on my securities, which is to write a play in 
total privacy, to go into a rehearsal room with a completed text which I would then 
take on as a director, and which the actors—under my direction—would go on to 
‘illustrate’, to use Grotowski’s phrase... My work had been so conventional! It in- 
volved the writing of a play... (emphases in the original) 


Describing his first departure from his established practice into the alternative 
posed by Grotowski, Fugard says (ibid.): ‘There was no text. Not a single 
piece of paper passed between myself and the actors. Three of them. Anyway, 
after about twelve weeks of totally private rehearsals we got around to what 
we called our first “exposure”. This was an experience that lasted for sixty 
minutes.... It was called Orestes...’ 

This practice of devising a play without the mediation of text began in the 
context of a drama that invokes classical Greek tropes, including the trope of the 
hallowed text itself. It was next employed in the construction of the three plays 
that comprise Statements, of which one is another articulation of Greek tragedy. 
While the pressure of censorship and an innovative dramaturgical method may 
be instrumental in the eschewing of text, the common factor of a classical 
antecedent, fetishized as a text, suggests that more is at stake here. This absence, 
and yet persistent presence, of a text is rehearsed within The Island itself, and is 
especially visible at the moment when John is attempting to school Winston, 
and the play’s larger audience, in the plot-line of Antigone. Catechizing Winston 
about this plot, after having rehearsed it on several previous occasions, John 
cannot elicit from him the ‘correct’ answer. Having failed to inculcate the plot 
verbally, John resorts to the expedient of writing it on the floor of the cell with a 
piece of chalk, and indeed this measure seems to work, as Winston applies 
himself to the text and then, for once, repeats its sequence ‘correctly’. 

To do so, Winston must abnegate, and even traduce, his own sense of 
justice, since he has already declared, in ignorance of the plot, that Antigone is 
innocent: ‘No, man, John! Antigone is not guilty’ (201; references are to page 
numbers of Fugard, Kani, and Ntshona 1986). Why he makes this assumption 
is because he is predisposed to identify with her and to project his own 
political circumstances into those of her play. The chalked text on the floor, 
however, is a medium that forges a disjunction and a distance between 
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Winston and Antigone because it establishes a distinction between his version 
of Antigone and the official version of Antigone. In apprehending and 
accepting this distinction, however, he does not relinquish his identification 
with her, since his private judgment of her is permitted its space, alongside the 
alternative. There is even a sense in which this division extends the symmetry 
of their careers: just as there is an official and an unofficial version of 
Antigone, so there is the judicial characterization of Winston and a notion 
of him shared by John and himself. This increased symmetry does not, 
however, entail an intensification, or even maintenance, of Winston’s original 
identification with Antigone, because this symmetry is presented, in part, 
from Winston’s perspective and is there the consequence of that distinction 
between official and unofficial Antigones instituted by the text. As soon as 
Winston recognizes, and accepts, that there is a text, this disjunction, and his 
own disjunction from one of those Antigones, takes place, and the more 
elaborate symmetry that it permits is figured from a more removed vantage 
than the original standpoint of identification which collapsed immediately into 
full empathy with its object. It is this disjunction, and the preceding empathy, 
that enables Winston ultimately to fulfil and exceed the role of Antigone. 

There is an immediate cost involved in Winston’s internalization of this 
text. Not only does it contradict and offend his sense of justice, but it also 
stipulates a whole course of action. It is, consequently, onto this issue of the 
power of the text that the whole dispute between Winston and John devolves. 
Whereas John venerates the text as a record that brings the present into a 
potentially nourishing contact with the past, Winston abhors it as a script that 
projects the present incessantly into the future. Since it is John who first 
canvasses the issue of texts in an explicit form, by actually inscribing one, we 
shall begin by considering his model of text, before turning to Winston’s 
contrasting notion. Although John’s promotion of the text as a record to be 
recalled and observed may seem irremediably regressive, especially since it is 
recycled in the schoolmaster’s media of chalk and talk, it is not simply a 
genuflection to the classical text itself. What the text limned by John directly 
recalls is a performance of the Antigone, and specifically the production in 
New Brighton in which Norman Ntshinga was scheduled to perform before 
he was arrested and committed to the Island: 


JOHN. This, man. Antigone. In New Brighton. St Stephen’s Hall. The place was packed, 
man! All the big people. Front row. .. dignitaries. Shit, those were the days. Georgie 
was Creon. You know Georgie? 

WINSTON. The teacher? 

JOHN. That’s him. He played Creon. Should have seen him, Winston. Short and fat, 
with big eyes, but by the time the play was finished he was as tall as the roof. 


(202) 
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It is Winston who, in his role as Antigone, will provide the counterpart to 
Georgie’s Creon, and who will go higher, as well as lower into the earth. John, 
too, who is evidently replaying Georgie as schoolmaster, will have his oppor- 
tunity to replay Georgie as Creon, even if he will not, thereby, be able to attain 
Winston’s sublimity. 

John’s reference within the play to this historical production generates 
some metatheatrical implications. The text that he sketches out for Winston 
is a record of several freedoms which are thus brought into the prison: it 
records the freedom of the outside world, the liberty to stage a play and the 
emancipation that transpires when an accustomed role is relinquished and an 
unfamiliar, more elevated one is assumed. This text is presented, furthermore, 
as an early version of The Island itself, and of the liberties, however con- 
strained by historical circumstances, that the later, larger play called The 
Island enjoys. Even as The Island depicts the development of an Antigone, it 
also dramatizes its own development, and this self-dramatization is most 
explicit as John scores the record of the earlier production onto the floor of 
the cell, tracing there both the production of the Antigone that Norman 
Ntshinga was obliged to miss and the beginnings of the one that he did not. 
Linking this text and these productions, The Island establishes a relay, at the 
end of which it installs itself as the climax. What The Island in fact represents, 
as its substance, is the struggle to capitalize on that early text, to realize in 
prison the liberties that the text merely records, until the represented relay of 
the play’s production completes its circuit and concludes with The Island 
itself, breaking out of prison and onto the stage, even if not into history itself. 
A further qualification of the play’s final destination and of its ability to trace 
the relay that leads up to it will be forthcoming, but one may still assume that 
The Island’s moment of performance, however constrained, signifies a pro- 
gression from the struggling Antigones that it commemorates and on which it 
builds. 

The freedom to make, and of making, a play, which the text signifies and 
imports into the cell, is utilized by John quite apart from the project of the 
Antigone. At Winston’s behest, he improvises the one-sided dialogue on the 
imaginary telephone. Even though this practice may seem a departure from 
John’s preoccupation with texts, since it is a free improvisation, this ‘dialogue’ 
is pulled back, by an inexorable gravity, towards a text which is especially 
compelling because it is absent: 


And look, Sky, youre not far from Gratten Street. Cross over to it, man, drop in on 
number thirty-eight, talk to Princess, my wife. How is she keeping? Ask her for me. 
I haven’t received a letter for three months now. Why aren’t they writing? Tell her to 
write, man. I want to know how the children are keeping. Is Monde still at school? 
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How’s my twin baby, my Father and Mother? Is the old girl sick? They musn’t be afraid to 
tell me. I want to know. I know it’s an effort to write, but it means a lot to us here. 


(206) 


What is poignantly lacking is a record of the family, its condition, and its 
recent doings, and this lack may even motivate John’s massive investment in 
the record of that other princess and her divided family. When he declares 
that ‘No one is going to stop me doing Antigone...’ (210), the text of 
Antigone may well be functioning as a substitute for the absent text of this 
letter. Even if one princess is not honouring him as one of the mighty dead, he 
can rely on another text to provide the correct roles. The challenge is then to 
ensure that Winston, whom he declares has been ‘married’ (214) to him by 
the manacles, fulfils his role as a surrogate wife. What deflects him from doing 
so, ironically but predictably, is John’s effort to feminize him by directing at 
him a parody of sexual harassment when he is first attired in the costume of 
Antigone. 

There is one other written text associated with John. As soon as Winston has 
refused to observe the text of Antigone, and to play John’s wife, John is 
summoned by the Warden of the prison to be told that his sentence has been 
commuted. After being informed, he is required to sign a document testifying 
to this fact, and he dilates on this matter as he conveys the news to Winston. 
John saw ‘Prinsloo himself. Bastard didn’t even stand up when I walked in. And 
by the way...I had to sign. Ja! I had to sign a form to say that I had been 
officially told of the result of my appeal...that I had three months to go. Ja. 
I signed!’ (212). Bearing his signature here is a record, and this form is precisely 
consistent with his notion of the other texts that he has invoked. The letter 
from his wife is understood as a form of record, and indeed the interval 
between his wife’s last letter and the present moment is ‘three months’ as is 
the period between his signing the form and the resumption of his present, and 
presence, in the world; both texts, furthermore, are moments of liberation. The 
more significant equation, however, is the one that can be drawn between this 
form and the text of the Antigone, on which he places such emphasis: just as 
Prinsloo’s form is the printed text that follows and records the verbal speech 
act of declaring John’s release from prison, so the written text of the Antigone 
records his liberation within the theatre. There are other instances of 
John’s attachment to the past and his operating conviction that it contains 
possibilities: he can remember and sing ‘the song the old man started’ (214) in 
the prison van, whereas Winston initially cannot; and he wistfully recalls 
Winston’s words, ‘Farewell Africa’, as the two of them arrive on the Island 
for the first time. It is the texts, however, that enshrine his values and that 
generate the authority and eloquence that he exerts over Winston. 
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TEXT AS SCRIPT 


Winston, of course, tests these assets of John’s severely. What disposes him to 
do so are two separate but related factors: first, he is a ‘lifer’, already marked, 
unlike John, as intransigently dangerous to the apartheid state; secondly, his 
experience of texts is overwhelmingly negative. So oppressive are texts in 
Winston’s experience that he identifies John’s chalked text with the regime of 
the prison and, implicitly, with the apparatus of the apartheid state: ‘Jesus 
Christ! Learn to dig for Hodoshe, learn to run for Hodoshe, and what 
happens when I get back to the cell? Learn to read Antigone!’ (200). Whether 
percipiently or otherwise, Winston integrates this play and its cultural au- 
thority, as the most hallowed touchstone of the ‘white’ canon, not only into 
the machinery of the apartheid state but also into the whole ideology of racial 
superiority that underwrites it. There are, moreover, grounds for this iden- 
tification that have already transpired before any audience equipped with a 
basic knowledge of Greek mythology: the punitive labours of the two char- 
acters at the beginning of the play resemble, in their futility and repetition, the 
incessant, self-defeating labour of Sisyphus.?? Classical antecedents do not, 
therefore, bode well in this drama. There is even a sense in which John abets 
this identification of the text of Antigone with the regime within the prison, 
and yet he does so with respect to another authority on the Island. The 
proposed production of the Antigone is, after all, part of a larger collective 
project in which other inmates will be contributing pieces to a concert, and so 
John and Winston are answerable to this collectivity just as they are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the prison. John emphasizes this parallel menacingly: 
‘Come! ['m putting this plot down for the last time! If you don’t learn it 
tonight ’m going to report you to the old men tomorrow. And remember, 
broer, those old men will make Hodoshe and his tricks look like a little boy’ 
(200). The incidental irony here is that John and Winston are already aware 
that Hodoshe and the penal regime seek to infantilize them by various means, 
including the short trousers that they are obliged to wear as uniform, and that 
they must drop when Hodoshe enters the cell. 

In encountering the Antigone, Winston is caught, like Antigone herself, 
between two distinct authorities. These autonomous authorities do not, 
however, constitute an antinomy, as they do in Sophocles’ play, because 
they both enjoin on him the same course of action, which is to be Antigone. 
What enables Winston to negotiate these oppressively categorical imperatives 


22 Given Fugard’s preoccupation with Camus, this classical reference may be refracted 
through the latter’s The Myth of Sisyphus. See Wertheim (2000: 93-8) on this linkage. 
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is the fact that he is already inclined to comply with one of them, by deferring 
to ‘the old men’. The authority of these old men could not be in doubt, since 
any likely audience of this play would have known their historical identities as 
Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu, Govan Mbeki, and Ahmed Kathrada, among 
other leading figures of the ANC. Although Winston responds to this author- 
ity and John’s threat quite reluctantly, by listing the tasks of running, digging, 
and reading quoted above, once he does acknowledge the text, the project 
becomes practicable, and even second nature. Why it does so is because the 
two authorities that pressurized him with a single imperative to play Antigone 
then diverge in their requirements as soon as he accedes to this common 
demand: one of them is the voice of the state that separates brothers, and the 
other is the voice of brotherhood. What particularly facilitates Winston’s 
adoption of the role of Antigone is precisely the fact, already discussed, that 
these distinct authorities characterize Antigone herself with polarized iden- 
tifications that correspond to those defining Winston. 

Even as Winston projects himself into the dichotomous role of Antigone, 
his notion of the text remains largely the same, and he duly assumes, as we 
have noted, that it is a script prescribing the future from the present rather 
than a text recording the past in the present; having no acquaintance with the 
prior performance remembered by John, Winston dutifully learns the plot 
and repeats it to him. This assumption of the imperative power of texts, as 
scripts, is in place at the very beginning of the play, as Winston, in the first 
words of dialogue, makes reference to another script: 


WINSTON [calling]. Hodoshe! 

JOHN. Leave him, Winston. Listen to me, man! If he comes now we'll be in bigger shit. 

WINSTON. I want Hodoshe. I want him now! I want to take him to the office. He must 
read my warrant. I was sentenced to Life, brother, not bloody Death! 


(196) 


Winston’s ‘warrant is exactly his script on the Island, prescribing his term and 
conditions, and it has been imposed on him because he denied the script that 
had been assigned to him in the so-called outside world of South African 
society. That first script was Winston’s passbook, which he burned in a public 
act of defiance in front of a police station. To destroy this book that defines 
who he is and where he may travel is the crime that qualifies him to receive the 
second script of his warrant. One crucial difference between the two is that he 
may not have access to the second warrant, having obliterated his first; he will 
simply have to comply with this invisible script, or make up a new one. 
Demanding to see this elusive text is not itself part of such a new script, 
however, because this action replicates the behaviour of another prisoner 
called Sipho, who, as we learn later, has been placed in solitary confinement 
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as punishment for demanding to see the prison’s regulations regarding the 
food. Even Winston’s action of demanding to see the script of his warrant is, 
in a sense, scripted from elsewhere and thereby corroborates his notion of the 
oppressive nature of texts overall. 

There is one sense, however, in which this oppressive reflex can, as both 
Winston and Sipho are aware, be turned to account. Since the scripts of the 
warrant and the prison regulations contain prescriptions that are entailed not 
only on Winston and Sipho but also on the Island itself, the oppressive 
authority of these scripts can be turned against those who implement it. The 
particular advantage of this tactic is that Winston and Sipho are themselves, 
especially in their act of implementing these scripts, obeying the scripts, and 
can thus pose themselves as exempt from the hypocrisy of the agents of the state 
who officially implement them but who, conveniently, do not apply them to 
themselves. A further advantage is that the prisoners’ sacrifice in conforming to 
these scripts is minimal, because the regulations are already so meticulously 
framed and applied with regard to the prisoners, who are their real objects. It is 
the subjects rather than the objects of these documents who will be required to 
make a sacrifice if they are to live in conformity with them. Both the documents 
themselves and the prisoners demand no less than this reciprocity. 

This little campaign of holding the prison staff critically answerable to their 
own authority, by invoking its scripted form, can be seen as a fictional version 
of the historical behaviour of some of the prisoners on Robben Island. 
Mandela himself, who had trained as a lawyer and had established his own 
legal practice with Oliver Tambo, wrote numerous letters of complaint, 
centring on infringements of regulations perpetrated by prison staff, to either 
the head of the prison or to the Commissioner of Prisons in Pretoria. Writing 
to the latter was particularly invidious, because the letter would, in accord- 
ance with the regulations governing censorship, be read first by those in the 
prison about whom the allegations were being made to the higher authority. 
What the prison staff might most like to censor in these letters, they would 
thus be least able to censor, precisely because it referred to them in the context 
of an official complaint. So provoked was the commanding officer of Robben 
Island, Colonel J. du Preez, that in forwarding one critical letter from Mandela 
to the Commissioner he attached the following comment, perhaps in an act of 
self-defence (quoted in Sampson 1999: 244):?5 


He systematically and in a psychological manner brought the reader under the impres- 
sion of his own importance, self-esteem and the very high level at which he as a prisoner 


23 The policeman in Fugard’s play Statements After an Arrest Under the Immorality Act is 
called Detective-Sergeant J. Du Preez. This allusion would probably have been clear to many in 
the play’s original audience at The Space, Cape Town. 
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communicates and clearly creates the impression that the warders, the head of the prison 
and even the commanding officer are of no importance in solving his problems... 

I consider Mandela and the other prisoners in his section as extremely danger- 
ous... their main aim is to create feelings of disloyalty, corruption, abuse of authority 
etc. against the department and its members. 


Indeed, and the very fact of this attached comment purporting to detect this 
‘main ain’ suggests that he has already accomplished it. That the Commissioner 
did not accede to the colonel’s associated request that Mandela be downgraded 
as the penalty for writing such a letter is further evidence of this success. 

This litigious effort to set one authority against itself by means of its own 
script meets with much more limited success in The Island: Sipho is commit- 
ted to solitary confinement, and Winston’s attempt to see his own warrant is 
deflected by John. What Sipho achieves, however, is a demonstration of the 
hypocrisy of the prison regime and of apartheid itself, as they apply an 
authority to others but do not satisfy their own obligations under this 
authority. The implication, therefore, of Sipho’s demonstration, and to a 
lesser extent of Winston’s demand, is that the apartheid state possesses only 
power and has no authority which that power might serve and by which it 
might be legitimated. The limitation of this exposure is that it is largely an 
implication, which cannot be developed and further dramatized by Sipho 
because he is now stationed in a place without drama, where there are no 
other actors and no audience. Nor is Winston’s replication of Sipho’s action 
likely to develop it, since the same punishment would condemn him to the 
same silence and absence. By remaining where he is, however, he retains his 
voice, his body, and, of course, the possibility of performing as Antigone in 
the two-hander that John is scheming. To go into solitary like Sipho would 
generate the additional, and perhaps unintended, consequence of John being 
similarly circumscribed; without Winston he would necessarily be in solitary, 
and, indeed, his remonstration with Winston about the latter’s effort to see his 
warrant may even be motivated by this consideration and particularly by an 
anxiety about the impact of Winston’s absence on his scheme. 

What John proposes as an alternative to Sipho’s disappearing act is not in 
itself very radical. Even though the impetus of the whole play is towards the 
making of John’s play, and the plot is engineered, not unlike a Hollywood 
musical, on the premise of John’s effort to overcome Winston’s resistance to 
doing the show right here, something is lost in this drive. Sipho, and incipi- 
ently Winston, have turned the political authority of the apartheid state 
against that state, and that authority has been exploded, however locally 
and implicitly, to reveal mere power. And there is a telling detail. While 
John pursues his grand design of salvaging a liberating moment from his 
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past, Winston has a more practical worry: ‘I want to try and get some tobacco 
through to Sipho’ (203). Once Winston confronts John’s text, however, and 
can relate its dichotomous definition of Antigone to the polarized identifica- 
tions of himself, certain gains as well as losses become apparent, and Win- 
ston’s developing internalization of the text may even be facilitated by the fact 
that his ambivalence about doing so, expressed by his increasing sense of its 
costs and benefits, is reflected in the text itself, precisely in this form of the 
divided identification of Antigone. His divided response to the text expresses 
his divided self, as split by apartheid, and the divided character within the text 
enables that divided self to function as self-consciousness, aware of the 
relationships among these divisions. Winston’s relationship with Antigone, 
necessarily through Antigone, has begun. 

We are certainly getting ahead of ourselves, but so is John. Before Winston 
can fully countenance Antigone as a double, divided between identities as he 
is, John pushes them together into a premature, excessive intimacy that serves 
only to reveal their abiding differences; they are identical and they are not 
identical. The necessary response to this logical contradiction between iden- 
tity and difference is an explosion of laughter, at least on the part of John and 
the audience. It is this laughter, signifying the contradiction, that sharply 
curtails Winston’s developing identification with Antigone, prompting him to 
become exclusively aware of what may be the most salient and enduring 
difference between them. Having learned John’s text and attired himself in a 
makeshift wig and false breasts, Winston furiously rejects these props and the 
whole project: “‘Here’s Antigone... take these titties and hair and play Anti- 
gone. I’m going to play Creon. Do you understand what I'm saying? Take your 
two titties... T’Il have my balls and play Creon’ (209). There is, however, an 
insuperable impediment to Winston playing Creon, just as there is the 
apparently absolute barrier of gender precluding him from playing Antigone: 
the impediment to Creon’s role, as John quickly observes, is that there is 
insufficient time to learn Creon’s lines. Since John is so heavily invested in the 
notion of text as a record of the past, he cannot, of course, conceive of the 
eventuality of Winston improvising Creon’s words. The two characters now 
confront one another implacably, like Antigone and Creon and like Polyneices 
and Eteocles, except that the issue on which they are divided is the question of 
who is Antigone and Polyneices, on the one side, and who is Creon and 
Eteocles, on the other. It is this issue, moreover, that patently divides Antigone 
from Creon, and Polyneices from Eteocles, as they each suppose that they are 
utterly self-identical and that there is no common factor between them, 
including precisely this common assumption. Once John highlights the 
paradox of Winston’s relationship of identity and difference with Antigone, 
that paradox is transferred to the relationship between John and Winston. 
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This development between characters is in turn registered in the complex 
relationship that it configures between The Island itself and its Greek antece- 
dent, with which The Island is identical in respect of the relationship between 
the main characters but from which it differs in other regards. 

There is another matter dividing John and Winston, quite apart from the 
question of who is who, and this matter indeed constitutes a difference 
between the Antigone and The Island. This issue concerns the value of the 
proposed play. In the course of the agon, Winston makes a damning indict- 
ment of the whole project: 


Go to hell, man. Only last night you tell me that this Antigone is a bloody... what you 
call it... legend! A Greek one at that. Bloody thing never even happened. Not even 
history! Look, brother, I got no time for bullshit. Fuck legends. Me?...1 live my life 
here! I know why Im here, and it’s history, not legends. I had my chat with a 
magistrate in Cradock and now I’m here. Your Antigone is a child’s play, man. 


(210) 


But then, of course, so is Odale’s Choice, and that fact, as we observed in the 
previous chapter, does not necessarily cramp its political style. There are 
several charges in Winston’s polemic, but the one that sticks is the one that 
formulates an opposition between ‘legend’ and ‘history. What makes this 
charge so resonant is the fact that these terms can be readily correlated with 
the categories of text and script that we have been exploring in relation to the 
two characters: legends, in Winston’s account, are simply records so self- 
involved and self-perpetuating that they are unconcerned by the fact that 
the only past to which they refer is their own past, unrelated to any other past 
or reality; history, on the other hand, is the oppressive reinscription of an 
intolerable present in the future, so that reality isa monolith even across time, 
and every day is the living of that agonizing reinscription. Formulating this 
polarity, with such power and prejudice, Winston effectively adds it to and 
correlates it with the other polarities at work, whereupon the play itself stops. 
At this juncture, Winston confronts John, Polyneices confronts Eteocles, 
Antigone confronts Creon, history confronts legend, and The Island and 
the Antigone collide with one another. Stacked so tightly, these polarities 
cause gridlock in both The Island and the proposed Antigone. Unlike the 
Sisyphean labour that opens the drama, when the two characters work both 
with one another and against one another, the exchange in the cell has become 
arrested in the total identity of mutual opposition. There is now no energizing 
difference left in the equation. Only irony remains. In disagreeing absolutely 
about whether to stage the Antigone, John and Winston paradoxically stage 
the Antigone. The very act of dissension enacts, rather than acts out, Sopho- 
cles’ play itself. This enactment, however, does not entail a victory for John in 
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his dispute with Winston, because John is seeking, as we have observed, to 
replicate a particular production of the Antigone rather than Sophocles’ text. 
Opposed utterly to one another, Winston and John find themselves locked in 
a drama that neither of them endorses. How can the show go on? 


SOLIDARITY IN DIVISION 


The answer comes in the form of the unlikely deus ex machina Hodoshe, who 
devised the original labour at the quarry and who now summons John, 
leaving Winston in solitary for several moments. As soon as John returns 
and announces the success of his appeal, the impasse is broken, and the two 
prisoners are returned to a more dynamic antagonism. Even as John com- 
municates the success of his appeal to Winston, their relationship is restarted 
as the crux of their sentences. In place of the static symmetry in which the 
agon concludes is the more mobile, exquisite torment of Winston’s jealousy 
and John’s knowledge of it. Since the symmetry was so exclusive, it permitted 
no place to the apartheid state itself and therefore had to be dismantled, 
because such autonomy is inimical to the prison’s ideological programme. 
The import of this programme is made manifest in the opening scenes of the 
play, which are here re-created by the news about John’s appeal: John and 
Winston’s initial labours are an archetypal scene of racial slavery, and the 
ideological import is that those slaves who will not work in the interests of the 
apartheid state will be forced to work against one another’s interests. This 
principle was certainly becoming lost in the agon. 

The particular form taken by the restored antagonism between the char- 
acters is Winston’s account of how the final three months of John’s sentence 
will unfold and how he will be received in Port Elizabeth after his release. 
Although this elaborate narrative resembles, in its length and imagination, 
John’s resourceful sketch centred on the telephone, it is also distinct from this 
little play because it is a narrative and, moreover, casts itself as a script of the 
future rather than a record of the past, like the absent letter in John’s sketch. 
Notwithstanding these differences, the net result of these two representations 
is the same. Affecting to conduct a relationship between the interior and the 
exterior of the Island, neither is ultimately capable of doing more than 
testifying to the fact that they are incommensurable, because the exterior 
exists only in the past or the future, and not accessibly in the present. To this 
extent, the Island has won because it has dislocated history, and the present is 
merely an empty interior. 
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The overall reading of Winston and John’s relationship that we have 
evolved so far may well seem rather unbalanced, stressing as it does the 
differences and the palpable tension between them.?4 Other critics, indeed, 
such as Russell Vandenbroucke (1985: 128-31) and Albert Wertheim (2000: 
89, 92), have emphasized how the characters compensate for their depriv- 
ation, humiliation, and hard labour by forging a brotherhood, which they 
affirm explicitly: calling one another ‘broer’ throughout, they tend one 
another after they have been brutalized at the beginning of the play and 
they entertain one another by acting out the roles in a cowboy movie and 
in the dramatized telephone call. These critics are right, in our view, to 
highlight The Island’s insistence on the little consolations that John and 
Winston generate in the face of such adversity and that become greater than 
the sum of their parts as a testimony to the humanity of the characters, and 
the actors. One need not, of course, subscribe to the whole package of 
humanism to recognize that The Island, in common with other work by 
Fugard, draws on that powerful discourse, especially by way of its existentialist 
association; nor need one suppose, on the other hand, that the play’s state- 
ment about humanity as such possesses significance only within humanism.?5 
Even within the precincts of an anti-humanist Marxism, for example, the 
principle of ‘species being, and hence of a humanity, is crucially important. 
How the reading of Winston’s and John’s relationship within this chapter 
relates to those of Vandenbroucke and Wertheim is as a supplement to them, 
which shifts the balance by focusing on the divisions in that relationship and 
on the limitations of the characters’ efforts to transcend, or even compensate 
for, their confinement. 

It is a remark in Dennis Walder’s account of the play that provides a 
potential pivot between these readings of resourceful fraternity and our 
more pessimistic interpretation: ‘Despite the anger towards their gaolers 
their punishment arouses, the two men agree they are brothers—although 
the relationship is more like marriage, with John bustling about and nagging 
his slower, more reluctant partner’ (1984: 89). The present chapter focuses on 
the marital rather than the fraternal coding of the relationship, and it does so 
strategically, in the service of understanding the play as a contest between at 
least two distinct models of textual authority advocated by the two characters. 
What also motivates our shift of focus is an effort to take seriously Kani’s 
public, and repeated, account of the fraught business of creating the drama 


24 This fraught fraternal relationship echoes Fugard’s earlier play The Blood Knot (1978). See 
Foster (1982) on this comparison. 

25 Sartre (1948) established an explicit relationship between existentialism and humanism. 
Since this relationship seems equally to apply in Camus’ writing, we infer that it also applies in 
Fugard’s work. 
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and to factor that account into a reading of the play as an allegory of its own 
production across the officially segregated cultures of South Africa. It is in this 
context of the play’s painfully inter-ethnic production that the model of 
brotherhood, which other critics have applied to the central relationship 
within the play, is most telling and most tested; fraternity, far from being a 
purely positive value, is haunted by its contrary of fratricide both in the play 
and in its production. There is, furthermore, precious little sisterhood in this 
largely masculine environment: although John plays Ismene to Winston’s 
Antigone in the opening exchanges of the drama, by seeking to restrain his 
noisy provocation of Hodoshe, this relationship between sisters is not devel- 
oped further. Only in John’s brief supplications that Winston not behave like 
the truculent Sipho (214) and that he not broadcast news of John’s commuted 
sentence (218) does it appear later. Weak sisters like Ismene, who want to go 
on living, and dignified wives and mothers like Eurydice, who die quietly, 
have no significant place in the extreme masculine confines of the prison of 
apartheid and this play about it. 

This rather austere reading of the play’s agonizing genesis devolves, in turn, 
onto our larger argument about its constitutive contest between distinct 
textual authorities. Even though this contest divides the characters, it is also 
a bond between them, just as their ‘marriage’ both encompasses and divides 
them. After the agon has been interrupted by the state and its commuting of 
John’s sentence, however, the marriage is dissolved, at Winston’s aggressive 
insistence, and makes way for a union that is simultaneously more narrow 
and much more inclusive, as our analysis of the final scene will show. 

What Winston dissolves so unceremoniously is, in the event, less a dilapi- 
dated but familiar marriage and more a version of the purely promised 
marriage between Antigone and Haemon which Antigone abjures likewise. 
There is even a sense in which the closing scene of the play, in which John and 
Winston converge again in a kind of manacled marriage, signifies a form of 
the communion within judicial death that Antigone and Haemon finally 
achieve. Although Polyneices and Eteocles are similarly joined in the earth, 
their particular unity in death is never more than implicit in the Antigone and 
so barely registers in The Island. To the extent, then, that John, who has just 
heard of his release, is identified with Haemon at the moment when Antigone 
rejects him, he is further equated, in the historical matrix that is both behind 
the play and explicitly invoked by it, with Norman Ntshinga, who was 
imprisoned as he was poised to play Haemon. Just as Ntshinga’s Haemon 
was incarcerated and then performed on the Island, so Kani’s Haemon is 
scheduled to be released and may thus serve to trace the relay of production 
from Ntshinga’s play to The Island which we now witness. Although The 
Island indeed retraces its tracks metatheatrically, it does not quite complete 
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the circuit and meet itself, where we encounter it, since there is no final 
spectacle of John being released to bring the play out of the prison and into 
the theatre. What happens instead is that the Antigone staged by John and 
Winston takes the theatre into the prison, and the overwhelming implication 
here, of course, is that prison and theatre, inside and outside, were never, in 
the apartheid state, mutually exclusive in the first place.2° Since they are not, 
the inference must be that John’s emancipation would be better accomplished 
within the prison and in the play-within-the-play than in the spurious 
‘outside’ of the prison where there is perhaps even less freedom, precisely 
because those who populate this space must live under the lie that there is 
more.?” By thus figuring the theatre and its wider society of apartheid as a 
version of prison, through the common trope of enclosure, the cyclic plot of 
the play, in which the characters are manacled at the end as at the beginning, 
advertises the sheer necessity of later productions of the play, even as it cannot 
demonstrate the possibility of those productions, since its circularity keeps 
John in the play. 

The sense that the theatre is a prison, nor are we out of it, seems to pervade 
even those productions that address audiences not directly implicated in 
apartheid; the productions in London certainly projected this impression, 
even before the final scene in which the external audience of the play was 
formally aligned with the internal audience on Robben Island. One explan- 
ation of this impression pertains, of course, to the international profile of 
apartheid and its detractors, whereby many were made aware of and felt 
invested in the struggle. Central to this high publicity was the figure of Nelson 
Mandela, who was staged as the world’s most famous political prisoner. In 
addition to this factor, there is the network of the Black Atlantic. Paul Gilroy 
furnishes a telling example of the massive and yet intricate cultural circuitry of 
the Black Atlantic that figured Nelson Mandela as an international icon. 
Taking as his text the cover of a song written in the 1960s soon after Mandela 
was incarcerated, Gilroy notes the conjunction of its remake with Mandela’s 
release and uncovers the cultural complexities of its production (1993: 95): 


A new version of the Impressions’ hit ‘’'m So Proud’ topped the reggae charts in 
Britain during 1990. Retitled ‘Proud of Mandela’ it was performed in interperforma- 
tive tandem by the Brummie toaster Macka B and the Lovers’ Rock singer Kofi, who 
had produced her own version of the tune closely patterned on another, soft soul 
version that had been issued by the American singer Deniece Williams in 1983... It 


26 Wertheim (1987: 237) analyses the concentric configuration of prison, theatre and society 
here. 

27 That The Island was first produced in a theatre called the ‘Space’ is surely beyond 
coincidence. On Fugard’s role in its founding, see Fuchs 1990: 18-21. 
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was produced in Britain by the children of Caribbean and African settlers from raw 
materials supplied by black Chicago but filtered through Kingstonian sensibility in order 
to pay tribute to a black hero whose global significance lies beyond the limits of his partial 
South African citizenship and the impossible national identity which goes with it. 


Working around the pun on Mandela’s release and the record’s re-release, Gilroy 
traces a network of communication that could operate independently of white, 
Western news organizations, even as it here amplifies some chosen signals from 
those organs. It is this amplification, in the event, that accounts for the sheer 
immensity of Mandela’s profile. Another factor intimately associated with this 
channel of amplification, which is itself the Black Atlantic, serves to explain the 
impact of The Island in London in the post-apartheid era. Projected from within 
the Black Atlantic is the Black Aegean, tenuously but vitally linking modern 
Africa, modern Europe, and ancient Greece, as well as reflecting those relation- 
ships across the Atlantic to the Caribbean and the United States. To see The 
Island in London at this time is not only to interpolate the figure of Nelson 
Mandela into the play and thus to be moved, by an imagined sympathy, at the 
spectacle of the prison; to experience this play also activates the tissue of affinity 
between African and Greek cultures established both by earlier well-known texts 
like Soyinka’s The Bacchae and Walcott’s Omeros and by those ‘Afrocentrist’ 
writers like G.G.M. James. Projected to prominence by the Black Consciousness 
Movement, by Bernal’s recognition of their claims, and by the reaction against 
them during the ‘culture wars’, these writers have associated Africa and Greece, 
even if they have not proved a prior relationship. 

As the play invokes the popular identification with the cause of destroying 
apartheid and simultaneously insists on its common affinity, as an adapted 
Greek drama, with both Africa and Europe, the Black Aegean is operating in 
the tracing and tightening of the geocultural triangle. Part of the effect 
whereby the walls of the theatre seem suddenly to enclose the audience at 
the end of The Island is achieved by this double convergence: Europe is 
brought closer to Africa by a play that simultaneously brings Africa closer 
to ancient Greece. Since the Black Aegean is always a late adjunct of the Black 
Atlantic, however, white audiences in the United States have also been em- 
braced by the play, just as much as their European counterparts. By these 
means, The Island has indeed, as Loren Kruger maintains, been a ‘testimonial 
drama’, bearing wide witness to the iniquities of apartheid. 

Even as the play’s dramatic function of identifying its ‘free’ external audi- 
ence with its incarcerated internal audience is compounded by its cultural 
function of compressing different cultures into a suffocating space, this tight 
shackling of cultures constitutes a moment of redemption. Just as the state’s 
manacling of John and Winston together is turned to account by the victims, 
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as they convert their bondage into a brotherhood, so the cultural compression 
that the play instantiates in performance becomes a critical ideal. It is ‘critical’ 
in the sense that it contradicts the principles of apartheid, and it is ‘ideal’ in 
the sense that it offers to replace apartheid. This ideal, however, is not fully 
and instantaneously realized in the theatre at the end of The Island. The play 
does not claim that its theatrical realization constitutes a realization of its 
political ideal by virtue of its mixing of several cultures. Deflecting any such 
complacency is John’s address to the assembled company as he introduces the 
concentric play of Antigone: ‘Captain Prinsloo, Hodoshe, Warders,...and 
Gentlemen’ (223). While the text thus polarizes its external as well as its 
internal audience, permitting no easy reconciliations, one of the perform- 
ances in London in 2002 involved John departing from the published text at 
this juncture by addressing the audience, at least twice, as ‘white liberals. Such 
a pointed derangement of any idealized ethnic harmony reflects well on the 
play’s response to its changed historical circumstances and to its own popular 
afterlife in the United Kingdom and the United States. Even after the demise 
of apartheid, the construction of a multi-ethnic democracy conducting equal 
relations with Western cultures and their putative heritage of classical Greece 
is still a fraught potentiality. There is as little scope for sentiment and 
condescension in this relationship as there is in the manacled relationship 
between Winston and John. Yet there is in the latter relationship a good deal 
of bonding as well as bondage, and it is this element that we shall now take as 
our point of departure in discussing the great issue of this relationship. 


DOUBLE CROSS DRESSING, PLUS AN OUTRAGE 


Having announced the Antigone so magisterially, John continues his type- 
casting by appearing as Creon. In making his unctuous speech, Creon adverts 
to the law and declares: 


A three-lettered word, and how many times haver’t you glibly used it, never bothering to 
ask yourselves, “What, then, is the law?’ Or if you have, then making recourse to such 
clichés as ‘the law states this’... or the ‘the law states that’. The law states or maintains 
nothing, good people. The law defends! The law is no more or less than a shield in your 
servant’s hand to protect you! But even as a shield would be useless in one hand, to 
defend, without a sword in the other to strike . .. so too the law has its edge. The penalty! 


(224) 


Despite Creon’s initial disclaimer that the law has nothing to say or require, 
it comes quickly to resemble the notion of script that Winston recognizes. 
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To this vindication of his understanding of texts, ironically voiced by John as 
Creon, Winston responds, not by pursuing his earlier strategy of quoting the 
textual authority of the state against itself, in the form of his sentence, but by 
mobilizing another authority against the state. Since neither Sipho’s nor 
Winston’s deployment of the state’s authority against itself gained any sign- 
ificant advantage, a second authority is evidently necessary, and Winston’s 
role in the Antigone, which is otherwise prescribed in tyrannical fashion, is 
here freely undertaken because it involves an authority that is autonomous, in 
both the concentric and the larger plays: it is independent of Creon because it 
derives from ‘the laws of the gods’ and it is independent of apartheid because 
it devolves from a classical Greek culture that can, potentially, be claimed by 
black Africans and white Europeans alike. It is apartheid, on this basis, that 
may have a reduced stake in this international, if elite, tradition. 

Although Winston assumes the role of Antigone quite freely, his initial 
relationship with it is, as we have seen, interrupted. What facilitates his 
undertaking of the role is, in turn, the interruption, which is almost a termi- 
nation, of his relationship with John. As soon as John is divided from him by 
the state, Winston must find a new role, and the one that he begins to 
internalize is one that is both available and embodies his own contradic- 
tions.28 These contradictions are, as noted, his definition as both innocent 
and guilty and his ambivalence towards the proffered role of Antigone itself. 
There is, of course, a sense in which Winston has already been acting some of 
the roles within the Antigone, even unbeknownst to himself: in the agon with 
John, as he eschews the leading role, he is, ironically, playing it; after John has 
told him of his imminent release, he is a version of the defeated Polyneices, 
dead but not buried, or buried but not dead, until his isolation, equalling 
Sipho’s, obliges him to galvanize some drama by consciously appropriating 
the available role of Antigone. Even though Winston may well have been 
acting these roles before he consciously commits himself to that of Antigone, 
it is not the case that he is systematically directed by them. Such an inference 
is deflected by the play’s insistence on Winston’s profound ignorance and 
general intractability. He may at first, in a variation on George Santayana’s 
phrase, repeat the past because he does not know it, but that past is only partly 
instrumental in Winston’s recognition of it as his own present. Instead of the 
tradition of Greek tragedy interpellating and dictating this African play, it is 
this play, through one of its main characters, that appropriates this tradition. 


28 Frank 2004 provides an extensive investigation of the necessity and possibilities of role- 
playing in South African theatre during apartheid. Discussion of The Island is at pp. 125-31, and 
includes reference to an unpublished draft version by Fugard, in the Fugard manuscript 
collection, Lilly Library, Indiana University, USA. 
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Once he is installed in the role of Antigone, Winston performs consum- 
mately. Save at the very end, he delivers the correct responses at the correct 
times. What enables his performance is the fact that it both is and is not a 
performance. That his own circumstances and experience approximate those 
of Antigone enables him to internalize the role and project it authentically; 
and this same approximation permits the role, reciprocally, to serve as the 
medium that articulates his experience, with a rhetorical force and precision 
lacking from his earlier demand to see the script of his sentence. The script of 
Antigone is that other script, and, indeed, Winston reads it aloud in the 
presence of his gaolers more effectively than he could earlier have done, since 
his audience now includes the whole community of the prison. Further 
contributing to this increased efficacy is the factor, already mentioned, of 
the second, autonomous authority which the role of Antigone, the Greek play 
and its entire tradition compositely bring to the proceedings. Once Winston 
replaces, or supplements, his initial strategy of turning the authority of the 
state against itself with the agon and its antinomy, a tight monodrama is 
succeeded by the more compelling spectacle of two absolutes in collision. It is 
this scenario that discloses the full freight of the Greek play. Instead of 
figuring only as a figure, as the merely formal expression of Winston’s 
substantial experience, it is a framework of values which projects the sign- 
ificance of Winston’s experience into much wider terms, which then shame 
the state and render its crimes and its victims’ fortitude communicable to the 
international audience already receptive to this instance of the Black Aegean. 
As a consequence of his role-playing, moreover, this significance becomes 
clearer to Winston himself. 

The parallels between the circumstances of Winston and Antigone are 
finally obvious: each violates one law in order to observe another, which 
they deem the higher law; each confronts a superior power in doing so; each 
accepts the consequences of his and her action, even as neither accepts the 
authority of the broken law that enforces those consequences; and each 
obtains a degree of freedom and agency in choosing to contravene the law 
and in thus challenging its authority. There is, however, a limit to these 
parallels. Even before Winston demonstratively departs from his script and 
the parallels that it constitutes, there transpires a set of differences that turn 
on ethnic and sexual identities. What is presented at the end of The Island, 
more evidently on stage than on the page, is the spectacle of a black male actor 
playing a black man playing a black woman playing a white woman. The first 
two elements in the relay are unexceptional, but the third and fourth, and 
more particularly the conjunction of the second and third are another matter. 
The complication here is that Winston has already objected vehemently to the 
identification of him as a woman and has even declared his preference for 
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being characterized as the mere ‘boy’ that Hodoshe would like him to be, 
rather than Antigone. Why he asserts this priority is because he assumes that 
women occupy the lowest position in the social ontology. If they do so, 
however, this ranking is partly a consequence of the fact that Winston himself 
values them as such. Rather than merely recycling a demeaning stereotype of 
women, Winston has already contributed to it. When he taunts John with an 
account of how he will be welcomed in New Brighton on his release, he does 
so by sketching a sexual encounter in which the figure of the woman is utterly 
reified. Identifying her by and with her genitals, he says, “Wet poes, John! And 
youll fuck it wild? (220). 

It is this destructive identification, however, that ultimately permits Win- 
ston to identify with Antigone. Just as apartheid relegates black South 
Africans to the most abject status, so Winston degrades black women further. 
Under apartheid, black people are the most subordinated group, and black 
women, subjected to a corresponding subordination within this group, are 
debased even further, to the level of the lowest of the low. There has, of course, 
been a fairly long-standing recognition of this double oppression within 
African-American and Third World feminisms, but it also figures here, in a 
play produced solely by men about an all-male prison.29 Even though femi- 
nism was not on the cultural agenda in South Africa when this play was first 
produced, and indeed was only a nascent force in the West, the play does 
register and articulate this phenomenon. In doing so, however, it implies that 
this additional subordination is precisely the condition that enables itself to 
be overcome by an empathic projection on the part of a black man who has 
himself been instrumental in that subordination. There is thus a paradox in 
this formulation: since even Winston has abused women, women are the 
lowest of the low; since women are the lowest of the low, Winston can identify 
with them. It is this paradox, in the event, that prevents the circuit here from 
being a mere cycle of degradation. What establishes this paradox and so 
shortcircuits the cycle is an important precondition, already adduced. Under- 
lying this tableau of identifications is that most pathological identification of 
all, whereby apartheid ideology classifies all black South Africans as onto- 
logically negligible. Thus defined, Winston is predisposed to identify with 
those whom he has defined, in turn, as apartheid defines him. This identifica- 
tion is further assisted by the fact that Winston has been an object of his own 
degradation of women in the scene in which he dresses as Antigone and is 
then objectified by John. At least to the extent that Winston resembles a 


29 Rehm 2007 explores how ‘womanizing’ in Antigone and The Island permits male and 
female roles to examine one another. There is some fine discussion of John’s cross-dressing. 
Sarinjeive (2001) surveys representations of gender in Fugard’s plays. 
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woman in this scene, he is disparaged. However specious this redemptive 
identification may appear as a matter of gender politics, it is asserted at the 
close of The Island as a powerful challenge within the prevailing racial politics. 
It is precisely because Winston has abused women and been abused like, and 
indeed as, a woman that he can include women in his final address not only to 
the male inmates of the prison but also to the larger community of those 
suffering under apartheid: ‘Brothers and Sisters of the Land!’ (227). 

Even if gender politics are ultimately subordinated to racial politics in the 
play, they are not foreclosed as rapidly as the preceding discussion might 
imply. They serve to mediate and articulate racial politics significantly, as we 
shall see. How they do so is by extending the implications of Winston’s 
assumption of the role of Antigone. There is a considerable contrast between 
Winston’s dress rehearsal in the cell and his actual manifestation as Antigone 
before the whole prison community. At rehearsal, he merely puts the costume 
on his body and shows the composite spectacle to John, who responds 
exclusively, if parodically, to the sexual signals that it projects. In doing so, 
John makes no reference to any ethnic cross-dressing, and it is this absence 
that implies the presence of a black woman as the figure that Winston, at least 
in John’s ironic reaction, represents. Once Winston is on stage as Antigone, 
however, matters are different. Although Winston’s sexual cross-dressing in 
the cell and John’s reaction to it are in part what enable Winston to identify 
with a black woman, and to bring her onstage with him, this identification 
becomes a preliminary to his ethnic cross-dressing as Antigone.3° By identi- 
fying with a black woman, he is then qualified to project himself into the role 
of a white woman and so becomes a double cross-dresser.3! There is a sense, 
however, in which the white woman in question should be the least likely 
candidate for such imaginative projection. Antigone, after all, is the first 
iconic white princess of European culture. What permits this projection, 
nevertheless, is her degraded status as a political prisoner. Her very trajectory 
within the plot of Sophocles’ play, from a great eminence, accentuates the 
grounds on which Winston might identify with her; her tragic fall from such 
exalted status renders her even more commensurate with Winston, even 
though he has never had the privilege of falling and, in fact, can barely 
count the days of his imprisonment because they are so uniform (221). 
Winston’s relationship with Antigone, however, involves more than an iden- 
tity. Just as these figures were both identical and not identical in the dress 


30 John, as Creon, identifies himself similarly with the figure of ‘Nanny’, ‘the humblest menial 
in your house’ (233), the better to elevate himself on his humility. 

31 Compare the double cross-dressing, based on gender and race, in Omeros (Walcott 1990: 
275), as Achille attires himself in the yellow dress that Helen stole from Maud Plunkett. See Ch. 5, 
p. 266, for discussion of this scene. 
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rehearsal, thus causing John to laugh, so their fluctuating relationship con- 
tinues, and in a manner that we must examine quite closely. 

Winston’s undertaking of the role of Antigone is, of course, much more 
than a mere sacrifice of his own notion of textual authority to John’s contrary 
notion. Although it seems to involve some sacrifice at the outset, both before 
and during the dress rehearsal, this role ultimately appeals to and interpellates 
Winston because of the features that it shares with his own experience. Since 
Antigone brings with her the Antigone, moreover, this sharing entails, as 
noted above, a powerful extrapolation from the experience of two individuals 
into a much larger framework of humanistic values. This extrapolation, 
however, does not involve a reductive abstraction from Winston’s experience; 
on the contrary, it is precisely by means of initially submerging his experience 
in a more general medium that Winston is able to express his experience as a 
resounding testimony. His testimony, in turn, is all the more compelling 
because it speaks not only on his own behalf but also on behalf of his ‘Brothers 
and Sisters’ (227): 


WINSTON [to the audience]. Brothers and Sisters of the Land! I go now on my last 
journey. I must leave the light of day forever, for the Island, strange and cold, to be 
lost between life and death. So, to my grave, my everlasting prison, condemned alive 
to solitary death. 

[ Tearing off his wig and confronting the audience as Winston, not Antigone] 
Gods of our Fathers! My Land! My Home! 
Time waits no longer. I go now to my living death, because I honoured those things 
to which honour belongs. 


Having finally entered the role of Antigone, Winston passes through and 
emerges from it. Observing at first John’s model of the text as a historical 
record that is sacrosanct, he also invokes his own model by scrupulously 
complying with the provisions of that record as he puts it into practice. What 
issues from this momentous intersection of textual models is a whole chorus 
of voices constellated around the single figure of Winston. As he finds his own 
authentic voice in the voice of Antigone’s speech, he also finds the voices of his 
brothers and sisters, for whom he then speaks. 

Even as Winston finds these voices within Antigone’s, he cannot continue to 
speak with her voice and must therefore discard her persona and speak both 
more individually, as himself, and more chorically.32 The final, short declar- 
ation is a complex harmonization of these different voices. There is, however, 
no easy harmony achieved at the close of The Island. The apparent abolition 
of ethnic difference in Winston’s adoption of Antigone’s role, for example, 


32, McNaughton (1994) represents this shift as ‘role-breaking’ (228). It is also rule- 
breaking. 
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Fig. 4. John Kani and Winston Ntshona as John and Winston, playing Creon and 
Antigone, in the Market Theatre’s production of Fugard, Kani, and Ntshona, The 
Island, January 1986 


might instead be seen as a coded representation of the play’s multi-ethnic 
production, which is thus veiled because of the vigilance and sensitivity of 
the state’s censors. The compounded collapse of sexual as well as ethnic 
difference in Winston’s performing of the role, furthermore, can articulate a 
much more scandalous scenario. Since Winston explicitly enters and then 
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Fig. 5. John Kani and Winston Ntshona as John and Winston, playing Creon and 
Antigone, in the Market Theatre’s production of Fugard, Kani, and Ntshona, The 
Island, May 1995 


leaves the role of Antigone, there is a lurking implication of interracial sexual 
congress, as a black man finds his freedom in the body of a white woman. Once 
Winston commits himself to the role and begins to speak in and through it, the 
mediating term of the black woman, so evident in the dress rehearsal, seems to 
vanish and thus to permit a full intimacy between Winston and Antigone. 
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The implications of this scenario are shattering.33 What it constitutes, in 
effect, is the worst nightmare of the apartheid state. The ideology of apart- 
heid, after all, is founded on assumptions about the objective existence of race 
and about the necessity and possibility of segregating racial groups. Racial 
miscegenation, especially as it might involve an element of ‘superior’ white 
identity, is anathema because it not only ruptures the integrity of the official 
racial taxonomy but also perpetuates that rupture through the children 
issuing from that congress. Against this eventuality, the state had instituted 
a whole apparatus of legislation. After establishing independence from British 
colonial rule in 1909, the territories of South Africa were constituted as the 
South African Union, and a policy of racial separation effectively began with 
the Mines and Works Act of 1911. This separation was massively increased 
after 1948 when the Afrikaner National Party triumphed in the parliamentary 
elections. One of the first legislative acts of the new government was the 
Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act of 1949, which even took chronological 
precedence over the Population Registration Act and the Group Areas Act, 
both passed in 1950. The former required all South Africans to register as 
‘Black, “White ‘Asian’, or ‘Coloured’, and the latter extended the hated pass 
laws, which had been instituted in an early form by the Natives Act of 1923.34 
Having begun its programme of intensified racial segregation with the Pro- 
hibition of Mixed Marriages Act, the new apartheid government ramified this 
measure, a year later in 1950, by passing the Immorality Act, which forbade 
sexual relations between people of different racial groups. To enact interracial 
sexual intimacy, even in the displaced form of Winston’s entry into Antigone’s 
role, is to shortcircuit the whole structure of apartheid; to enact this intimacy 
as taking place between a black man and a white woman, rather than a white 
man and a black woman is, furthermore, to challenge apartheid at its patri- 
archal extreme. Since this intimacy is implicit and fleeting, however, it does 
not invoke into the plot the whole structure of the oedipal relation between 
colonized subject and colonizer that is modelled by Fanon. Unlike Rotimi’s 
The Gods Are Not To Blame, The Island does not emplot Fanon’s version of the 
Oedipus complex within colonial history. Although oedipal vestiges still 
rebound in this play, as we shall presently observe, the play at the heart of 
The Island is not centred on Oedipus and has instead advanced to a concern 
with warring brothers, rather than great white fathers and rebellious sons. 


33 Though the criticism does not register this explosive scenario, Moody’s account (1999) of 
an Australian production describes the casting of a (Aboriginal) female actor to play Winston 
and thus demonstrates a sensitivity to the relationship between gender and ethnicity in the play. 

34 Within the ‘black’ group, further official differentiation is recorded in Kavanagh (1985: 2), 
as is the relative absence of such internal analysis of the ‘white’ group. 
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That The Island might register, in Winston’s sexual and ethnic cross- 
dressing, a challenge to the laws of racial and sexual segregation is otherwise 
suggested by the fact that Fugard devised another play that treats the same 
themes. The plot of Statements After an Arrest Under the Immorality Act is a 
fictional version of a real legal case in which a ‘coloured’ male schoolteacher 
and a ‘white’ female librarian were intercepted by the police in the act of illegal 
sexual intercourse. Although these two plays were devised and staged more or 
less contemporaneously, and treat the same issues, there are signal differences 
between them: Statements, in this hypothesis of shared themes, articulates 
them more flagrantly than does The Island; the former play is credited not to a 
collective but to Fugard alone; and Statements was more fraught in its 
production and less successful in its reception than The Island.3> These 
differences from The Island may even be related. Of the various difficulties 
involved in conceiving and realizing the play, one in particular comes into 
clear focus in Fugard’s Notebooks (Fugard 1983: 200): 


My first impulse was to examine the questions of form and structure—this ended with 
me being convinced that the two policemen as an actual stage device were redundant 
if not actually confusing. The police statement was reduced to a programme note, or 
at the most, to a recording that the audience could sit and listen to if they wished, at 
the end of the play which was now going to concern only Errol and Frieda. This 
conviction that the policemen were not needed has remained fairly constant... 
though starting about a week ago I found myself exploring ideas which started to 
involve them again. 


Within this account of the play’s development lurk the figures of police 
who were part of the play’s constitution at the beginning, who were then 
banished in the further course of production, and who then, ineluctably, 
return. The significance of this narrative of the play’s production is that it 
replays the plot of Statements, especially as it is interpreted just a page earlier 
in the Notebooks: (ibid. 199): ‘In the secrecy of darkness, with one of the 
forbidden and therefore coveted women, the man has discovered his penis, 
fostered its erection, had intercourse and so affirmed himself in defiance of 
the white father figure. But the latter discovers him and punishes him with 
castration. Just as this act is initially ‘forbidden’, then committed in ‘defiance’ 
of that injunction, before being exposed and curtailed, so the play’s produc- 
tion features policemen who are then subtracted but finally return. The 
traumatic correspondence in the play’s production to the ‘castration’ of the 
character Errol Philander is a dramatist’s version of writer’s block, signed 


35 Orkin 1991: 159-67 compares The Island with Sizwe Bansi is Dead. 
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quite explicitly: ‘I am now very near abandoning Statements as a flawed work 
which I will never get right’ (ibid.). 

To read this account of the play’s genesis, and impossibility, in a psycho- 
analytic fashion would be fairly easy, especially since this account is punctu- 
ated by a reference to the arrival of Fugard’s dead father in his dreams: 
‘Starting about three months ago, the appearance of my father in my dreams’ 
(198). Since the issue in the Notebooks is just this development, however, what 
the text seems to require is an appropriation of a psychoanalytical reading of 
‘Fugard’ in the service of understanding the larger cultural pressures that 
might be deforming this play’s development. Behind the figures of the ‘great 
white father’ in the plot, of the policemen in the debate about the dramatis 
personae, and of Fugard’s father in his dreams, might be detected the ubi- 
quitous pressure of political censorship, looming over the play’s production 
and seeking to interdict its frontal exposure of the worst nightmare of 
apartheid. The very plot, after all, is predicated on and concludes in the 
searching glare of the apartheid state, as its agents expose to full view what 
ought otherwise to be a private exchange; as such, the plot presciently 
rehearses the trauma of the play’s likely reception within its hostile culture. 
In exposing the special nightmare of apartheid, the play also expresses its own 
nightmare, which is that its exposure of this nightmare will be exposed to the 
state. Those vigilant policemen in the plan of the production, fluctuating in 
and out of the scene, are prototypes of the ‘real’ policemen who might well 
close the whole production and the theatre itself rather than the plot. State- 
ments wants to expose the worst nightmare of the apartheid state, but its own 
worst nightmare is being exposed doing so.36 

By disclosing the nightmare of apartheid more economically and privily, 
The Island largely avoids the oedipal anxiety that seems to beset Statements. 
Even though Winston and John assume, in the final scene, the posture of the 
three-legged man that figures in the Sphinx’s riddle, they are emphatically not 
menaced with any version of castration during their performance of Antigone, 
and the effort of the prison regime to emasculate them earlier is similarly 
unavailing. One significance of this lack of oedipal strife, as noted above, is 
that the relationship between colonizers, or settlers, and colonized subjects is 
not predicated by the play on the model of the vertical family. A further 
significance, which must now be explored, is that the relationship of this 
South African drama with those canonical antecedents that it invokes is 
similarly devoid of an oedipal dimension. 


36 Unlike the other two plays, The Island and Sizwe Bansi is Dead, that Fugard brought to the 
‘South Africa Season’ at the Royal Court Theatre, London in 1973-4, Statements was first 
produced there and then. 
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PLAYING WITH THE LOADED CANON 


That Winston assumes Antigone’s role quite freely has already been estab- 
lished. It is also the case that the earlier altercation between John and Winston 
on the issue of rehearsing the play is not staged as a contest between father 
and son. Two particular features of The Island deflect this implication of an 
uneven, vertical relationship: one is the fact that it invokes neither of the plays 
centred on Oedipus and instead cites the Antigone; the other is that The 
Island, unlike any of the other plays considered in this study, is not coexten- 
sive with its Greek model and instead contains it as a smaller part of itself, 
domesticating it, to a considerable extent, on its own terms.3” In entering, and 
especially in quitting, the role of Antigone, Winston does more than mobilize 
Sophocles. He also invokes Anouilh’s Antigone, which is probably the most 
celebrated incarnation of Sophocles in the twentieth century. Just as Anouilh’s 
Antigone famously departs from her script by declaring that she does not 
know why she is continuing to comply with it, so Winston conforms to the 
overall plot and yet deviates from it by removing part of his costume and 
speaking on behalf of himself and his ‘Brothers and Sisters’. The Island cites 
Anouilh’s play, and conforms to it, not only in its similar conformity with 
Sophocles’ text but also in its similar aberration from the Greek ‘original’. 
What drives this alternating compliance and transgression is another com- 
mon factor, in the cultural circumstances of the two plays. Since Anouilh’s 
play was produced during the Nazi occupation of Paris, it labours under a 
censorship similar to that of apartheid. Both plays must make their way in a 
politically hostile culture by addressing one audience and trying to deflect or 
evade another. 

Even as these two parallels are the means by which The Island invokes 
Anouilh’s Antigone as a closer antecedent than Sophocles, this comparison is 
ultimately relegated to a mere precondition of a contrast between the two 
plays. This divergence is focused, ironically, on the plays’ shared divergence 
from Sophocles. How the former departure manifests itself is in two ways. 
One pertains to the content of these two departures from Sophocles’ text: 
whereas Winston finds his own voice and that of his community in the role of 
Antigone and can then jettison the role on the basis that it is no longer 
necessary, Anouilh’s Antigone finds her commitment, or engagement, only in 
her continuing alienation from the role. Claiming that ‘I don’t even know 
what I am dying for’ (1960: 50), after Creon has disabused her of her initial 
convictions, she persists in the act anyway, precisely because it is a ‘free act’, or 


37 See Mackay 1989 on how The Island reworks Sophocles’ Antigone. 
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acte gratuite, uninscribed by motives, reasons, or causes, and thus subversively 
at variance with Creon’s hydraulically deterministic cosmos. Although critics 
have tended to contain even this negative freedom by quoting the Chorus’s 
opening claim that all real tragedy operates with characters that are similarly 
uncommitted, the Chorus could be interpreted as simply another voice, like 
Antigone’s, aligned with Creon’s but not therefore able to disprove and 
disqualify Antigone’s; there is simply no necessity that the Chorus be under- 
stood as the ultimate authority. However Anouilh’s play is interpreted in these 
terms, The Island contests both readings by dramatizing Winston’s finding of 
his collective and individual identity in Antigone. He takes the role because it 
speaks to him, and then he speaks the role itself before finally relinquishing it. 
The contrast with Anouilh’s Antigone is marked: the role does not speak to 
her, and so she speaks, remotely, to it, before going on to speak it without any 
curtailment. She dies as she lives, in a role that never fits and that thereby 
furnishes the distance enabling her to be conscious of this very disjunction. 

The second contrast between this Antigone and Winston concerns the 
relative publicity with which their deviations from the role are instantiated 
and expressed. The aberration on the part of Anouilh’s Antigone is much 
more private than Winston’s declaration, since it takes the form of an 
admission dictated to her guard within the cell. She says to him, ‘And I 
don’t even know what I am dying for’ but then adds ‘No. Scratch that out. 
Nobody must know that’ (ibid.). Winston’s assertion of his final independ- 
ence from the role of Antigone, by contrast, is addressed to the whole prison 
community and, by the formal conceit of equating the enclosure of the theatre 
with the prison, to a further audience.3* These two contrasts between the plays 
are closely related. Since Anouilh’s Antigone objectively fulfils the contours of 
her canonically inherited role, a crucial condition of her retaining any of her 
fragile negative freedom is that she not communicate it; since any freedom 
that she possesses subsists in her motivation, or precisely in her lack of it, the 
only means by which she can sustain this absence, uncontaminated by the 
codes of Creon’s deterministic state, is by not exposing it to public represen- 
tation. Once Winston, on the contrary, locates in Antigone’s words both the 
voice of his community and within that his own voice, he is impelled to 
enunciate this chorus, which in and of itself, regardless of any message 
articulated, is a manifestation of the virtual public sphere postulated by 
Loren Kruger as the cultural crucible from which alternative new South 
Africas were projected. 


38 Although Winston does seem to echo Anouilh’s Antigone when he declares ‘T’ve forgotten 
why I’m here’ (221), he does so before he goes on to commit himself to her role. 
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What the contrasts between these plays demonstrate is not only different 
modes of engagement with political censorship but also quite distinct re- 
sponses to the canon that they help to constitute. While Anouilh’s Antigone 
invokes Sophocles’ play, along with the canon that it implies, and then stages 
it as a problem which can be evaded but not solved, The Island activates 
Sophocles’ text and the canon, presents them as an intermittent impediment, 
measured in Winston’s response, and then turns them to account. Even 
though the canon weighs more heavily on The Island than on Anouilh’s 
play, in the sense that the latter is itself an additional part of the canon 
impressing itself on the later play, The Island declines to be framed in an 
oedipal relationship with this tradition. A further anomaly in this state of 
affairs is the fact that there is no ethnic tension involved in the relationship 
between the French play and the canon, whereas there is such a tension 
lurking in the relationship between The Island and this tradition. So eagerly 
do Winston and The Island capitalize on the corpus of Greek tragedy and its 
avatars that they also conjure other monuments of European literary drama 
into their ambit.39 Several of Shakespeare’s plays are thus invoked. One such 
presence is that of Othello, with which The Island invites comparison on two 
counts: the relationship between Winston and Antigone is broadly analogous 
to the relationship between the heroic Moor and the white paragon Desde- 
mona; and the dramatic circumstances in which these relationships are first 
revealed involve the common factor of a trial. Just as Winston’s intimacy with 
Antigone recapitulates his own trial and is, furthermore, a trial of his ability to 
sustain this intimacy, so the scandalous relationship in Othello is disclosed 
when Brabantio accuses Othello, before the Duke, of stealing his daughter. 

Although the judgements pronounced in these two cases are very different, 
the format of the trial is a constant, and the relationships themselves are 
congruent. Describing his courtship of Desdemona, Othello indicates that 
their mutual attraction was based on the best version of himself available: “She 
lov'd me for the dangers I had passed, | And I lowd her that she did pity them’ 
(I. iii. 167-8). What Othello sees in Desdemona, and what she sees in him, is 
his ideal heroic self. The other premise of the play, driving the plot by its 
collision with the first premise, is that Othello perceives everything through 
the mediation of Iago. Perceiving his best self in Desdemona but perceiving 
Desdemona through Iago, Othello is quickly confronted with his worst self, 
which he duly becomes. Notwithstanding the very different conclusion, the 
structure of Winston’s relationship with Antigone is quite similar. Only by 
virtue of a mediation that entails an ‘inferior can Winston apprehend his 


39 Steadman (1999: 33) argues that African theatres must generally be understood in such 
‘intertextual’ terms; at least some European drama must be correspondingly regarded. 
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heroic self embodied in a white woman. Iago and the elusive black woman 
impersonated by Winston are the unpromising figures that enable or other- 
wise condition the fit between the real and the ideal in the case of Winston 
and Othello. The difference is that Iago betrays Othello, whereas the anonym- 
ous figure of the black woman is the very means of Winston’s enfranchise- 
ment. This shadowy, anonymous figure, lowest of the low but potentially 
redeemed and redeeming, is, in the event, hauntingly reminiscent of the 
adopted baby girl in Rotimi’s The Gods Are Not To Blame, who is apparently 
forgotten, even by the play itself, but who is still there, within the community, 
as the promise of a new, postcolonial Antigone.*° 

The Island’s citation of Othello is oblique but it forms part of a wider matrix 
of Shakespearian allusion. Hamlet, too, haunts the margins of The Island, 
especially in the vicinity of Scene 4. By recycling the motif of the play-within- 
the-play, the end of The Island invokes Hamlet as well as Sophocles’ Antigone. 
Although this motif may thus seem to import into The Island a purely formal 
aspect of Hamlet, the play-within-the-play is developed here so that it carries 
over from its original setting a thematic function. The concentric play of 
Antigone, framed by Hamlet, is indeed the thing in which to catch the 
conscience of the king, insofar as the play installs its audience in the king’s 
profoundly uncomfortable perspective. It is John’s introduction of the play- 
within-the-play, to the internal audience of the prison community, that serves 
to frame the larger play as a matter of conscience addressed to the external 
audience. Unlike that of the internal audience, the composition of this 
external audience shifts according to where The Island is staged, but a 
common historical factor in its production has been the preponderance of 
white spectators. How John’s introduction of the play-within-the-play poses 
this varying audience with an issue of conscience is by dividing the address to 
the internal audience between the staff and the inmates of the prison. By 
polarizing the destinations of the address, The Island requires that its external 
audience choose, as in the dilemma asserted by Eldridge Cleaver about Black 
Liberation, whether they will be part of the solution or part of the problem. 

Even though the sympathies of the external audience have been systemat- 
ically elicited in relation to John and Winston, that mainly white audience is 
ultimately denied any easy intimacy with the characters, because the play 
implicitly identifies them with ‘Captain Prinsloo, Hodoshe, Warders’. Since 
‘we’ have been encouraged in an agreeable investment in the characters so far, 
our final deflection from this engagement and our unwelcome identification 
with the apparatus of the apartheid state is especially chastening. The effect of 
this shock can be to force a reflection on our ready complicity with the play as 


40 See Ch. 2, p. 116 and p. 134. 
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it invites our identification with the characters; by casting us in the role of 
Claudius, after all, The Island has identified us as fratricides. Challenged here 
specifically, in our failed identification with the characters and in the play’s 
reidentification of us, are any blithe assumptions on our part about a com- 
mon underlying humanity. Even though there are grounds on which to read 
the play so that it accords with the existentialist humanism evident in some of 
Fugard’s other plays, that basis is less secure in this instance because The 
Island is a collaborative venture undertaken with partners who have since 
claimed that there was a radical disjunction between Fugard’s cultural as- 
sumptions and their own experiences.*! Having answered the play’s invitation 
to sympathize with the characters, the external audience is suddenly con- 
fronted with a limit on that sympathy, and this limit serves to question its 
basis and efficacy. Identifying with these characters is shown to involve a 
humanism which has otherwise been instrumental in racial subordination 
since the Enlightenment itself; this confrontation also generates the question 
of whether such an identification can issue into historical action and experi- 
ence beyond the theatrical moment of the play. 

In establishing this limit on the external audience’s sympathy, The Island 
suddenly denies the whole neo-Aristotelian model of pity, fear, and a catharsis 
that confines this identification within the time and place of the theatre. An 
obvious corollary of this denial seems to be that there is a problematic, and 
even oedipal, relationship between The Island and its antecedents. This 
implication, however, is contained by the fact that such a denial of the 
whole neo-Aristotelian edifice is itself part of another tradition. The whole 
of Brecht’s theoretical project is founded on a rejection of neo-Aristotelian 
premises and it is attended, furthermore, by the vast corpus of twentieth- 
century drama that it has enabled, of which The Island is one instance. Rather 
than repudiating all tradition, or all European tradition, John’s introduction 
to the play-within-the-play rejects one such tradition while locating The 
Island squarely in another.42 In doing so, moreover, the play does not 
eschew contact with earlier dramas that cannot historically have been pro- 
duced in conscious accordance with Brechtian theory. The means by which 
the play limits a neo-Aristotelian sympathy is, after all, a scene derived 
from Hamlet. Nor does The Island deny the body of Greek tragedy on 
which neo-Aristotelian theory is ostensibly based. The content of the play- 
within-the-play is not “The Murder of Gonzago’ but the Antigone itself. Such a 


41 See above, p. 280. 

42 Durbach (1993) situates the play in a tradition including Camus, Sartre, Beckett, and 
Grotowski, as well as Brecht. This appropriation is partly a critical response to Kavanagh’s 
criticism (Kavanagh 1982: 170-1) that the play does not invoke a tradition, or traditions, 
including Fanon, Cabral, Nkrumah, Achebe, and Ngugi. 
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reappropriation of Greek tragedy, by disengaging it from neo-Aristotelian 
tradition, is, furthermore, anticipated by Brechtian theory itself, as it aligns its 
own principles with the practices of Greek theatre: ‘Greek dramaturgy uses 
certain forms of alienation, notably interventions by the chorus...’ (Brecht 
2001: 210). Not only does The Island join Brechtian tradition in repudiating 
neo-Aristotelian tradition, but it also aligns itself with Brechtian tradition in 
reappropriating Greek tragedy from that neo-Aristotelian monolith. Any 
implications of oedipal strife in The Island’s relationship with this putatively 
monolithic tradition are muted by the play-within-the-play as well as by the 
emollient alignment of The Island with Brecht’s critique of the monolith. To 
invoke the Antigone, as the final scene of The Island does, certainly activates 
the curse of Oedipus, but the Antigone also contains that curse by deflecting it 
from a present and continuing conflict between sons and fathers and by 
devolving it instead onto an apparently concluded confrontation between 
two brothers. So far is The Island concerned to disavow an oedipal element in 
its relationship with the canon, it sidelines the oedipal associations attending 
Hamlet even as it mobilizes that play. Only the play-within-the-play, which is 
itself appropriately a segment, is abstracted from Hamlet and integrated into 
The Island. Such a mitigation of the themes of incest and parricide, conse- 
quent on trying to catch the conscience of the king, effectively emphasizes the 
aspect of Hamlet that is concerned with the conflict between two brothers. 

The matrix of Shakespearian allusion entailed by The Island includes more 
than Othello and Hamlet.43 The very title of the play seems to gesture to The 
Tempest, and The Island’s generic profile of ‘prison drama’ can be seen as 
retroprojected onto the earlier play to elaborate this nominal reference. Like 
The Tempest, The Island formally converts the theatre, by stressing its confines, 
into an island. Also contributing to the implied equation between the two 
dramas is the theme of fraternal opposition as it actuates Shakespeare’s play: 
the premise of the plot is, after all, Antonio’s usurpation of Prospero’s 
dukedom. More pertinent to The Island, however, and much more instru- 
mental in allowing The Island to import The Tempest into its precincts, is the 
polarization in the latter play of Ariel and Caliban. Just as the mercurial Ariel 
is liberated at the end of the play, while the earthbound Caliban must remain 
confined, so the imaginative John is favoured with a commuted sentence, 
while the bluntly pragmatic Winston stays in place. 

This citation of The Tempest, unlike the invocations of Othello and Hamlet, is 
more than a reflection on The Island’s capability in trafficking with the mighty 
European canon. While Sophocles’ Antigone, the three plays by Shakespeare, 


43 See Orkin (1991: 235-48) on ‘the Shakespeare connection’ in the apartheid system of 
education and culture. 
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Anouilh’s Antigone, and Beckett’s Waiting for Godot collectively figure the 
beginning, middle, and end of the canon, as it is summatively addressed by 
the play, The Tempest has more to say for itself when imported into this island 
bleaker than its own.*4 It is specifically the role of Prospero, as imported into The 
Island, that serves to develop the play. Insofar as John and Winston are respect- 
ively identified with Ariel and Caliban, the role of Prospero is correlated with the 
apartheid state, or at least with the authorities Prinsloo and Hodoshe who 
administer the dark, powerful magic of the Island. This correlation possesses 
particular resonance because it corroborates the established critical reading of a 
colonialist subtext in The Tempest. The thrust of this reading is that the play 
articulates the necessary trials and providential triumph of a colonialist dis- 
course voiced by Prospero, as he educates and civilizes all except the irredeem- 
able Caliban. Refusing to accept the regime of education offered by Prospero, 
and loudly asserting a prior claim to the island, Caliban serves to justify 
Prospero’s severe colonial rule. The only limit on this rule, as detected by 
some of the criticism, is precisely this insubordination on the part of Caliban. 
Deployed within The Island, however, The Tempest articulates a more resource- 
ful version of anti-colonialism, because the role of Prospero is circulated, 
equitably and to different effect, among the characters. While Prinsloo and 
Hodoshe act out the most imperious version of Prospero, John, in a less 
overbearing but still insistent manner, brings Winston to Antigone, just as 
Prospero superintends the convergence of Ferdinand and Miranda. Obsessed 
by texts, John also reproduces Prospero’s attachment to his books as a means of 
power over others; and the consequence that confirms this parallel is that 
Winston, like Ferdinand and all the other characters, is subject to the pressure 
of texts mediated by another. 

Winston’s turn as Prospero comes at the very end of the play, when he 
suddenly manifests himself as a deus ex machina, energetically dispensing 
justice. In doing so, however, he subscribes to a notion of textual authority 
that is distinct both from John’s notion and from that of the prison authorities. 
Whereas John understands texts as linking present and past positively, and the 
prison authorities use scripts to perpetuate the present into the future, Winston 
momentarily figures an alternative future when he speaks as, to, about, and on 
behalf of the dispossessed of South Africa. The phrases ‘Brothers and Sisters of 
the Land!...Gods of our Fathers! My Land! My Home!’ (227) constitutively 
enact a community and, furthermore, ground that community in a large time 
and a place which they claim are its own. Even as these phrases thus detract 
from the models of textual authority characteristic of John and the Island itself, 


44 Of these plays, Fugard directed Waiting for Godot, comprising an all-black cast, in 1962 at 
the Rehearsal Room, Johannesburg. See Fugard 1983. 
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they also mobilize these models and coordinate them with the radical alterna- 
tive of a text that can generate futures different from the past, from the present, 
and from other futures. Winston’s projection of this future, of course, is 
articulated in the terms of a text from the past and seeks to perpetuate itself 
just as assertively as do the ordinances of the apartheid state. What Winston’s 
speech emphatically does not seek to do, however, is to reconcile the different 
interests that these models of textuality express. There is simply no accommo- 
dation with the racial subordination that is associated with the state’s model of 
perpetuating the present in the future, even though Winston employs a version 
of this authority to project his ideal into a future where it might be realized. By 
investing in these different authorities, furthermore, his speech prevents any 
one of them from precluding and so prevailing over the others. 

More than John’s version of Prospero, the prison’s version, or even Shake- 
speare’s version, Winston’s Prospero is miraculously resourceful. What makes 
him so are two factors: one is this ability to conjure with the different models 
of textual authority, coordinating them to propel his ideal; and the other is his 
ability to transform himself from Caliban into Prospero. Whereas John 
figures instantly as a peremptory Prospero, later resembling Ariel, and 
Hodoshe and Prinsloo are already staged as figures of power, Winston is 
radically distinct from Prospero. A crucial index of this distance is the fact that 
Prospero segregates Caliban from Miranda, as well as the fact that Caliban is 
given no place within the play’s final dispensation. In The Island, by contrast, 
not only does Winston, as a version of Caliban, conjugate symbolically with 
the forbidden woman of civilization, whom we have otherwise identified as 
Antigone, but he also invents himself as his own polar opposite, Prospero. 
There is a significant contrast here between John’s casting of Winston and 
Winston’s casting of himself. Whereas John, when he performs Prospero’s role 
as director, casts Winston as a Caliban that might be reinvented as Ferdinand, 
Winston identifies himself first as Caliban and then as Prospero, thereby 
fulfilling Caliban’s political ambition, and indeed on Caliban’s own terms, 
which precisely do not include him being rehabilitated as an interstitial figure 
like Ferdinand. By accomplishing this extreme transformation, Winston 
establishes himself as a much more resourceful mythic artist than John. 


VOICE AND LAND 


Despite his initial resistance to ‘legend’, and his corresponding investment in a 
‘history’ that is ungratefully hostile to him, Winston ultimately brings these 
two categories into a mutual relationship in which the force of history serves 
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to animate the otherwise dead form of classical myth, while this myth 
reciprocally allows a moment of critical transcendence within that history. 
What emerges from this relationship is neither another decorous adaptation 
of Greek tragedy, nor the historical confrontation and transformation that 
Winston previously tried to provoke, but political drama itself. Myth and 
history, as they collide in the play, dialectically produce drama. In doing so, of 
course, they dramatize a constitutive relationship between Greek tragedy and 
more indigenous South African theatre, even though that relationship seems 
less critical than in other plays addressed in this study.45 The broad achieve- 
ment of Winston as character has been endorsed in the theatre where Winston 
is an actor, insofar as this theatre is where an impression of The Island as 
ceremony, on the one hand, and as historical event, on the other, is palpable. 
Just as Winston coordinates myth and history to produce drama, so perform- 
ances of The Island have been registered, by those spectators cited at the 
beginning of this chapter, as both the form of ritual and the force of history. 
What the play-within-the-play claims merely for itself, spectators have ratified 
and, moreover, accorded to the whole play. 

This drama, so produced, seems to be an advance on both John’s static 
notion of the mythic text and Winston’s principled, but blinkered, immersion 
in his historical present. The limited political potential of John’s dramatic 
scheme of staging the Antigone on Robben Island is exemplified in the scene of 
instruction where he inscribes the text of the play on the floor of the prison 
itself. Not only is this text limited by its insistence on being obeyed and by its 
inscription into the very fabric of the prison, which is itself an institution 
compelling obedience; it is also circumscribed by its politics of ‘colour’. 
Writing the text in what is probably white chalk on a dark surface merely 
inverts the established relationship between the black and white of printed 
text and between the black and white of South African society. That black 
South African actors can stage a version of Sophocles’ Antigone in the prison 
of apartheid certainly explodes the nexus of shared cultural assumptions that 
allows the ideology of apartheid to avail itself of the exclusions inherent in a 
classical European culture, but it does not in and of itself constitute an 
adaptation of that culture to the needs and aspirations of those prisoners. It 
is Winston’s measured but impassioned coup de théatre that effects this 
transformation. 

Although Winston’s final achievement is evidently a departure not only 
from John’s model of textual authority but also from his own, there is a sense 
in which this departure fulfils the object of his own prior model, even in the 
course of achieving so much more. The objective to which Winston gears his 


45 Balme 1999: 149-52 outlines indigenous modes in township drama. 
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notion of the text as sheer prescription is that of exposing the script onstage, 
along with the hypocrisy of its own failures of performance. Hammering on 
the door of the cell, he demands to go to ‘the office’ and to hear the precise 
words of his ‘warrant’ (196), so that this script might be denied any power 
otherwise vested in it by its clandestine location offstage. Among its other 
accomplishments, the play-within-the-play forces onstage a number of texts 
that have been lurking in the wings, accumulating a brooding power over the 
action on the stage precisely by their studied absence. Once Waiting for Godot, 
The Tempest, Hamlet, Othello, and other versions of Antigone, along with 
other plays that readers of this study will be able to supply, have been obliged 
to present themselves, their power to script the action is more defined, and 
they can then be appropriated within Winston’s project as plays-within-the- 
play-within-the-play. 

The figure of a canonical counter-discourse internalizing its objects in 
order to turn them to its own account is, of course, a standard construct 
within postcolonial theory, but The Island renders this figure more literally 
than do most such texts and, indeed, much more literally than do any of the 
other plays with which this study is preoccupied. What enables The Island to 
do so is its generic profile as a prison drama, articulating its characteristic 
themes by capitalizing on its formal structure and projecting that relationship 
into its theatrical production. There is within postcolonial theory, however, 
an alternative spatialization of the conquest of one text by another, and in 
this formulation the dominant text penetrates and occupies the subject 
text. Described in this fashion, of course, the dominant text behaves in 
accordance with the sexualized stereotype of colonization itself, and it may 
even be the case that this spatial image is most appropriately applied, with the 
requisite irony guaranteed by postcolonial analysis, to specifically colonialist 
texts. It need not be so exclusively applied, however, and there are evident 
advantages in deploying it as an alternative, or complement, to the charac- 
terization of canonical counter-discourse as engorging its monumental 
objects. Although The Island chiefly depends on the latter conceit, there is a 
sense in which it has it both ways. Even as it internalizes its canonical 
antecedents by obliging them to share its own cultural confinement, 
it effectively infiltrates and occupies them in the dialectical discourse of 
Winston’s final testimony, as he turns the Island into ‘My Land’ and ‘the 
Land’ of his ‘Brothers and Sisters’ (227). Unlike Winston, Caliban remains 
trapped in a canonical counter-discourse, unable to progress further, in the 
sense that he internalizes Prospero’s language only to curse Prospero with it. 
Winston goes much further. The Island has already, like The Tempest, turned 
the theatre into an island, and Winston’s achievement is to abolish that island 
both by converting it into a ‘land’ and by reversing Prospero’s original magic 
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to remake a theatre in which his collective and individual claims on that land 
can be voiced. How he achieves the latter effect is, as we have seen, by entering 
John’s text to use Antigone’s voice, until he finds his own voice there and 
literally departs from the text in doing so. As he departs from this text, 
however, it does not quite slip offstage, back to its origin at a privileged 
distance from the powerful transformations onstage. In compelling this text 
to relinquish its transcendence in the wings and to be counted within the 
community of the prison as on the side of the inmates of apartheid, Winston 
effectively tattoos the text with a version of the convict’s serial number. Just as 
The Island is densely inscribed by the Antigone, so the Antigone is overwritten, 
and hence contained, by The Island. 

To this extent, therefore, that Sophocles’ Antigone cannot now be witnessed 
without bearing witness to and for The Island, the latter, later play has become 
the original, and the earlier play has become the adaptation. Although the 
other dramas treated in this study also effect this historical inversion in 
relation to their classical ‘models’, The Island, because of its greater inter- 
national impact, does so more comprehensively. The strategic significance 
of this historical inversion within these plays’ project of canonical counter- 
discourse is that this new temporality reverses the ‘mimicry’ theorized by 
Homi Bhabha as a structural component in the relationship between indigen- 
ous and colonial cultures. By imitating the late-coming colonial culture, as 
though it were ‘the original’, indigenous cultures participate in a perversion of 
history and chronology; by successfully overwriting European classical works 
as ‘adaptations, however, the plays treated here correct the historical sequence, 
without being obliged to ignore the resources of colonial culture as they do so. 
None of these plays, of course, countenances a rejection of ‘European’ artistic 
products, precisely because they do not suppose that those artefacts were 
exclusively created or owned by colonial cultures. Classical Greece can be 
common property, even though it must first be reappropriated from an 
unjustifiably exclusive appropriation on the part of colonial cultures. How 
The Island differs in this respect from the other plays considered, and indeed 
from Omeros, is that its dramatized reappropriation is addressed more directly 
and rhetorically to the colonial subject, as represented by Winston. 

There is thus no early release for the Antigone, or indeed for any of the other 
canonical texts that The Island demystifies by forcing onstage. Like Winston, 
who is the character to enter the Antigone, this text becomes a lifer, marked 
forever by its appointment with The Island, which it scores reciprocally. To a 
lesser extent, the other plays by Beckett and Shakespeare that have been men- 
tioned are also marked in this manner, insofar as none of them quite leaves The 
Island behind. They are even permitted places within it, as potential compon- 
ents of the concert to which the play-within-the-play itself contributes. While a 
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“Zulu war dance’ (199) is specified as one other contribution, further offerings 
are said to be in preparation. And they may be needed. Even though apartheid 
has gone, and Winston, like Antigone, brings brothers together, the warring 
brotherhoods of the postcolonial world are not so easily reconciled. Whereas 
the Island has become a museum, the forces of history have not yet been 
emancipated from the forms of representation that apartheid provoked.** The 
Island is not yet no man’s land. 


46 Ndebele (1991) asserts the necessity of this emancipation. 
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History Sisters: Femi Osofisan’s Tegonni: 
An African Antigone 


‘The play does not end: 


(Femi Osofisan)! 


Femi Osofisan’s account of the gestation of his drama Tegonni, in the ‘Preface’ 
to the published play, is as follows (1999a: 10; all references to the play are to 
page-numbers of this edition): 


As I approached the airport in Lagos to fly to Atlanta ... I remembered the story of 
the British colonisation of Nigeria and the defeat of my ancestors. And I remembered 
the valiant story of Antigone. The two events—one from history, the other from 
myth—would help me add my voice to the millions of other small voices in Africa, all 
shouting unheard and pleading to be set free. 


Even though this passage purports to be an explanation, it remains quite opaque; 
the two stories, from history and from myth, are not clearly coordinated within it, 
and even if they are successful together in enabling the playwright to ‘add his 
voice, it seems that he will still be ‘shouting unheard. The passage is also 
anomalous in context, because the Preface in which it appears consists of a 
denunciation of the political situation in late 1990s Nigeria—constituted by the 
warring brotherhoods that The Island invokes—and does not show much interest 
in the colonial period, or indeed in the Greek. Yet Tegonni stands out for its direct 
engagement with the colonial encounter, within an oeuvre which otherwise 
concentrates on post-independence society and culture. Even when Osofisan’s 
other plays do deliberately model themselves on specific antecedents, these are as 
likely to be celebrated Nigerian plays as they are plays of any Western canon, and 
thus to contribute to the overall focus on the period after independence.” 

If we do pose the question ‘why Antigone?’ then, Tegonni offers a complex 
answer, involving discourses both of colonialism and of postcolonialism, 


1 Osofisan 1977. 

2 Apart from Tegonni, modelled on Antigone, the corpus includes Who’s Afraid of Solarin and 
Midnight Hotel, which look back to Gogol and Feydeau respectively, but also the more 
challengingly named Another Raft, after J. P. Clark-Bekederemo’s The Raft, and No More the 
Wasted Breed, after Soyinka’s The Strong Breed. We shall go on to suggest that this Antigone 
also has in its sights The Island and Odale’s Choice. The play is thus considerably more open to 
antecedents than is, for instance, The Gods Are Not To Blame. 
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of history and of myth, and perhaps most importantly, of resistance and 
compliance and the relationships between the two. As a character from Greek 
myth and a character in this play, Antigone is poised on the productive 
cusp of these pairs and oppositions. The play thus displays the dialectical 
quality, and the metatheatrical self-consciousness, that are regarded as highly 
characteristic of Osofisan’s theatre.3 In Tegonni the metatheatricality is put to 
a specific political use, and this is partly because it refers to the theatre that is 
the subject of this book, namely the corpus of African and African-American 
plays modelled on the tragedies of Oedipus and Antigone. 

Of the three pairs of oppositional concepts in the previous paragraph— 
colonialism and postcolonialism, history and myth, resistance and compli- 
ance—at least the first two need some exposition in terms of Osofisan’s other 
writings. Tegonni is the only play in our study that actually stages colonialism, 
and it is perhaps no coincidence that it is late, first published in 1999; it bears 
comparison with Dove’s The Darker Face of the Earth, which dates from 
the mid-1990s but returns to the scene of historical slavery in the early— 
mid-nineteenth century.4 As far as the term ‘postcolonial’ is concerned, 
however, other writings of Osofisan, as we noted in Chapter 1, have been 
very suspicious of this label. In Jeyifo (1995: 122) Osofisan claims, in line 
with other critics like Ahmad, that postcolonialism is an invention by and 
for Western and westernized intellectuals. More specifically, he castigates 
Gilbert and Tompkins (of Post-Colonial Drama) for the assumption that the 
dichotomy of metropolis—colony, or centre—margins, is still of relevance. 
We quoted the passage in Chapter 1, but it bears repeating here: 


[The assumption is that] all our work continues to privilege the “Centre-—by which is 
meant a former colonial country in Europe, and that we still take this ‘Centre’ as the 
focal point of all our activities of resistance in Africa. Thus, all we do is prefigured as 
a continuous act of ‘writing back’ to an ‘Empire’ ... and hence is perennially a 
‘counter-discourse. This kind of reading therefore presumes, that is, that we continue 
to acknowledge the overweening presence of an ‘Empire, in which our roles are 
not only subaltern but are also an automaton gesture of response to the presence 
of the ‘Other, ... It is no wonder, then, that their whole book is devoted to analysing 
the plays we write, and all the strategies we employ, as merely strategies to deconstruct 
the presence of colonization, as opposed to what they really are—attempts to confront, 
through our plays, our novels and poetry, the various problems of underdevel- 
opment which our countries are facing, and of which the threat of alienation and 
the potential erosion of ethnic identity constitute only one of the outward signals. 
(1999: 3) 


3 See e.g. Wetmore 2002: 191, Budelmann 2005: 132. 

4 In contrast, Gospel and Island are probably set in roughly contemporary times, while Odale 
and Gods are not obviously time-specific at all. See Ch. 2, p. 84, for an observation on the 
significance of the refusal, in The Gods, to be bound to a specific time-frame. 
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The legacy of colonialism, Osofisan suggests, persists in the West’s inability to 
see what is really of concern to the nations of Africa—which is no longer 
colonialism. 

Such strictures make it even more intriguing that Osofisan should have 
written a drama which, both in its ostensible setting and in its engagement 
with a canonical Western text, can be so readily characterized as postcolonial. 
If a binary, oppositional sense of ‘postcolonial’ works only partly for this 
drama, however, we may mobilize the more extended significations permitted 
by Moore-Gilbert, quoted in Chapter 1 (1997: 12): ‘cultural forms which 
mediate, challenge and reflect upon the relations of domination and subor- 
dination ... between (and often within) nations, races and cultures, which 
characteristically have their roots in the history of modern European coloni- 
alism and imperialism, Like most of Osofisan’s work, Tegonni trains its deadly 
gaze on the internal military kleptocracy which has typically run Nigeria 
since independence, so that the neo-colonial ‘relations of domination and 
subordination within nations’ (italics added) are subject to a penetrating 
critique. On the other hand, there is no simplified nostalgia for a pre-colonial 
period, as the play’s nuanced portrayal of the Yoruba characters indicates. 
Offering an independent history of the ‘colonized’ both pre- and post- the 
Western occupation, Tegonni may be termed ‘postcolonial’ partly because it 
rejects the notion that the colonial period is the defining moment of the 
African experience.5 

While ‘colonial’ and ‘postcolonial’ constitute a pairing or opposition that is 
implicit in Osofisan’s preface to Tegonni quoted at the start of this chapter, 
‘history’ and ‘myth’ are quite explicitly put into a complex relationship. 
Whereas Winston in The Island initially rejects ‘legend’ because it is unable 
to overcome the power of brute ‘history’, but subsequently works both to- 
gether to produce drama, Tegonni offers a spectrum of relationships between 
the two ranging from opposition to identity. We noted earlier that the other 
play from the 1990s, Rita Dove’s The Darker Face of the Earth, could be 
understood in terms of ‘performance as memory’, and Osofisan also suggests 
of Tegonni that it constitutes an act of memory, with an implied purchase 
on ‘history’ (Jeyifo 1995: 128). An incipient tension obtains, however, between 
this kind of statement and the characteristically postmodern aspects of 
Osofisan’s dramaturgy.® For instance, in the same interview Osofisan says 
of the colonial period that it is interesting primarily as drama; as history, 


5 See the related discussion in Ch. 2, pp. 84-6. 

® See e.g. Gandhi 1998: 167 on connections between postcolonialism and postmodernism. In 
the same vein, Olaniyan (1999: 74) writes of Osofisan’s dramaturgy that it displays ‘a consum- 
mate dramaturgic sophistication and openness that takes us a few steps beyond Bertolt Brecht. 
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it cannot be rediscovered but only reinvented (121). This is a formulation that 
renders problematic the operations of memory. Even in Osofisan’s description 
of the play’s gestation, as quoted above, both ‘colonization’ and ‘Antigone’ can 
be referred to either as ‘story’ (‘myth’) or as ‘event’ (‘history’). With its 
disjunctive texture of interrupted flashbacks and other temporal distortions, 
the play itself is aware of the way that the two categories of history and 
myth imply one another, but it does not thereby condone any wholesale 
collapsing of the material horrors of lived experience into an undifferentiated 
and anodyne narration. Instead, introducing the Greek heroine Antigone into 
the colonial scene, the play will strive to coordinate what cannot, with what 
can, be imagined differently. Bringing with her a discourse of resistance to 
overweening authority, but simultaneously signifying the history of subjection 
to colonial power, Antigone will mobilize a metatheatrical self-awareness that 
can only partly liberate the play from its generic affiliations with tragedy. 

This final chapter will bring some strands of the book’s discussion together 
by focusing on the play’s versions of the colonial and the postcolonial, and 
by investigating how its liberatory politics intersect with its explicitly 
metatheatrical invocation of Antigone. Our discussions will end with an 
examination of the play’s generic affiliations, which canvass, necessarily, the 
tragic force of the Greek antecedent, but which release the Antigone-figure 
into the comedy of a happy ending. 


VERSIONS OF THE COLONIAL 


Although it might be assumed that for an Antigone-drama set in Africa the 
source of the oppression would be provided by the figure of the colonial 
occupier, the situation in the Antigones assembled by this study is in fact 
more complex. In The Island, as we have seen, the forces of apartheid are 
indeed what must be opposed, but there is also a power-struggle that develops 
in the prison cell, between Winston and John. In Odale’s Choice Creon may be 
less a white colonial occupier than representative of the indigenous elite who 
have often been responsible for the failures of the post-independence period in 
various African states. In Tegonni, the dramatic texture of the play is composed 
of the complications that it brings to bear on the primary opposition between 
British and Yoruba. This primary opposition can be read most clearly through 
the figure of Lt.-General Carter-Ross, but it is modified by the representation 
of relations such as the friendship between the District Officer Allan Jones 
and the Revd Bayo, the romantic association between Jones and Tegonni 
herself, or the adoptive fatherhoods that are legible throughout the play. 
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The conflict between the Yoruba and the British is crystallized, even to 
the point of caricature, in the figure of ‘Lt.-General Carter-Ross, who is the 
governor of the southern colony of Nigeria’ (28), otherwise known as ‘de big 
white man, “Slap-My-Face” the big Oyinbo from Lagos’ (47). It becomes clear 
on p. 57 that he will play the Creon-figure, when a note received from him, 
and read out on stage, explains his plans for the disposition of the bodies of 
the two brothers of Tegonni, the Yoruba princess who will be the protagonist. 
With the physical arrival of the Governor (60) comes a fully fledged discourse 
of colonialism, which even includes a notion of the ‘white man’s burden’ (131): 


[We] hammered the Union Jack down their throats, and made them sing “God Save 
the Queen”! For if you didn’t do that, they would quickly resort to barbarism, to 
cannibalism, to living like apes. That’s why we have endured to stay here, in spite of 
the heavy toll we pay, we ourselves, in human lives! Against the fearsome fevers, the 
murderous dysentery, the foul and fetid air! 


Despite this marginally more positive version of the enterprise, the empire is 
most often represented, by Carter-Ross, in simple racist terms of white and 
black (64), with the whites needing to ‘take a firm control’ because ‘that’s 
what these niggers respect!’ (65), and because otherwise, if the whites permit 
‘Chaos! Rebellion! All my work undone!’, then ‘they'll begin to eat each other 
again!’ (114). As the play progresses, Carter-Ross enters more fully into this 
role, so that he strips himself even of the kind of legitimacy that accrues to the 
Greek Creon. We do not actually see the Governor before we are apprised of 
his announcement about the two princes’ bodies, so he can never appear, as 
the Greek Creon does, as the leader of a community that is under threat in 
the immediate aftermath of war. Instead, Carter-Ross is kept offstage 
while the events that he has put in train start to unfold, and any legitimacy 
that he might possess is quickly dispelled by the growing certainty that he 
is driven chiefly by a desire for violence. Although his discourse is of the 
whites’ civilizing mission, he very swiftly displays an escalation of physical 
assault: he is sharp with the Revd Bayo Campbell (61), explodes with rage at 
the visit from Bayo’s choir (64), aims a slap at a Yoruba Elder’s face (86), 
threatens to kill Tegonni with his own hands (119), and even struggles 
violently with Allan Jones the District Officer, a white man (121-2). Tegonni 
sees through the Governor almost immediately, and in the scene of 
their confrontation in the marketplace, says that ‘Anyone can see it in your 
eyes... You're one of those with the lust to kil? (81). When she goes in 
disguise to the Residency, to try to threaten him with a gun, he more than 
lives up to her expectations: ‘And now, I am going to have a real pleasure in 
killing you myself, bitch!” (119). In the subsequent scene, his underlying 
violence also becomes clear to Allan Jones, who realizes that the Governor 
is nothing but ‘a killer’ (121). 
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Linked to this aggression is the fact that Carter-Ross invokes and dismisses 
the law at will. In this he is comparable to the Creon of Sophocles and of 
Odale’s Choice. To the Elders he claims that ‘Orders are orders, and must be 
obeyed. Laws cannot be twisted to the tics of eccentrics’ (86), but he is then 
ready to ‘raze the town’ (114) in pursuit of Tegonni and her women friends, 
and to execute Tegonni himself, in defiance both of any legal procedure and 
also of the fact that, as Allan’s wife, she is ‘no longer a colonial subject’ (120). 
Finally, as he collapses during the concluding riot, he cries out ‘Let her be sold 
instead, to slavery down the coast. Just like her ancestors!’ (138). He thus 
negates the very purpose, namely the cessation of the slave trade, that he 
claimed the civilizing British came to effect (61). 

The Governor thus illustrates the situation that the Revd Bayo Campbell 
explains on p. 55: ‘Yes, you've built an Empire as you boast to us. You've 
conquered our people. But so what? That’s the power of guns, not of civil- 
isation. Any brute with a gun can give orders!’ On one level the calculation 
‘guns vs. civilization’ is a fairly straightforward deconstruction of the colon- 
izer’s pretensions and an awarding of the moral high ground to the colonized, 
who, when the colonizers have all the guns, are left as the repositories of 
civilization. But the play persists in re-examining the calculation, for instance, 
in the important scene between Antigone and Tegonni, where Antigone 
claims that she has given up the practice of resistance because no such thing 
as ‘civilization’ exists; ‘guns’ are the only reality and there is no alternative to 
the stark exercise of power. 

Bayo’s formulation also gives added resonance to the scene where Tegonni 
goes in disguise to the Residency and confronts Carter-Ross, armed with a 
gun (114). Like a classic bully the Governor immediately crumbles in the face 
of her threat and bargains for his life with whatever counter comes to hand. 
Tegonni’s gesture of overwhelming force works, then, but only, in fact, up to a 
point; when Carter-Ross indicates that he could have revenge on Allan, 
Tegonni capitulates and gives up the gun (118). Carter-Ross then predictably 
tries to kill her with it and is only stopped by the arrival of Allan (120). 
Tegonni has lost the encounter, and it is worthwhile considering why; is it that 
she, as colonized, still occupies the moral high ground and will not embrace 
the necessity to take the lives of others, or is it that she does not in fact 
fully recognize the situation that she is up against?” The efficacy of Tegonni’s 
acts is an issue that will concern us again. 

The violence that Carter-Ross brings with him is one significant element of 
the relationship between colonizer and colonized, but the play takes care to 


7 Tf the latter, she would be like Marshal at the end of Morountodun, and perhaps like Saluga 
in No More the Wasted Breed. Osofisan’s drama is very clear-sighted about the failings of its 
revolutionaries. 
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show that it is not the only possibility. In most of the earlier scenes the British 
seem not to be of any great importance to the Yoruba, not even as a looming 
offstage presence, and no British character appears on stage until a third of the 
way through. The early scenes suggest that the Yoruba continue with their life 
almost autonomously; they are organizing marriages, practising traditional 
healing (Chief Isokun is waylaid when about to set off for the bush, to pick 
medicinal leaves, p. 18), and maintaining their traditions of song and dance 
without apparent interference. The play’s version of events is borne out by 
Appiah, who writes that most Africans of the colonial period were living in 
societies ‘where lives continued to be largely controlled by indigenous moral 
and cognitive conceptions. He notes the ‘essentially shallow penetration of 
the colonizer’ into the life of the colonial subjects: 


But the fact is that most of us who were raised during and for some time after the 
colonial era are sharply aware of the ways in which the colonizers were never as fully in 
control as our elders allowed them to appear ... We all experienced the persistent 
power of our cognitive and moral traditions: in religion, in such social occasions as 
the funeral, in our experience of music, in our practice of the dance, and, of course, in 
the intimacy of family life. (1992: 6-7)8 


Corresponding to this representation, the play suggests, as well as the more 
familiar relationship of dominance and subjection, the possibility of a rela- 
tively peaceful existence side-by-side. 

Another possibility canvassed by the play is that colonizer and colonized 
could maintain more or less serious friendships. The representation of such 
friendships introduces a complexity that undermines both Carter-Ross’s 
polarized division of black and white and any simplified notion of the 
historical experience of both colonizer and colonized.° In the play the prom- 
inent example of such friendship is that between Allan Jones, the District 
Officer, and the Revd Bayo Campbell. Their joking provides much of the 
humour of the early scenes, and their relationship of nominal hierarchy is the 
subject of such friendly banter between them that the actual lived power 
structures seem to lose their charge. Bayo has brought a suit of native clothes 
for Allan, and says (53): “When you accept to be the surrogate father of a 
bridegroom who comes from a bush country where they have no culture, then 
you have to think of everything for him!’ To which Jones replies, ‘Is it the 
land of her majesty the Queen of England I hear you describing like that, 
you primitive?’ It is at this juncture that Bayo makes his point about guns: 


8 Cf the autobiography of Wole Soyinka (1994), which introduces the British only at the end. 

9 See on this topic e.g. Jeyifo 1995: 128. The play here corresponds to what Dove wishes for 
her play, that it may lead us to ‘think about the actual people involved, their joy and pain and 
complexity. It’s not all good and bad’ (1999b). 
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‘Any brute with a gun can give orders’ (55), but Jones defuses the situation with 
the ‘order’ to open a bottle of scotch. This elicits from Bayo the comic 
performance (56): “Who am I, poor colonial priest, to disobey imperial orders? 
Bottle, I open you in the name of her majesty the Queen of England!’ Such 
exchanges do not quite lose their aspect of hierarchy, but they can also find its 
comic dimensions, and occasionally invert it. A similar possibility is canvassed 
earlier on in the drama when Kunbi, one of Tegonni’s women friends, is 
reminiscing about how Tegonni came to be engaged to Jones. ‘So of course, 
even though he’s not circumcised—oh yes, we know how barbaric they are 
in such things!... Our Alake fell head over heels in love with her suitor!’ (46). 
No such inversion is complete, of course, because the humour of the utterance 
depends on our knowing that the British have the power to enforce the 
epithet ‘barbaric’ on the Yoruba, whereas the inverse is not the case. 

It is no coincidence that these more cheerful moments come during the 
early scenes of the play, before the entry of the Governor. When he arrives, like 
Creon in the Greek Antigone, he polarizes the community drastically, causing 
the disaffection which he thinks to have unearthed. Tegonni claims in her final 
speech (135): ‘ I was never much interested in politics. I refused to involve 
myself in the rivalry between my brothers. All I was interested in was my 
dancing and my bronzes. It takes the exposed body of her brother to politicize 
her fully and to make possible her acts of resistance. The other Yoruba also 
grow angrier as the play unfolds and leaves behind its more positive early 
scenes. When Carter-Ross’s orders to expose the body are made known, Bayo 
immediately sees that they have put Allan Jones in danger (58), whereas the 
District Officer has previously been described by the Yoruba in terms of 
affection (e.g. 46). In further response to the planned outrage, the Yoruba 
characters bring up a series of charges against the colonial occupiers which 
had played no part in the early scenes of the drama. Tegonni’s friends, for 
instance, had drawn a contrast between Allan and other white men they have 
known. ‘He was always different’ from the missionaries who ‘fought their 
wars in the beds of our women, made adulterers of mothers, and ‘created 
havoc among virgins’; “We are used to the whips of the white men, not their 
kisses!’(46). But when the exposure of the corpse of Tegonni’s brother is made 
known they turn on Allan (59), and subsequently hold him, almost as much 
as Carter-Ross, responsible for what has happened (78, 118). Other Yoruba 
start to speak explicitly of their defeat and its bitterness, again in ways that are 
absent from the opening scenes. In the scene where the Elders plead with 
Carter-Ross for Tegonni’s life, Chief Isokun says, ‘we are a defeated people, 
and we know we have forfeited our right to respect’ (84), and Tegonni’s final 
speech echoes this acknowledgement of defeat: ‘A defeated people have no 
rights. They have no dignity. They have no freedom’ (134). Although relations 
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between black and white seemed capable of positive construction at the start 
of the play, the Governor’s insistence on a basic incompatibility has brought 
about exactly that. 

The projected marriage between Tegonni, the Yoruba princess, and Allan 
Jones, the white British District Officer, is the logical extension of the more 
positive versions of the relation between colonizer and colonized. Since it is 
also, as Osofisan notes, the point at which colonial logic collapses from the 
inside (Jeyifo 1995: 125), the play makes clear that miscegenation does not 
have to resort to incest in order to dismantle the contradictory assumptions 
that drive colonialism’s desire.!° Since it is entered into freely and is not a 
matter of forced sexual submission, the marriage between Jones and Tegonni 
resists the inscription of male colonizer violence on female colonized body 
that so often characterizes such encounters, and thus undermines the system 
of control and hierarchy that Carter-Ross believes must characterize the 
relations between black and white. To fuel Carter-Ross’s anxiety further, 
Jones finds value in Yoruba culture and happily adopts some of its customs 
(46, 55), enacting non-oedipal and non-aggressive modes of cultural trans- 
mission. Carter-Ross meanwhile can only describe the marriage in the crudest 
of terms: “You catch the smell of some black arse, and you forget!’ (64); 
‘You see your first black tits and you go giddy!’ (121). In fact it is this 
marriage, rather than Prince Oyekunle’s dissent and the burial of his body, 
that constitutes the ultimate challenge and provocation to Carter-Ross. Jones 
begins to realize what is at stake when the Governor refuses to reconsider the 
prohibition of the burial, exclaiming ‘General! You did not come to celebrate 
my wedding! (65). Later on, after Tegonni has confronted Carter-Ross at 
the Residency, he sees in the aftermath of the fight that ‘you planned it! You 
sent that corpse here deliberately to stop my wedding!’ (121). The marriage 
which offers a persistent critique of and alternative to Carter-Ross’s version 
of colonialism is not, however, itself a simple solution, as we shall see below. 

Preparations for the marriage occupy the first full scene, after a Prologue 
(13-15) and a dreamlike sequence set on the boat of Yemoja, the Yoruba 
water-goddess. Many dramas of Antigone, European or African, open with a 
scene between the two sisters, and introduce the dilemma of the burial. Here, 
however, there is a considerable departure from tradition, since the scene 
convenes the three young women friends of Tegonni, with Chief Isokun. As 
the scene proceeds it becomes clear that the young women are prevailing on 
Isokun to stand in for Tegonni’s dead father at her wedding ceremony, which 
is due to take place this very day (20). Tegonni’s story unfolds over the next 
few scenes, including the meeting with the character of Antigone and the 


10 See Chapters 2 and 3. 
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wedding celebrations, until the wedding party comes across the corpse and 
Tegonni’s story intersects with the plans of Carter-Ross. 

Even before this point, however, Tegonni’s wedding attracts anomalous 
attention; surely any ‘Antigone’s’ wedding should be subordinated to the 
fraternal relationship that will drive the heroine to her death. In the Greek 
Antigone marriage is notoriously downplayed, to the extent that Antigone 
does not want to sacrifice any part of her goals for Haemon, and she quite 
frankly states that she would not have buried husband or child in defiance of 
the city (Il. 905-7, our translation): 


Never, if it had been children, whose mother I was 
nor if a husband of mine had died and was rotting 
would I have taken up this task against the will of the citizens. 


Departing so noticeably from the Sophoclean precedent, the play Tegonni 
seems to beg comparison instead with Anouilh’s Antigone, which does fore- 
ground the heroine as a desiring, romantic subject.!! The play thus offers to 
construct a tradition where it looks back to more than one ‘original’, perhaps 
putting the notion of the original into question, but also eschewing the 
‘oedipal’ move that we have identified elsewhere whereby the African play 
delivers direct access to the Greek. Tegonni thus envisages a model of tradition 
that is expansive and largely free of conflict. 

The attention that the interracial marriage attracts is largely negative; 
desperately troublesome for Carter-Ross, the marriage turns out to be very 
awkward for the Yoruba too. Although Isokun in the opening scene does not 
mention colour, he does insist on the necessity of cultural identification: 
‘She’s making a grave error and you know it! Why can’t she find someone 
among us, among her own people? ... It’s never been heard of, that a woman 
of our land, and a princess at that, would go and marry one of these ghosts 
from across the seas’ (20-1). The women friends counter by explaining that 
Tegonni could not find a suitor among her own people: “You know how the 
Asipa broke off his engagement with her, when she insisted on joining the 
guild of carvers. And how no man since then would propose to her’ (20). 
Yemisi reminds Isokun that “Tegonni has always been different, and you’ve 
loved her for it! and points out that Isokun himself was responsible for 
introducing Tegonni to the DO in the first place (21). We shall return later 
to this issue of Tegonni’s difficult placement among her people, but for now 


11 Anouilh is listed as one of Osofisan’s formative writers in Jeyifo 1995: 120. See also 
Osofisan’s partly tongue-in-cheek remarks about ‘plagiarism’ and ‘signifying’ (ibid. 131). In 
this interview Osofisan also cites The Island as one of the ‘African Antigones’ in which company 
he places his drama. The tradition, as we shall see more clearly towards the end of this chapter, is 
increasingly African itself. On Anouilh in The Island see Chapter 6, pp. 309-11. 
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we can note that the marriage, as much as the burial, exposes the fault-lines 
among the Yoruba as well as in the colonial culture. 

The interracial marriage has also proved troublesome to contemporary 
audiences, especially in the United States, although such complaints are 
apparently not echoed in Nigeria itself. In an interview about the first 
production of Tegonni, Osofisan says (Jeyifo 1995: 127): ‘I was always con- 
fronted, each night of the performance of Tegonni, with angry questions 
particularly from the black sisters ... Quite a number were extremely dis- 
pleased with Tegonni’s relationship with [Jones] ... The reaction in Nigeria, 
I know, would have been different; mixed marriages have been with us a long, 
long time!’ This is an enlightening inconcinnity, given that the play in its 
characteristically postcolonial trajectory from Lagos to Atlanta offers to 
construct a commonality between two locations in the Black Atlantic, which 
it is also well placed to interrogate. When the ‘Note’ in the front-matter of 
Tegonni lists ‘race relations’ as one of the play’s topics (11), it seems to be 
using a discourse more characteristic of the United States than of Africa, and 
one that can certainly remind us that the histories of relations between black 
and white in Africa and in America diverge as well as intersect. Pace Wetmore 
(2002: 193), there is not only a sense of Pan-Africanism in this play but also 
the possibility of registering important differences among cultures that can 
otherwise be grouped together as ‘black’.!2 The play might be thought of 
as using a rhetorical Pan-Africanism that taps into the popularity of ‘post- 
colonialism’ in the United States, which Osofisan elsewhere (1999b) has so 
trenchantly critiqued. The interracial marriage, then, indicates that the Black 
Atlantic is not a topos of complete homogeneity; one of the things that it 
offers as a constant, however, as our play makes clear, is the Black Aegean. 

This issue of the audience and their reaction to the marriage leads us to 
another consideration, which is that, like the burial in the Greek play, the 
marriage is made here to carry the weight of the struggle between personal 
agency and authoritative ideological structures which must be of interest to 
any drama modelled on Antigone. A marriage is arguably better at doing 
this for a contemporary audience, at least in the West where the play was 
first performed, than would be a dispute about burial, given the relative types 
of contemporary psychic investment in the two activities. In an interview 
(Jeyifo 1995) Osofisan refers to marriage as a matter of personal choice, 
and while marriage is often determined by other considerations too, in this 


12 Osofisan remarks that meaningful categories change depending on your perspective. Thus 
problems appear ‘African’ when he is outside the continent and ‘Nigerian’ when he is at home. 
Such analysis could be extended across the ‘black world’, but we should note that Osofisan also 
urges the necessity of real black unity, to counter (equally real) unity among whites (Adesokan 
1993: 123, Awodiya 1993a: 77). 
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play it does offer a model of agency that can resist the repressive context 
within which the parties to the marriage otherwise operate. Tegonni and Allan 
counter and undermine the colonial mindset as much in their desire to get 
married to one another as they do in any of their more overtly political acts. 
It is important too that both parties to this marriage, British and Yoruba, 
manage to find themselves at odds with the overall imperatives of their 
societies. As we shall consider further later on, resistance is not the sole 
prerogative of the Yoruba, nor oppression of the British. 

Represented as a matter of resistant personal agency, the marriage offers a 
possible corrective to other less productive kinds of relationship, even while it 
exposes the fault-lines in both British and Yoruba society. The implicit 
contrast between agency and compulsion by authoritarian structures can 
also be read in the play’s approach to fatherhood. Fatherhood is both 
under- and overdetermined in this play, in a way that ultimately undermines 
the authority of the institution. There are no living fathers in the play, but 
other father figures proliferate. Since Tegonni’s dead father has not been 
replaced by either of his sons, because the ‘whitemen’ have usurped his 
power, she has to look to Chief Isokun to stand in the paternal position 
during her wedding ceremonies, as her friends explain (20): “With the king 
gone to the ancestors, and no regent on the throne, thanks to the whitemen 
who now rule us, you are the only elder from her family that we can count 
upon to speak at her father’s graveside in there. Tegonni must have your 
blessings on the way to her husband’s house.’ In the case of Allan Jones, this 
motif of absent and of multiplying fathers is sounded much more strongly. 
Fatherhood is loaded here with the ideological baggage which accrues from 
the colonial context, but even more so from the oedipal context. Bayo counts 
himself, as we have seen, as Allan’s ‘surrogate father’ (53), and Jones describes 
him to Carter-Ross as ‘my father for the day. He’s the one going to receive the 
bride on my behalf’ (62). In context, this is an alarming thing to say, because 
Carter-Ross also views himself in the paternal relationship (60): “What, how 
can my own adopted son be getting married, and I not be there?’!? Insofar as 
Carter-Ross views himself as coextensive with the empire (121 and 131), this 
imagined paternity also makes it easier for him to view Jones’s marriage as an 
act of treason. 

When we recall that in the Greek Antigone there is a biological father-son 
relation between Creon and Haemon, who are here represented by Carter- 
Ross and Jones, these adoptive relationships become more significant. An 
oedipal construction of the relation between Jones and Carter-Ross is readily 
available, both because they are ideologically opposed and because they 


13, See also p. 122. Jones concurs with this description of the relationship, e.g. p. 120. 
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represent a generational shift such as that which seems to have obtained 
historically between pre- and post-World War II colonial officials.'4¢ The 
oedipal compulsions do not need a biological relation in order to operate, 
and indeed the play reveals more of their dynamics in that it shows the ‘father’ 
(Carter-Ross) trying to kill the son (Jones) long before any other version of 
oedipal violence takes hold (121). What is significant is that the oedipal 
strife is notably absent from the paternal relation between Jones and Bayo, 
which crosses lines of racial affiliation as well as being adoptive rather than 
biological. Allan thus identifies with a father, Bayo, who would not normally 
be offered to him as a father figure, and rejects the father figure who would be 
culturally preferred. The doubling of the paternal relation and the exposure of 
oedipal tensions within it conspire to undermine its authority, and the 
promotion of the figure of adoption over that of biology suggests that there 
might be room for the operation of agency even in relations which are meant 
to look inevitable. This conclusion has repercussions for the representation 
of colonialism in the play, not least in that the figure of the colonizer is itself 
split and doubled along lines of ideology. 

These relationships also offer a commentary on the issue of cultural trans- 
mission. While Carter-Ross is associated with the oedipal violence of colonial 
transmission—which in this case destroys not only father but also son— 
the practices of Jones and Bayo construct a model of mutual assimilation 
and tolerance. The play Tegonni itself seems to envisage a similar model of 
transmission in its large canvas and its readiness to acknowledge other origins 
as well as the Greek, such as the Antigone of Anouilh, which has appeared 
here as a sign of romantic independence rather than one of subjection to 
the canon. The process of transmission, figured as adoption rather than as 
straightforwardly oedipal paternity, is thus modelled as open to active inter- 
vention; the relationships in Tegonni correspond to the narrator’s selection of 
multiple cultural fathers in Omeros and not, for instance, to the imposition 
of fathers in The Darker Face of the Earth. Tegonni might thus be read as 
rejecting the submission to ‘history’ in favour of the autonomy of ‘myth’. 


VERSIONS OF THE POSTCOLONIAL 


In exploring the alternatives to and critiques of the very crude broad-brush 
version of colonialism offered by Carter-Ross, we have been led to see the 


M4 See e.g. Jeyifo 1995: 128 on the new generation of colonial officials that come out after 
World War II. 
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plurality and complexity of relations that make up the play, and how they can 
comment on and modify the central situation of conflict between British and 
Yoruba. As we might expect from Osofisan’s strictures on the label (1999b), the 
play’s versions of the postcolonial are similarly varied. Tegonni is ‘postcolonial’ 
in its emphases on syncretism and hybridity, identity and role-play, and play- 
fulness and metatheatre, but these emphases are also recognizably ‘postmodern, 
and as such are characteristic of much of Osofisan’s theatrical technique. Many 
of his theatrical practices have been styled “Brechtian’, but it is important to 
register also their provenance in traditional African theatre (Richards 1996: 71, 
Crow 2000: 48). The aspects of the play that we are discussing, then, may be 
named in different ways. What is crucial is that the postcolonial dimension of 
Tegonntis not only a question of stylistic identity but also envisages the recovery 
of a specific kind of African history, in the service of making an African future. 
Thus, the Yoruba are delineated with a particular kind of detail, both in the 
colonial period and before it. There is no idealization of a pristine harmonious 
native society which is rent asunder by the colonial incursions, but instead, the 
Yoruba are divided before the British came and remain divided even after 
Tegonni’s final salvific gesture. Rendered thus with a proper complexity, the 
Yoruba inhabit a history of their own independently of colonialism.!5 This 
history, as represented in Tegonni, includes conflict between different African 
groups, between tradition and progress, and—perhaps most relevantly here— 
between male and female. While the primary conflict between colonizer and 
colonized supplies the impetus for the other events, it is eventually seen to be 
only one among several that together produce the situation in which the heroine 
Tegonni finds herself, and in which the character Antigone intervenes. 

The marriage between Tegonni and Jones plays a part in the history of 
division. It turns out to be a counter in a fierce game not only between black 
and white, colonized and colonizer, but also between different groups of 
African colonized. When Chief Isokun objects that Tegonni’s ‘father’s spirit 
in heaven will not approve it’); Kunbi responds (22): 


If the marriage will help the living, why would the dead complain? Just think what the 
town as a whole will gain, by having the whiteman as our in-law, rather than our 
antagonist! An ally, and no longer just an invader! We will be feared and respected by 
all our neighbours. This war that is now raging, between our princes, the marriage will 
help bring it to a speedy end, and our men will come home. 


The colonizers are represented here as a means to self-aggrandizement for 
the town of Oke-Osun in its rivalry with the neighbours. In other contexts 


15 For a similar downplaying of colonialism in Nigerian history see the analysis in Ch. 2, 
pp. 8455. 
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further divisions emerge; the Elders of Oke-Osun, for instance, remind 
Carter-Ross that they used to be conquerors themselves, feared by the Nupe 
and the Dahomi (84). There are also more sinister notes sounded. When he is 
persuading Tegonni to make a public apology Isokun pursues the trope of the 
‘enemy’ in unexpected ways; he claims that ‘[The Governor] is not the enemy, 
but we ourselves’ (107), and goes on to describe the collusion of African 
peoples in the slave trade and other colonial ventures (107-8): 


Take reverend here! When I look at him, for instance—I ask, Who were the people 
who came and captured him, and sold him to the ship that took him to slavery in 
America? Was it not our own people, of the same colour of skin as you and me? ... Tell 
me, what cruelties have we not inflicted on ourselves, we black people, as agents in the 
service of others! 


The violence of African upon African connects to Kunbi’s earlier remarks as 
well as to the struggle between Tegonni’s brothers. But the point is not likely 
to be made chiefly in the service of a revisionist history of the slave trade; the 
crucial feature of Isokun’s discourse is that it is directed out of the play and 
towards the contemporary situation in Nigeria, where, as Osofisan among 
others has argued, the sorry state of the economy and civil society is owed not 
only to the former colonizers but also to Africans themselves.!° The indication 
that Isokun’s is not simply a historical excursus comes in the next exchange, 
where Isokun tells Tegonni (108): “There’s so much to do, my daughter, and 
the greater challenge before your generation, believe me, is to live, and 
become engaged...’ Isokun is envisaging an independence of action on 
Tegonni’s part, but since Tegonni’s generation will not, in fact, be the one to 
achieve Nigerian independence, the injunction may make more sense if we 
understand it as directed towards a contemporary Nigerian generation. Con- 
flicts within Africa, then, according to the play, pre-date the colonial occu- 
pation and post-date it as well; there is no simple nostalgia for a time of 
communal harmony. Instead the colonial period is almost an irrelevance in 
the larger scheme wherein Africans must enduringly work to build a success- 
ful society. Extending the remit of ‘history’ not only into the colonial past but 
also into the neo-colonial present, the play also avails itself of the patina 
of ‘myth’ to be able discreetly to direct attention to the contemporary 
situation.!”? The impression of historical immediacy in performance, as with 
The Island, is gained by bluming the edges among the different historical 
contexts. 


16 See e.g. Jeyifo 1995: 128, 129-39. 

17 Tegonni recalls here as elsewhere The Gods Are Not To Blame, which deploys Oedipus rather 
than Antigone as its hermeneutic, and describes the intimate relations between colonialism and 
the civil war. 
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Within the time of the play, there are several examples of conflict and 
exploitation among Africans, so that the indigenous culture comes in for 
critique along with that of the colonizers. Tegonni’s people have just suffered, 
in the struggle between her brothers, the equivalent of the Greek civil war 
between Eteocles and Polyneices. More than a binary fratricidal encounter, 
the war pits Oyekunle, the Polyneices-figure whose burial is at issue, against 
not only his brother but also the British-sponsored forces of the Hausa 
constabulary, and the civil strife between the brothers has moreover generated 
conflicting stories about its origins. On p. 48, the ‘3'¢ soldier’, speaking to 
Isokun and the women, claims that 


De dead man, na Prince he be for dis place before, when his papa died, he wanted to 
replace am, and be de next king, but you people no allow am! Instead, you choose his 
brodder. So de man vex, go recruit mercenary from Dahomi. And him brother too, he go 
call oyinbo Gomina to help am, with constabulary. 


Since the people of Oke-Osun did not want Oyekunle to be king, they must 
bear part of the blame for the strife. Tegonni, however, gives an account on p. 
135 more favourable both to Oyekunle and to the people of Oke-Osun who, 
in her story, do not have a choice whether or not to ‘allow him: 


My brother Oyekunle was foolish. He was not as clever as Adeloro, who had read the 
times right. Otherwise he would have accepted to collaborate meekly with our masters, and 
made the most for himself, as many among us are doing. Furthermore, when his rights were 
annulled, when his brother was imposed in his place to succeed to the throne, he should not 
have resisted. He should not have sought to fight the usurper, even if he believed that 
he would rule us better, help defeat poverty and create happiness for the citizens. 


It is of course arguable that the account from the soldier quoted earlier is 
wrong, because he merely parrots lines given to him by the British, and that 
Tegonni is correct in her analysis; but as we shall see, the soldiers wield 
considerable thematic clout in the rest of the play, so that we should not be 
too ready to dismiss them on this issue. The people of Oke-Osun are 
themselves implicated in the civil strife. 

The soldiers who implicate Oke-Osun are themselves one of the prime 
examples of antagonism dividing African communities. Arriving as Anti- 
gone’s bodyguards, they then take on new roles as members of the Hausa 
constabulary. Historically made up of Africans who performed both police 
and military duties, this corps is here represented as assisting the forces of the 
white colonizer against other Africans, specifically Prince Oyekunle. It is their 
fighting that is commended by Carter-Ross for letting the British ‘sit in the 
bloody hammocks and drink whisky!’ (61). The soldiers’ attitude to their 
task is alarmingly pragmatic; they are working for the British because the 
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British pay more than they could get elsewhere (32). They give no sign that 
Africans can readily make common cause against the colonial occupier, for as 
Antigone says, ‘here the soldiers obey their white commanders blindly, and 
ask no questions’ (29). Nor can they make common cause among themselves; 
their constant quarrelling becomes a leitmotif of their appearances on stage. 

The soldiers bring Oyekunle’s corpse to town, but Oke-Osun is already 
troubled in other respects. Even before the arrival of the British the town faced 
conflicts, cast not in terms of individuals or nations but of ideologies, such as 
that between tradition and progress. Tegonni’s friend Kunbi points out to 
Chief Isokun (21): ‘All your life, baba, even before you joined the Oba’s Council, 
you've always stood for progress! For change when the old ways proved to be 
outmoded. Far more acute, however, is the tension in Oke-Osun between male 
and female. Even before the marriage to Allan emerged as a possibility, Tegonni 
intensified this tension by her insistence on taking up an activity previously 
barred to women. Thus Kunbi reminds Isokun, in the first scene (21): 


Tegonni has always been different, and you’ve loved her for it! You alone, remember, 
stood by her, when she returned from the palace in Ife, and announced she wanted to 
be a bronze caster and a sculptor. The whole town said—“Eéwo! No woman has ever 
joined that profession, least of all a princess!” But you alone, you said she should be 
left to follow her wishes. 


Tegonni’s insistence on her art is what has made it impossible for her to marry 
among her own. The District Officer proposes marriage after Tegonni has 
come to him to seek protection from a town irate that its norms have been 
flouted, and as the play proceeds we discover that he saves her from more than 
spinsterhood. On p. 78 Kunbi remarks that: “He saved your life! If he’d not 
intervened at the time, remember, the town would have killed you by now, for 
daring to choose to be a bronze caster. At the time not much is made of this 
dramatic statement, and it might be dismissed as hyperbole, except that in the 
final conversation between Allan and Carter-Ross, the threat to Tegonni is 
further specified (130): ‘She came to me for refuge. At the beginning that’s all it 
was. A terrified woman, trying to affirm her independence against an unrea- 
sonable tradition. They were going to have her fingers burnt out, as they treat 
witches. The struggle between the old and the new in this African community 
is thus played out chiefly as a struggle between the norms of patriarchy and a 
female desire for self-determination. If the figure of the colonizer is split and 
doubled between Carter-Ross and Jones, so too is the figure of the Yoruba. 
Despite this generalized climate of hostility, Princess Tegonni does obtain 
serious support from individual men. Bayo and Isokun in particular join 
the Elders to plead with Carter-Ross for her life, and try later on to save 
her by persuading her to make a public apology for her brother’s burial. 
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At some level these men play the role of Ismene, identifying sympathetically 
with the protagonist but trying to modify her behaviour. Although Tegonni 
eventually agrees with her ‘father’ Isokun that she should make the public 
apology, she initially takes his intervention as a form of betrayal, as does the 
Greek Antigone with Ismene. Tegonni’s attitude to Isokun here is similar to 
that voiced by other women in the play when criticizing the actions of the 
men in relation to the colonizers. Thus, on p. 90 Tegonni’s friends: 


KuNBI. Incredible! After surrendering our land, they want to surrender our spirit too 
into the bargain! 

FADERERA. Is that not what they are always doing, the men we call our fathers and our 
husbands! 


And later, on p. 103: 


KuNBI. No more, with all due respects, baba! That’s how we’ve been trusting you men 
all along, and see what you've made of our land! 

YEMIsI. Turned us all into slaves! 

FADERERA. While the white bastards plunder our land! 


Apparently more dedicated to the principle of resistance than are the men, the 
women can be impelled by their dedication out of their accustomed female 
role. Thus Kunbi, on p. 79, says: ‘Of what use is life anyway, without honor? 
Are we here just to breed children, and children who would be cowards too?’ In 
this stance she recapitulates the Greek Antigone’s notorious statement 
about marital family, in which she dismisses its value in comparison to that 
of the natal family (Fagles 1984: 105). 

The issue of female roles and self-determination intersects with the struggle 
between tradition and progress at the point where the woman friends inter- 
vene to save Tegonni. Donning egungun masks made of bronze to scare away 
the men guarding her, they transgress the cultural norm that prohibits women 
from wearing these masks (111)—masks which in this case have also been 
illegitimately fashioned by a woman, Tegonni the maker of bronzes (101). 
Subsequent to the rescue, the women make a still more daring innovation. 
In order to be sure of escaping the Governor’s search party, they must hide in 
the sacred grove of egungun, where no woman may go and where, conse- 
quently, they will not be sought. Faced with such a shocking departure 
from tradition, Isokun welcomes the changes while Bayo is deeply apprehen- 
sive (112): 


ISOKUN. Bayo, what did I say? Our world is changing, even faster than we feared ... 
Ah I feel young again! 

BAYO. Yes, it’s a new age! We are on the brink of a great transformation. But why am I 
so afraid? 
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Confronting the women’s actions, subversive both of the colonizers’ power 
and of the Yorubas’ traditions, the play envisages two possible futures, of 
greatness or of fear. As the play’s events unfold, they too move between these 
two possibilities, as when Antigone first deceives and then encourages Tegonni, 
or at the end of the drama when Tegonni does and does not die. The play itself 
does not quite choose between fearing the future and celebrating it, and 
this thoroughly dialectical dynamic corresponds to the overall argument 
that we are making in this study. In grappling with a Greek tragedy, the 
African adaptation must use the past to free the future from the past. 

If the women’s role is to challenge authority, both that of the colonizers and 
that of the traditional Yoruba, then we might note that there is another 
moment of exposure of tradition’s vulnerability shortly after the women 
escape to the grove. When the escaped Tegonni confronts Carter-Ross at the 
Residency (115), she too has been able to get past the guards by putting on 
an egungun mask to frighten them. On one level this is a moment of 
demystification, when Tegonni makes it clear that she sees through the 
mask even if the guards don’t, and it is possible that in her rejection of the 
traditional Yoruba strictures she even, shockingly, approaches the position of 
Carter-Ross. There is perhaps some contempt in: ‘Let’s just say they’re 
Africans, they have a healthy respect for masks!’ (115). Such dismissive 
revelation might be thought characteristic of Osofisan’s theatre, which regu- 
larly engages with traditional religious practice in order to deconstruct it 
more or less thoroughly.!8 However, this is not the only viewpoint on 
traditional religion that the play dramatizes. In the closing scenes the 
women, Tegonni and her friends, call down a curse on the land, the power 
of which causes the men, both black and white, to flee. Like the mask, the 
curse feeds off the antagonism between the genders, since it arises from 
among the women and pursues the men. The Governor’s men are not 
immune to the panic generated by the women’s ominous chant, and they 
drag him away—but the Governor is already dying. Here the play invests as 
much in the curse as the Africans did in Tegonni’s mask, and if the curse does 
indeed kill Carter-Ross, then clearly it is highly efficacious.19 

It is no coincidence that women, appropriating traditional masks and 
sanctuary, are the agents of change. Our Introduction identified an invest- 
ment in female characters as one way that the African adaptations force a 
revision of the Greek ‘originals’ (p. 5), but Osofisan’s work is in any case 


18 See e.g. Enekwe 1993: 20 on Osofisan’s ‘subversive’ practices: ‘I borrow ancient forms 
specifically to unmask them. See also Osofisan’s remark in Uji 1993: 113, apropos of juju, that if 
it had worked, ‘we would not have been enslaved, colonised, defeated’. 

19 Crow 2000: 47 points out that the Yemosas in Another Raft expose themselves as fakes and 
figments of the audience’s imagination, but they are still able to rescue the men. 
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distinguished by its foregrounding of heroines and other strong females. 
Awodiya (1993: 14) claims that women are ‘central’ to his work, and as 
proof of this contention we might cite Yungba-Yungba and the Dance Contest, 
where all the characters are female and where their struggles, over the dance 
championship, are shown to be as crucial to the community welfare as 
any other.2° In promotion of the female Tegonni probably comes a close 
second, with its double heroine and group of three women friends. While 
strong women characters are not unfamiliar in Osofisan’s indigenous literary 
heritage, his success ‘in de-conventionalizing the representation of female 
characters and male-female relations ... [is] an achievement without parallel 
among African male dramatists’ (Olaniyan 1999: 182).2! Although the 
focus on women may even be part of what leads Osofisan, as a dramatist, to 
engage with the Greek tragedies,?? he claims an explicitly political rather 
than literary project, writing that his female heroes are central because the 
empowerment of women is crucial to social development (1998: 16), espe- 
cially in a context of the traditional and even retrograde representations 
of women purveyed by Yoruba television drama (Adesokan 1993: 128). 

It is a cliché of feminist literary criticism that Marxism is very poor 
at theorizing women’s role in revolution, and that gender equality has to 
fight with economic liberation for its share of literary or critical attention. 
Osofisan’s theatre goes some way towards providing a corrective to this 
dictum. In his earlier plays, critics suggest, the women do not present an 
alternative and do not always have a clear grasp of their situations.?3 In later 
plays, however, women regularly take centre stage, and crucially, they almost 
always have the same moral weight as the male characters, and are held to the 
same standards. Titubi in Morountodun is an obvious example, but female 
characters also carry much of the action and argumentation in Once Upon 
Four Robbers, Oriki of a Grasshopper, Altine’s Wrath, Farewell to a Cannibal 
Rage, and Aringindin and the Nightwatchmen. There are a few evil female 
characters, such as the goddess Elusu in No More the Wasted Breed, and a 
few examples of comic gender-inversion such as the sexually predatory 
Mrs Asibong in Midnight Hotel, but in general Osofisan’s women are equal 
to his men in terms of their commitment to political and social liberation. 
Critics do note, however, that the plays rarely mount a successful exploration 


20 The dance contest can be understood as an allegory for recent political developments in 
Nigeria (Griffiths 2000: 180-1), but our point stands even without this reading of the play. 

21 See also Onwueme 1988. 

22 Osofisan has more recently written The Women of Owu (2006), a version of Euripides’ 
Trojan Women (see Budelmann, forthcoming 2007). On the modern appeal of the strong Greek 
women characters, see Hall 2004: 9-18, esp. 14. 

23 See Richards 1996: 5 and 23-5. On this issue in No More the Wasted Breed see Okafor 1996. 
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of erotic relationships, and that this devaluing of the emotional dimension of 
human life also sells short the female.?4 This is a possible criticism of Tegonni, 
and indeed the first production of the play did attract criticism for its 
‘sentimental’ portrayal of the love interest between Tegonni and the British 
District Officer, not least from Osofisan himself (Jeyifo 1995: 127). Displaying 
perhaps incipiently familial ties to Dove’s The Darker Face of the Earth, 
the play experiences a tension between its politics and its romance. 

This discussion has focused on the women characters in detail not only 
because of the general profile of Osofisan’s dramaturgy but because the 
women of Tegonni address most clearly the postcolonial issues of tradition 
and resistance that necessarily accompany an African adaptation of an ancient 
Greek play. They act out resistance to colonial occupation that is also a 
resistance to the harmful aspects of their own society, and they thus model 
a productive politics for contemporary societies as well as for Oke-Osun. 
In Tegonni the postcolonial is also the post-postcolonial, targeting the indi- 
genous neo-colonialists as well as the more usual suspects. That one of 
the women characters is Antigone entails not only that the notions of 
tradition and resistance are related to one another in the oedipal intimacy 
of colonialism, but also that the issues are played out in theatrical and 
metatheatrical guise. In the next section we will examine the ways in which 
the theatrical and metatheatrical are harnessed to the display of imperial 
power, or to the workings of resistance. 


THE THEATRES OF POWER AND 
THE METATHEATRES OF RESISTANCE 


Imperial corpses 


The play displays an acute self-consciousness about its theatrical status, 
which it ties to its political projects. Some of the characters are similarly 
aware of their theatrical powers; Carter-Ross has a finely developed sense of 
drama, without which it is less likely that he would have come up with 
the striking placement of the dead body in the public square (57). Greek 
Antigone’s brother, after all, was exposed outside the city in wasteland, not 
in a thoroughfare where everyone was likely to trip over him. Carter-Ross’s 
punishments are theatrical too; he wants Tegonni and her women friends 


24 Ajayi 1996: 97-102 notes this problem in Morountodun, but attributes it to a defect in the 
character Marshal rather than to any other source. 
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to watch the erection of their scaffolds, so that they will be the more 
frightened (72). Since they remain unmoved, his plan comes to nothing, 
but we might speculate that he wants to frighten them more than to execute 
them, because when requested, he is willing to spare the lives of the friends if 
not of Tegonni (86-7). When pressed by the Elders he consents to spare 
even Tegonni if she makes a public apology (87-8), and this is in itself a 
telling concession, because the public apology will also be an instance 
of imperial theatre. Bayo and Isokun play on the Governor’s predilections 
(87-8): 


Suppose we bring Tegonni before the people, and make her apologise openly for her 
conduct ... Surely it will work even more effectively for your purpose, than killing 
her? Her death as you know, could turn her into a hero, and spawn even more rebels 
that would cost you a lot of time and energy to suppress. But, on the other hand, if she 
were made to renounce her own act in public, the humiliation alone will deter others 
for a long while. 


Later on, when Isokun and Bayo make the speeches persuading Tegonni to 
apologize, they accept the theatrical metaphor but empty it of any charge, by 
contrasting the material act of burial with what they claim is the meaningless 
drama of the apology: ‘Your brother, he’s already buried. That act can no 
longer be undone. Whatever one says now, whether you apologise or not, the 
sanctity of that gesture you made remains. So the rest is just empty drama— 
During her escape Tegonni tries to work one kind of drama on the Governor, 
by appearing in the Residency disguised and armed with a gun (115), but as 
we saw earlier that theatrical attempt eventually fails, not least because of the 
unfinished calculation between ‘guns’ and ‘civilization’. What Tegonni does at 
the close of the play is to replace the drama of the gun with the ‘empty drama’ 
of the public apology, but only in order to seize the apology and turn it 
into another kind of scene entirely. 

If the struggle between British and Yoruba is played out partly on theatrical 
territory, then we should also note that the ostensible origin of the dispute, 
the corpse of Prince Oyekunle, is itself of questionable, theatrical status. This 
corpse belongs only indirectly to Tegonni’s brother; instead, the role of 
the corpse is played by one of the soldiers who accompany Antigone onto 
the stage, and as we shall see below, it is a peculiarly demanding part. The 
exposure of the corpse is thus doubly staged, once by Carter-Ross as part of 
his political strategy, and once by Antigone, when she orders the soldier to 
take the role. The corpse that ostensibly precipitates the drastic actions of the 
play thus remains a theatrical artefact, acknowledged as such, and to this 
extent can serve to call into question the colonial authority that invests so 
heavily in it. 
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Theatrically displaying the corpse that in the Greek play meant so much to 
her, Antigone is both a figure from Greek myth and a stage presence who 
shares the scene with the nineteenth-century heroine, Tegonni.?> She has a 
number of different projects to pursue within the play, and indeed sometimes 
seems to change her plans within it in a way that is disconcerting but very 
characteristic of Osofisan’s dramaturgy. As a mythical figure, Antigone is 
constantly aware of the play’s metatheatrical dimension, and indeed on 
many occasions constitutes it; thus she enters the stage enquiring (25): “Has 
the play started?’ Despite her profile as an agent of resistance, she often 
interprets this metatheatrical dimension in a particular way that aligns her 
implicitly with the colonizers. 

What Antigone does is constantly to conflate this play’s story, of Tegonni, 
with her own story, and thus to insist that it must inevitably turn out the 
same as it did on the previous, Greek occasion. When she enters the play she 
says, ‘I heard you were acting my story. And I was so excited I decided to 
come and participate... Pve travelled the same route before’ (25-6). Later 
on, when she is preparing the soldiers who have accompanied her to take up 
new roles in the drama, she insists repeatedly on the inevitability of the story 
that they will play out. ‘A story goes on, no matter when one arrives in it’; ‘It’s 
just history about to repeat itself again’ (28); “You know what to do, you’ve 
been well rehearsed’; ‘The script is the story we rehearsed, as it’s happened at 
other times, in other places’ (29). This insistence that the present and future 
must play out like the past engages directly with the oedipal dilemma that 
we have repeatedly identified, because it offers to put the Greek tradition in 
control of the new African play. Insisting on the tradition that will doom 
Tegonni, this Antigone identifies herself with the most negative aspects of the 
colonizers’ coercive power. 

Despite the curious profile of the corpse discussed above, the logic of the 
Antigone-drama dictates that the heroine will go to her death in defence of it. 
Yet in this version of Antigone, there are numerous efforts to undo that logic. 
Endeavouring to secure itself both a gesture of resistance and a princess who 
survives, the play Tegonni tries to save its heroine not only from death at the 
hands of the colonizers but also from the fate prepared for her by the Greek 
plot. The District Officer who rescues her from an angry town, the women 
who don egungun masks, the male Elders who intercede, the Governor who is 
prevailed upon on two separate occasions to commute a sentence: it is 
striking how many attempts are made in this play to save Tegonni’s life. The 
only people who seem not to want to save Tegonni are Tegonni herself and, to 
an extent, the Antigone who brings with her the authority of the earlier 


25 On her ‘vague’ status see Budelmann 2005: 132. 
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drama. Consistently articulated with the play’s discourse on resistance and 
its constraints, the metatheatrical moments that remind us of the power of 
tradition also offer to dismantle it. The play thus offers an implicit commen- 
tary on the project of this book and on the series of plays that constitute it. 


The soldiers speak 


The figure of Antigone crystallizes these issues, and as we have seen, although 
she is readily understood as an emblem of resistance, many of her metathea- 
trical utterances to the soldiers insist on the authority of the ancient story 
(28-9). But the soldiers do not let Antigone have everything her own way. 
When she appears on stage, Antigone introduces them as her friends and 
bodyguards and explains that they have protected her on the long and 
dangerous journey ‘through the channels of history’ (25). Since they are 
indeed costumed as soldiers, however, there may be an implication that at 
the start of this ‘history, in the Greek drama, they were Antigone’s captors 
rather than her friends. In any case, since they are costumed as soldiers, 
Antigone prevents them from joining Tegonni’s wedding festivities and in- 
stead requires them to play the African soldiers, mercenary members of the 
Hausa constabulary, who have come with the corpse under Carter-Ross’s 
orders (28-9). To complete their adoption of the role she instructs them to 
speak pidgin, and she leaves them a bottle to share (29-30). 

The next few scenes are highly entertaining, as the soldiers exchange 
quarrels and insults, confront the women in the wedding procession, and 
apologetically explain to ‘Gomina’ (Governor) how they came to arrest 
Tegonni—who as the princess obviously cannot be the right arrestee. A 
great deal of the humour resides in the soldiers’ play with their metatheatrical 
status. When they ask Antigone where they are to find a corpse for their role, 
she delegates one of them, the 44 to play the dead man, and he immediately 
protests: ‘Me! But I just woke up, fresh from the grave!’ (29). In the next scene, 
when the other three are drinking over his body, he jumps up and demands 
his share: 


4™ so. Give me, make I drink! 

2NP sox. Gerrout! You supposed to be dead. 

4™ sox. [Standing up|—If I no drink my own, I no dey die again! 

2%? sox. [Giving him|—Take am! World don spoil finish! When dead person begin to 
drink! 


The point here does not reside only in the humour, important though that is 
to the theatrical experience as a whole. Given that Antigone insists repeatedly 
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on the inevitability of the story that they will play out, then what the 4° 
soldier as corpse does is refuse to follow the script. Instead of being a passive 
dead body, this corpse intervenes in the action to an extent unimaginable for 
any previous Antigone. 

The refusal, the force of which is here almost entirely comic, is played 
out again on a larger and more serious scale. When the soldiers are ordered 
to build the execution platforms for Tegonni and her friends, they start off 
by congratulating themselves on their craftsmanship, but then begin to 
express great dissatisfaction with their role in the proceedings. The 3"¢ soldier, 
who is the prime mover here, seems at first to be merely sulky and surly 
towards his colleagues, but his discontent swiftly resolves into a disgust with 
his job (72). The other soldiers immediately respond in kind and balance 
brilliantly inside their dual identities as Hausa soldiers and Antigone’s actors 
(73): 


3” sox. You see! Na dis kind work a person wey get sense dey do? No self-respect at all. 
‘Build stake! ... Go kill dat one! And dat odder one, arrest am!... Slap woman!... 
Bully small pickin! ... Break him leg!’ Useless soldier! 

2% sot. Who tell you say, me too, I like am? But since na Antigone give us de role for 
dis play, wetin we go do? 


Their discussion ends in a decision to meet with Antigone and demand new 
roles. When she duly appears, they renounce their pidgin and their roles 
simultaneously, citing all the horrible things they have to do (74): 


15" sox. All we do is carry corpses. 

2X? sox. Or build execution platforms— 
1°" sox. Or terrorise people— 

28” sot. Burn and plunder houses— 
4™ sot. Collect bribes! 


Antigone again counters with forms of inevitability and tries to sway them 
with a metatheatrical necessity (75): “Before the play ends? You must be 
joking! ... You can’t quit before the play ends. How the soldiers counter 
this is both with an appeal to the values of compassion and humanity and 
with a threat, like Winston in The Island, to derail the play itself: “When we 
quit, the play will end’ (75). Antigone is forced, by this brief power-struggle, 
to find them new roles as part of the delegation of Elders who will plead for 
Tegonni’s life.2° The soldiers convert the role of oppressor into that of 
potential saviour. 


26 Wetmore 2002: 188 suggests that this shift in role depicts ‘those who serve colonial masters 
as performers who are playing at something they are not’. 
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Antigone’s exchanges with the soldiers also contribute to the discourse on 
history and myth that we identified earlier. When the soldiers are complaining 
to Antigone, out of role, about their role, they sum up: “We’re so ashamed! Is 
this all that soldiers do in this country? and Antigone replies: ‘it’s the times 
we've come into, my friend’ (74). “This country’ and ‘the time’ are carefully 
non-specific, but the exchange may without difficulty be understood as an 
indictment of Nigeria in the 1990s. This possibility becomes increasingly 
pointed as Antigone continues: ‘It just so happens that the soldiers here are 
trained to look upon their own people as enemies. As fair game to practice 
their weapons or (75). Given the history of the military’s involvement in the 
politics of post-independence Nigeria, the reference to their oppressive role in 
their country is hard to avoid.?”? The non-specificity of the metatheatrical 
utterance allows it to refer both to a context-free ‘mythical’ possibility and 
also to the horrors of a particular history. 

The soldiers’ dramatic identity as Africans who are fighting other Africans, 
coordinated with their resistance to that identity, speaks directly to the play’s 
politics. Africans are culpable—they were complicit with the predation of the 
colonizers, and they bear some of the responsibility for the contemporary 
failures of the postcolonial or more appropriately neo-colonial period.?® But 
if Africans are part of the problem, then by definition they can be part of the 
solution. The possibility of the soldiers’ agency and of their resistance to the 
inevitability of the myth, as described by Antigone, opens the possibility of 
agency and resistance against what presents itself as the inevitability of a 
noxious history. 

The soldiers of Tegonni are not alone in their critical stance towards the 
events of their drama. They are related to several other groups of soldiers in 
Osofisan’s work, notably to those in Once Upon Four Robbers. Closely involved 
in both the play’s politics and its innovative metatheatricality, the soldiers of 
that play, who are nominally preservers of the community, change places with 
the robbers, who are nominally the community’s destroyers. The soldiers 
thereby expose the violence on which state authority rests. At the end of the 
play, the robbers and soldiers together turn the issue over to the audience, 
who are invited to judge between them. In Red is the Freedom Road, soldiers 
are prominent figures who also have a role in commenting reflexively on the 
action.29 They are the characters entrusted with the antiphonal lament that 
dominates the end of Situation Two (Osofisan 1982: 133-5): 


27 See e.g. Wetmore 2002: 188-90. 
28 For a similar argument in relation to The Gods Are Not To Blame see Ch. 2, pp. 84-5. 
29 On the soldiers in the Chattering and the Song, see Awodiya 1996: 62-3. 
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1°" soLp1eER. First you have the revolution, the revolt, or the coup d’état. The killing 
to end all killing. Oppression to punish oppressors. Detention to banish detention. 
And every one prepares for peace. 

2NP soLpiER. But peace never comes. For peace never comes. 

18" sotprER. Neither peace nor prosperity. Not even freedom. For new tyrants mount 
again. 

2NP sotpieER. Rapidly, rapidly. 

15T sotprer. And red runs the freedom road. 

28” soLpiER. Rapidly, rapidly. 

[Bast] 

2NP soLpDIER. Yes, the torches. First you have the torches. 

1°" soLp1ER. Flames on the gathering darkness. 

2NP soLpiER. But the darkness falls, regardless. 

1°" sotpreR. Ever the same pattern. 

2NP soLpvIER. The first ecstasy of welcome. 

1°" sotprER. The later withering of hope. 

2NP soLpiER. The short season of harvest. 

1°" sotpiER. The bitter harmattan unending. 

2NP soLpIER. The same pattern as always. 


It is thus clear that the soldiers of Tegonni are not isolated figures, but 
relate to a particular strand of Osofisan’s dramaturgy. What is perhaps 
even more interesting is that they have other dramatic antecedents, not 
only the guards of Anouilh’s Antigone but even more clearly those of 
Brathwaite’s Odale’s Choice. There, the soldiers are indeed the guards who 
arrest Odale, the Antigone-figure, and as in Tegonni, they speak pidgin, 
drink, quarrel among themselves, and provide the comic relief. They are 
also the only figures in the play who give the full back-story about Oedipus, 
and thus, like the soldiers of Tegonni, they possess a certain discursive 
authority. What is most striking, however, is that they voice criticisms of 
Creon, and thus model resistance from an unexpected quarter (Brathwaite 
1967: 10-11): 


15" so_p1ER. Want say he leave am pickin’ there, for beast to bite he, bird to peck 
he eyeballs out an’ for the worms to chop he! This thing no be good at all ... You 
could ever go kill yuh own pickin’? And not kill am, but disgrace e ghost an’ e body 
like the big man do the boy there? 


Like the soldiers of Tegonni, these offer an example of subordinated 
groups who nonetheless manage to occupy, at least temporarily, a posture 
of antagonism to the powers that be. The soldiers of Tegonni can thus 
be seen to respond to earlier Antigones as well as to the rest of Osofisan’s 
oeuvre, revisiting notions of tradition and canonicity in the service of 
resistance. 
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Not in black and white 


As a figure from Greek drama as well as a character appearing on stage before 
us, Antigone is the most notably metatheatrical figure in the play, and her 
metatheatrical utterances, which are many, mobilize the drama’s most sign- 
ificant generative tensions. In her first scene, she announces that she brings 
bodyguards because: ‘It’s a very long way, through the channels of history. The 
road at many points is unsafe’ (25). Coming thus from ‘history’, a few lines 
later she also asserts a provenance from ‘the Greek and other mythologies’ 
(26). This is not the only potentially contradictory claim she makes; in the 
same breath, she claims to be both singular and plural, since she comes from 
many mythologies and ‘several incarnations’ but “There’s only one Antigone’ 
(26). The most intriguing of the several contradictory claims about her 
identity is that which describes Antigone as both white and black. When 
Antigone announces herself as Antigone to Tegonni’s friends Kunbi, Faderera, 
and Yemisi, they do not believe her, in part because ‘you’re black!’ (26). The 
immediate answer to this is (27): 


ANTIGONE [laughs]. And so? What colour is mythology? 
ANTIGONE’S CREW. We're metaphors. We always come in the colour and the shape of 
your imagination. 


Earlier on in the play, however, in the Prologue, we are given clear indications 
that Antigone is white. How does this come about? 
The Prologue comes with its own stage directions (13): 


This Prologue is suggested only when the Cast is mono-ethnic in composition, and 
has been written here with an all-Black cast in mind. But the appropriate equivalents 
can be easily supplied for White actors. Ideally, however, the Cast should be racially 
mixed, and when that happens, the Prologue should be omitted. 


These directions envisage three possibilities: an all-black cast, an all-white 
cast, and a mixed cast—although we are not told, in the last case, whether the 
British characters might be played by ‘white’ actors, and the African by ‘black, 
or not. Nor should it be overlooked that a dramatic instantiation of the play 
has no access to these initial stage directions, which are part of the literary text 
of the drama rather than of its acting script.3° The Prologue opens with 
Director and Actors discussing the play, and in this it is similar to others of 
Osofisan’s prologues, but a difference is that this Prologue flirts with the 


30 See on relations between text and script the analysis of The Island in Ch. 6, pp. 284-93. 
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possibility that the play will not take place at all.3! The reason for this is 
that the Director has been unable to find any white actors, even ‘with all 
the adverts’ (13). One of the actors present, who is presumably black, offers to 
play a white British character, or actor, but the Director demurs, until 
the actor convinces him that (14): ‘All is illusion here, and everyone in the 
audience has come to play his or her own part in a dream. And dreams 
are where anything can happen. So give me a costume, anything to mark me 
out from the others, and this evening’s dream begins.’ The Director then 
enthusiastically distributes the ‘white’ roles, which include that of Antigone 
(15), among the ‘black’ actors, and the ‘dream’ can begin. 

Skin-colour, then, appears in the Prologue under two very different signs. 
On the one hand, it is a fixed element of an identity, since the Director would 
not have a problem in casting the play if the actors were not black and the 
British, and Greek, characters white. Even if specific actors in an actual 
production are not appropriately black or white, the Prologue requires 
that we suspend belief, respond as if they are, and draw our conclusions 
accordingly. On the other hand, skin-colour can be suspended at will, at least 
within the confines of the theatre, and as we have seen, in one version of a 
possible production at least, namely that envisaged by the published text, 
Antigone is described as both white and black. To some extent then, the 
Prologue indicates that agency can be exercised over an aspect of identity, 
which like fatherhood—and perhaps like empire—might have appeared 
‘natural’ and immutable. It is the metatheatrical dimension that affords this 
agency, because it is within the theatre that skin-colour can be subject to 
‘imagination’ and ‘illusion’ (14).32 

The metatheatrical Prologue also serves the play’s discourse on relations 
between history and myth, inviting us to ponder the way in which ‘race’ is the 
product of an unhealthy collaboration between these two. For instance, the 
stage directions quoted above pretend to think that the notion of a cast all of 
one race is merely the mirror-image inversion of a cast all of another. In fact, 
the difference between all-black and all-white casts brings with it numerous 
issues of power, hierarchy, and the geopolitical history of the Black Atlantic 


31 In Once Upon Four Robbers, where the actors emerge from the audience and put on their 
costumes in full view, there is no dialogue. In Esu and the Vagabond Minstrels, the play opens 
with a rehearsal of the play that the actors will give later in a competition, and in Farewell to a 
Cannibal Rage the play starts in a storytelling situation which requires the actors to take the roles 
of, among other things, the scenery. See on this prologue Richards 1996: 83. The prologue to 
Morountodun is closest in theme to Tegonni, since the Director and Actors enter discussing the 
possibility that the play will be disrupted by violence. 

32 Although if Antigone appears black because she is appearing in the ‘colour and shape of 
[black women’s] imagination’ (27), then it would seem that suspending skin-colour is not very 
easy even in the theatre. 
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and the Black Aegean. The published version of Tegonni claims to derive not 
from the original 1994 event but from the 1998 production at the University 
of Ibadan. If the published Prologue refers primarily to this production, and if 
the actors involved are all black Nigerians, as we might assume from the cast 
list, then the Prologue is teasing us about the absence of white people from a 
country that has in the past explicitly suffered their incursions. Similarly, that 
the first production of Tegonni, in Atlanta, could be mounted with a mixed 
cast, is largely a result of the history acknowledged in Tegonni which took 
Africans to the United States as slaves. If the Prologue can be thought of as 
applicable to the Atlanta production as well, it is making an even better joke 
about the history of white people in America. And in whatever subsequent 
production it finds itself, the Prologue will repeatedly expose the fiction of 
sorting by skin-colour, and repeatedly engage with the material history of the 
Black Atlantic that makes that fiction possible.33 

This dimension of the Prologue takes us to other considerations of theat- 
rical politics as well. To judge by the photographs in Wetmore’s book (2002: 
185 and 189), the mixed-race production in Atlanta was also sometimes cross- 
cast. The cultural and aesthetic politics of cross-casting, or colour-blind 
casting, are not always self-evident.34 David Moody writes of his directorial 
experiences with Osofisan’s plays, ‘Can you even do these plays at all with a 
mainly white cast, leaving aside (only for the moment) the option of finding 
a black cast’ (1999: 140). His directorial despair is induced by the problems of 
getting his white Australian actors to ‘understand the debilitating force 
of poverty in Nigerian society’, but he goes on, in writing of a production of 
The Island with white actors, that (139): ‘Even the simple stage instruction 
in The Island that the actors “dance a jig”, which presents no problem to most 
African actors I have worked with, seems absurdly forced to white Australian 
male actors: “Dance a jig” to celebrate? A firm handshake perhaps? A manly 
hug, at a pinch. But a jig?’ Here then the differences in cultural identity are 
tangible. Moody also has a more theoretical meditation on the problem (138): 


It is possible, I think, to universalise the characters in an Achebe or a Narayan or a 
Brodber novel, to turn them into universal human subjects ... however, confronted 
with theatre’s insistence on the visible reality of skin colour, and of the dance of the 
body, “race” becomes an unavoidable, essential issue for interrogation, at the level of 
performance methodology as well as critical interpretation. 


33 See Jeyifo 1995: 129 on the deliberate problematizing of skin-colour in the first production. 

34 See on the difficulties of cross-casting e.g. Asiedu 2001: 60 and Moody 1999: 140. The 
Darker Face of the Earth also takes the opportunity to interrogate the relation between race and 
theatre (Ch. 3, p. 144). 
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This reads back into Osofisan’s Prologue very provocatively, because the 
Prologue suggests that despite the evidence of a hostile imperialist history, 
skin-colour does not necessarily have a ‘visible reality. 


History sisters 


In the first production, as quoted in Wetmore (2002: 191), Antigone is spoken of 
exclusively as white, and this aspect of her identity causes some tensions in the 
climactic scene between herself and Tegonni. In the published version, Antigone 
is arguably a more complex figure, and the debate between her and Tegonni, 
about the possibility of resistance, ignores skin-colour and is articulated instead 
with the debate about the relations between history and myth. Antigone, aware as 
ever of her metatheatrical dimension and of its politics, introduces the distinction 
when she says: “This Antigone you see is not the one you know. Not the hero men 
remember, but one sullied by history’ (125). On her first entrance she claimed to 
come from history and myth, but now the two are pulling apart rather than 
together; the Antigone from myth is the hero men remember, who engaged in 
resistance against tyranny and sacrificed her life for it, but the Antigone before us 
is ‘sullied’ by a history that teaches acquiescence. As she describes it, this version 
of history adumbrates a hopeless, because circular, movement, and within it, 
‘freedom is a myth’ because ‘Human beings throw off their yokes, only for 
themselves to turn into oppressors. They struggle valiantly for freedom, and in 
the process acquire the terrible knowledge of how to deny it to others’ (126). 
History and freedom are thus incompatible, and therefore Tegonni should 
apologize, and live. Again the play experiments with ways of saving Tegonni, 
but we might notice that here the stakes have been raised. Earlier on in the play, to 
save Tegonni meant humiliation for her and for her people, but here it is weighed 
against the acceptance or rejection of a particular view of political change. 
Although the direction of the scene shifts later, and Antigone’s ostensible 
view here is rejected, we should recognize that what she says about freedom 
and oppression can be seen to represent the trajectory of many contemporary 
states, including some in Africa, and thus cannot be ignored.35 

Infuriated by Antigone’s version of history, especially because it departs so 
notably from her ‘myth’, Tegonni espouses a version in which the myth will 


35 Here we depart from Wetmore’s reading of the scene. He writes that Antigone’s argument 
here can and should be ignored, because for Osofisan the Marxist theoretician, ‘this is a false 
argument, as the history of class struggle is not cyclical but linear. Struggle is a process rooted in 
the idea of progress. Once the bonds of oppression are truly broken for all, argues Marxism at 
its most basic, then they will not reform, they will dissolve forever’ (2002: 191). We think that 
the weight of Osofisan’s oeuvre is against this somewhat straightforward reading. 
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eventually determine the history: “You say freedom is a myth. But where do 
you think we’d be without such myths? Will our humanity not lose all its 
meaning?’ (126-7). When Antigone finds that Tegonni is firm in this belief, 
she reveals that she too is still a ‘true believer’ and was just ‘testing’ Tegonni 
(127). The two women embrace and celebrate their new-found solidarity, 
and Antigone then describes a new and virtuous version of the circle (127): 


for a while, people have been deprived of their freedom. But oppression can never last. 
Again and again it will be overthrown, and people will reclaim their right to be free! 
That is the lesson of history, the only one worth learning! ... Many tyrants will still 
arise, furious to inscribe their nightmares and their horrors on the patient face of 
history. But again and again, as many times as such abortions creep up, as many times 
will others come up who will challenge them and chase them away into oblivion. 


History here is still repetitive, but it is powered by an unquenchable will to 
freedom rather than by the periodic eruptions of tyranny, and its final 
outcome is not in doubt. 

Antigone’s speech here is arguably what we should carry away from the play 
as its manifesto, but the consolation in the scene is not simple. Antigone’s 
encouragement of Tegonni leads directly to Tegonni’s death; the Greek plot 
wins out over the African attempts at saving the protagonist, and Antigone’s 
earlier prescriptions for the direction of the story are fulfilled. Perhaps she 
really is ‘sullied’, unable to envisage any outcome other than death. The fact 
that Antigone reveals herself as ‘testing’ Tegonni (127) also invites further 
examination. Antigone’s metatheatrical status is again in play as she exposes 
herself as one who was ‘acting’. But once we admit that possibility, how can we 
know when she is not? She takes her place among the many Osofisan 
characters who, in dramatic volte-faces, reveal themselves to be other than 
they have appeared, with gestures that destabilize the audience’s sense of its 
own judgement as much as they provide the reassurance of finally knowing 
the real truth.3¢ 


GENERIC SACRIFICES 


Antigone’s account of herself as myth, coordinated with her model of 
history, suggests that this scene constitutes a kind of metatheatrical crisis. 


36 E.g. in A Restless Run of Locusts, Red is the Freedom Road, The Chattering and the Song, and 
Another Raft. In other plays characters more slowly reveal exactly who and what they are, e.g. 
Aringindin and the Nightwatchmen, Yungba-Yungba and the Dance Contest. The moment of 
revelation is a theatrical coup which, we would suggest, can remind us also of the role played in 
Nigerian history by the other kind of coup. On Osofisan’s dramaturgy see also Gibbs 2006. 
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The self-conscious deployment of theatrical resource must work especially 
hard here to serve the play’s liberatory politics. Overall, however, the play 
lays under contribution other sorts of cultural resource too, ranging from the 
high cultural form of Romantic poetry to the oral form of storytelling. 

The scene ends with Antigone and Tegonni reciting Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias’. 
Why this choice of poem? Wetmore has a brief discussion in which he notes 
the irony of using a British poem to speak of the end of the British empire, 
and suggests that the poem ‘is a warning against hubris, but is also a tribute to 
the inevitable passage of time and the progress of history that symbolically 
and literally wears down oppression and tyranny’ (2002: 192). Since Shelley 
was an aristocrat and might have been expected to share the reactionary views 
of his class, the poem can also be read to speak of the constantly renewed 
possibility of resistance even in the most unlikely places. The British are 
not monolithically oppressive, since they produce not only Carter-Ross but 
also Allan Jones and Shelley. To weigh against this optimistic reading is the 
widely recognized ambivalence of the poem: 


“My name is Ozymandias, king of Kings! 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


It may be that Ozymandias’ works, which are calculated to cause ‘despair’ in 
the viewer, have been swept away, and that the ‘lone and level sands’ testify to 
the fact that history has won out over the tyrant. But what if the ‘works’ 
consist of the devastation represented by the lone and level sands? Then clearly 
the tyrant has won and has made history in his own image. Similarly 
disturbing in this context is the fact that Tegonni and Antigone repeat 
the last two lines of the poem (129), so that they reiterate that there is no 
positive outcome to put over against the legacy of Ozymandias; no free and 
democratic government, for instance, has emerged to take his place. 

The poem ‘Ozymandias’ may be seen to contrast, however implicitly, with 
the long folktale of “The Tiger and the Frog’ that is told by and to the women 
earlier in the play. This is a story of justice done and seen to be done, when the 
one disguised is exposed and receives his just desserts. The ‘moral’ is very 
clearly stated—‘Oh yes, that is always the end of those who come to rule by 
force, when the light of freedom shines again, and the people regain their 
rights!’ (100)—and the story is narrated in the first place in order to bolster 
the women’s conclusions that ‘our people will rise again, one day... This 
Gomina, this Carter-Ross, he will fade away like all oppressors before him’ 
(93). The story is thus unlike large tracts of the play in its confidence about 
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how things will turn out, and its theatrical politics are similarly positive. It is 
introduced by a stage direction which allows a ‘choice’ of ways to stage the 
recital, either with Tegonni telling the story or with the ‘Spirit of Stories’ 
entering the action and dramatizing the tale with puppets (93-4). Not only is 
there this possibility of initiative on the part of the direction, but some of the 
story is a collective performance, characteristic of a traditional oral culture, as 
when the listeners share the refrain ‘Run away oh, run away oh, Don’t delay 
oh, ay!’ (94). The possibilities of agency and of collectivity, as well as the 
ostensible content of the story, militate against the women’s oppressive 
situation. 

The traditional oral contours of this story can also remind us that 
even ‘Ozymandias’ has not completely escaped an oral reformulation. Unlike 
Carter-Ross’s letter, which is read out on stage, the poem is not read 
but recited by the two heroines. Despite its canonical status, they alter it, 
repeating the last two lines, and then laughing. These ‘traditional’ liberties are 
not, of course, dissimilar from the play Tegonni’s engagement with the 
canonical Antigone. 

The notes of caution and uncertainty sounded in ‘Ozymandias; and in the 
scene between Tegonni and Antigone, although not so much in the narration 
of “The Tiger and the Frog’ are the more intriguing because Osofisan is 
sometimes criticized from the Left for a ‘mellowing’ into general liberal 
humanist ambiguity away from the clear-cut socialist revolutionism of his 
earlier writings.>” Osofisan rejects the charge and counters it on two grounds, 
of which the first concerns the writer’s position and the second that of the 
audience. Pointing out that ‘ambiguity, when it consists of not calling a spade 
a spade, enables the writer to circumvent censorship,38 Osofisan compares his 
theatrical practice with that of traditional storytellers, who similarly offer 
trenchant criticisms of the powers that be, but get away with it (1998: 21). We 
have seen in the various permutations of ‘history’ and ‘myth’ that such 
ambiguity, and such storytelling, is relevant to Tegonni. In other contexts 
Osofisan has pointed out that the daring of writer and actors in the face of 
repression is undervalued by calling it ‘ambiguity’, and contrasts his own life 
under dictatorship with the exile chosen by writers such as Ngugi Wa 
Thiong’o; exile, he suggests, may be easier for the individual to bear but has 
a bad effect on the writing.>9 


37 See Awodiya 1993b: 38-9 and Adesokan 1993: 132. Griffiths 2000: 175-81 has a fine, 
nuanced account of the temporal unfolding of Osofisan’s dramatic politics, and finds that the 
more recent plays analyse ‘the contemporary issues facing Nigeria in more powerful and 
optimistic forms’ than the earlier. 

38 Adesokan 1993: 133-5, Crow 2000: 49, Osofisan 1998: 11. 

39 Awodiya ed. 1993: 135 and 65-6. 
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The second argument that Osofisan offers about ‘ambiguity’ is more 
theoretical, if equally politicized; the play does not have to make up its 
mind, but the audience does. While the historical composition of the audi- 
ence has frequently been a critical factor in the analyses of the plays we have 
offered here, such as in the case of The Gods Are Not To Blame or The Island, 
the works of Osofisan raise the stakes for the audience to a considerable 
extent. Osofisan insists on his plays as catalysts for debate, sometimes literally 
so, as when at the end of Once Upon Four Robbers the action is handed over to 
the audience to discuss and to deliver a verdict. The various surprises, 
revelations, coups, and contradictions in his work are characteristically 
explained as devices to provoke audience reaction and consequently audience 
reflection, not least by Osofisan himself in his account of his theatrical 
practice (Enekwe 1993: 18):4° 


As to my writing mainly for the stage, let us say I want desperately to get close to the 
spectator, to each and every one who I have trapped in the darkness of half-light, to 
penetrate very closely and intimately, like a knife in the ribs. I want to make the 
spectator happy and yet uncomfortable. I want to turn him open, guts and all, 
spice him, cook him in the filthy, stinking broil of our history. I want him washed 
inside out, in the naked truth, and then I spew him back again a different man. 
I believe that, if we wound ourselves often and painfully enough with reality, with the 
reality around us, if we refuse to bandage our sensitive spots shielding them from 
the hurt of truth, I believe that we can attain a new and positive awareness. 


It is unnecessary to suppose that work of twenty years later could be 
directly explained by these aims, and by 1987 Osofisan was suggesting that 
his theatre was characterized less by anger and more by the search for 
solutions (Awodiya 1993a: 76). On the other hand, even in 1998 the wound- 
ing metaphor is live within Osofisan’s descriptions of his practice, and is 
connected to the commitment to audience reaction (1998: 15-16): ‘I am 
constantly, ceaselessly pounding at the educated class, trying to lance, and 
heal from within, that abscess which Fanon so presciently identified long ago 
as our distorted consciousness ... Deliberately I put pepper on the open sore 
of the educated class’s consumer mentality, its limp mimicry of foreign 
cultures.’ Delighted, by his own account, when audiences grow angry with 
his plays, Osofisan claims deliberately to provoke the audience by providing 
plays that defy expectation either by remaining open-ended, or by ending 
badly for sympathetic characters.4! In connection with Tegonni, Osofisan 
notes that the play contradicts itself, in the shifts of affirmation and negation 


40 See also Richards’s important chapter in 1996: 117-52. 
41 Obafemi 1993b: 103, Adesokan 1993: 133, Osofisan 1998: 30. 
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that we have analysed, and claims that this contradiction furthers the play’s 
political work.*2 

In its political dimension and in its theatrical, ‘ambiguity’ cannot be more 
than a shorthand label for how Osofisan’s theatre works and how it responds 
to the conditions of its possibility. To pursue this trope in relation to Tegonni, 
however, is to raise another issue, namely that of the tragic. Tegonni proclaims 
some kind of affiliation within a tradition of tragic dramas, but its dialectical 
movement resists a final pronouncement on its generic identity, whether as 
tragedy or as something else. “Iragedy’ in a conventional sense can be, as 
Eagleton writes parodically (2003: p. ix), a matter of ‘virile warriors and 
immolated virgins, cosmic fatality and stoical acquiescence’, and as such, it 
poses an obvious challenge to those on the political Left, who must at some 
level subscribe to the more positive view that the human lot can be improved 
by human efforts. Linked to this issue is that of the relations between Tegonni, 
and indeed others of Osofisan’s oeuvre, and the work of Wole Soyinka. 
Soyinka is known as an exponent of a particular version of the tragic, which 
often entails that his dramas evoke Greek models, and he has also theorized 
the relations between Greek and African (specifically Yoruba) tragic theatre in 
‘The Fourth Stage’. The question raised by the dialogue between Soyinka and 
Osofisan is to what extent the tragic can be life-affirming, and to what extent 
it must be rejected because what is needed is ‘socialism not despair, history not 
doom’ (Obafemi 1993a: 25). In what ways does Tegonni address this issue? 

One way to approach Soyinka’s tragic paradigm is via the figure of self- 
sacrifice.43 Etherton’s description is very useful here (1982: 293): 


Soyinka’s protagonists ‘discover meaning’ in their lives, which concerns the search 
for self and has metaphysical implications for their societies. The ‘oneness’ of the 
protagonist, which he finally achieves, usually in the moment of sacrifice, parallels the 
restoration of equilibrium in the society ... None of the protagonists actively engages 
with the society to change it. Their understanding, and each one’s sacrifice, is always 
by way of an example to society: a ritual demonstration of its readjustment; a 
restoration of its equilibrium by example. 


While the self-sacrifice of the protagonist can thus help the community 
towards health, it is generally agreed that the cosmos in Soyinka’s theatre 
works cyclically, so that the sacrificial gesture presumably has to be renewed 
at a later date. “History is conceived as spiral, (re)presenting in essence 
an enduring repertoire of challenges and responses’ (Richards 1996: 20). 


42 See Jeyifo 1995: 124 and 139. 

43 Several recent commentators on Soyinka note a disjunction between the earlier ‘meta- 
physical’ works, which are ‘tragic in the sense to be explored, and the later more overtly political 
works. See e.g. Griffiths 2000: 184-5. 
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This is arguably a reactionary view of historical process (since it is hardly 
process at all), which might otherwise be seen as ‘linear and unidirectional, 
with its subjects able to collectively move toward eventual, more beneficial 
mastery over productive and social relations’ (ibid.). Osofisan has gone on 
record as rejecting what he sees as the unproductive ambiguity of Soyinka’s 
cyclical model (1994: 53), an ambiguity which he differentiates from his own 
commitments: ‘the real problem with Soyinka’s theatre was, and is, not so 
much its “obscurity” but rather its ambiguity, its refusal, after many scenes of 
candid exposure, to proclaim a formal stand in the conflict it ceaselessly 
enacts between the forces of evil and of good, of death and life? Calling this 
the ‘luxurious’ rhetoric of liberal humanism (ibid. 59), Osofisan elsewhere 
criticizes the humanism that delivers horror without offering an alternative to 
it (Obafemi 1993a: 25). The cyclical model is invoked only to speed the 
process of its transcendence: ‘like others on other fronts, [I have] tried 
through theatre to empower my audience and help them to transcend our 
tragic cycle’ (Osofisan 1998: 33), and we have seen, in the debate between 
Antigone and Tegonni, that the tragic cycle must yield to one powered by 
positive human efforts. While acknowledging that the account given here of 
Soyinka does not purport to be a thorough analysis, we might say that in his 
dramas the cycle cannot be transcended, although the sacrificial gesture can 
presumably move it on to its positive aspect. 

The sacrificial gesture requires a certain type of individual to perform it, 
and crucially it requires an individual; Soyinka’s theatre does not canvass 
collective action. Etherton describes the individual required (1982: 293): ‘the 
protagonist has to be a very specific sort of person: he is the one who acts; who 
is able to exercise his will; the creative artist; someone who embodies and 
comprehends the contradiction of creativity and destruction’ Soyinka has 
attracted considerable criticism for his theatre’s perceived reliance on heroic 
individuals rather than on any collective energies.44 While the ‘heroic indi- 
vidual’ can recognizably be traced back to Greek drama and thus to the 
tradition that calls itself “Western, there are good arguments that African 
ideological norms more readily tend to a sense of a collective. Motivated by 
allegiance to socialism as well as by rejection of tragedy, Osofisan’s work 
counters the ‘heroic individual’ with the heroic struggles of the collective 
(Awodiya ed. 1993: 13). Addressing himself directly to Soyinka, he argues that 
the movement of history is not with individuals, because the trajectory of any 


44 See Jones 1988: 12-13 and Wright 1993: 77. Msiska 1998: 64 claims, however, that in 
Soyinka ‘strong and inspirational leadership ... is engendered by a sensitivity to a collective 
desire for change’, and Gates 2001a: 75 writes that ‘Soyinka’s protagonists are protagonists for 
the community; they stand as embodiments of the communal will’ 
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one person is going to look very like a repeated cycle of failure, and thus will 
offer no enlightenment (Obafemi 1993a: 29-30). He also questions, however, 
whether art or literature can be really profound without tragedy (ibid. 30). 

While much of Osofisan’s theatre, including Tegonni, can be seen to take 
issue with the positions that have been attributed to Soyinka, Tegonni stands 
out for the solutions that it offers.44 The drama inherits from the Greek play 
both a heroic figure and a gesture of self-sacrifice, but manages to interrogate 
both thoroughly without abandoning all ambition to improve the human lot. 
For instance, the hero- or rather heroine-figure is immediately doubled, 
between Tegonni and Antigone, so that it adumbrates a collective rather 
than a solitary effort, in line with African cultural traditions as much as 
with socialist politics.4° In the important scene that we discussed previously, 
Antigone, from the past, can be seen to inspire Tegonni, in the (dramatic) 
present, but we can also read the scene to say that Tegonni’s heroism of 
the here and now reinforces Antigone’s position as a timeless guardian of 
the heroic impulse. Nor is the hero-figure merely doubled; there are also 
Tegonni’s three women friends to take into account, who are easily as feisty as 
she and equally willing to die for their principles (90). 

Despite this proliferation of heroines and their readiness for self-sacrifice, 
the notion of sacrifice is pointedly questioned in the play, in a response to 
Soyinka as well as to the tragic tradition in general. When Bayo and Isokun 
are trying to persuade Tegonni to make the public apology and live, they 
mount good arguments for her survival. As we saw above, her action of 
having buried her brother remains efficacious whether she lives or dies; 
in other words, if she humiliates herself and lives, the community has 
nonetheless received the benefit from her deed: ‘we know the meaning of 
your action. And it’s not only the dead in fact who will profit from it. The 
living too have been saved from a malediction that would have taken several 
seasons to cleanse... Whatever one says now, whether you apologise or not, 
the sanctity of that gesture you made remains’ (106). Tegonni counters with 
the fact that her humiliation will spell a kind of spiritual death for the 
community: “Of course I want to go on living! But if the cost of that 
will mean the death of our people, then I am willing to die’ It is Bayo’s 
response that is crucial to our argument here: ‘It is a sacrifice the town has no 


45 See Crow 2000: 30 for a summation of the relations among Rotimi, Soyinka, and Osofisan. 
The oedipal pattern discernable between Osofisan and Soyinka gains interest from the fact that 
Osofisan lost his birth father as a tiny baby. In earlier statements he denied that there were any 
father figures in his drama (Awodiya 1993a: 58), but this has been more recently disproved by 
e.g. Birthdays Are Not For Dying, Farewell to a Cannibal Rage, and Tegonni, among others. 

46 In an interview with Jeyifo (1995: 123) Osofisan discusses ‘solitary heroism’ in Africa; he 
states that it is rare, and that it is in any case not the answer to African problems. 
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right to demand of you (106). The economy of sacrifice is presented 
quite differently from how we are often encouraged to understand it; since 
Tegonni’s act has already been of benefit to her people, the town has no right 
to a sacrifice. She is exempt from a calculation about the relative worth of 
individual and community, and there is thus no necessity for the emergence 
of a self-sacrificial hero. If it is also the case that Tegonni will be of more use to 
her people alive than dead, as Bayo and Isokun suggest, then the sacrificial 
gesture is rendered still more questionable. As the scene unfolds, Isokun 
shows Tegonni how ‘to spend our time fighting [the Governor] is to merely 
waste our energy. He is not the enemy, but we ourselves’ (107), and adduces 
the examples of black-on-black aggression and exploitation that were 
discussed above. He then sums up why, in this context, Tegonni should live 
(108): “Give in to the whiteman. It’s all a game, and there are times 
one retreats, in order to better strengthen oneself for attack. There’s so 
much to do, my daughter, and the greater challenge before your generation, 
believe me, is to live, and become engaged...’ As we have suggested, the 
‘generation’ that Isokun refers to may be understood as not that of the late 
nineteenth century but that of independence and post-independence, and 
possibly also of the modern period, where the talents and dedication of such 
as Tegonni are clearly needed. The conclusion definitely offers itself that 
Tegonni should, and could, have lived. 

Given this questioning on the part of the play, was Tegonni’s ultimate 
sacrifice in fact successful or not? Did it lead to any kind of health for the 
community? The Creon figure, unlike in the Greek antecedent (but like in 
Odale’s Choice and The Island) does not see any of the error of his ways. 
Instead he dies of a heart attack in the midst of the riot that closes the action, 
shouting for Tegonni to be sold into slavery (138). Since it brings no change in 
the oppressor, perhaps we can conclude that the sacrifice is not entirely 
worthwhile. Furthermore, it is not just Tegonni and Allan Jones who die, 
because ‘more women fall’ (140) during the last few moments of riot and 
shooting. The community is thus undermined by those who wish to save it, 
and the heroic self-sacrifice engenders the accidental sacrifice of others. On 
the other hand, Tegonni’s sacrificial gesture has the effect of bringing much 
of her community together against the occupiers; and on the historical 
level, beyond the immediate context of the drama, the sacrifice is of course 
eminently successful, because the historical colonizers were eventually forced 
to leave and the Nigerians gained their independence. But if we follow the 
calculation through we run up against the culpable inadequacy of many of the 
post-independence governments, and at that point we are led once more to a 
questioning of the sacrifice. If we understand Tegonni to concern itself as 
much with the postcolonial as with the colonial state, then the import of the 
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scene between Tegonni and Antigone, with its various discussions of the 
movement of history, may be that the sacrifice is successful, but nonetheless 
has to be renewed, perhaps even indefinitely. The dialectic must tremble on 
the brink of the circle. 


ANTIGONE’S BOAT 


Discussion of sacrifice generates discussion of tragedy, but Tegonni is a very 
funny play, funnier even than The Island or Odale’s Choice. Locally comic in 
the scenes involving the soldiers and the exchanges between Jones and the 
Revd Campbell, it is also generically comic in its focus on marriage, but 
especially in the bold gesture of having a happy ending.*” Before the action 
of the play gets underway, there is the Prologue and something like a dream 
sequence, and so too after the closing scenes of riot, when the principals are 
all dead, there is an Epilogue, which is also a way out, quite literally, of 
the various dilemmas that the play has proposed. During this Epilogue 
Antigone rouses the dead Tegonni and takes her onto the boat of Yemoja, 
the Yoruba water-goddess, which appeared during the initial dream sequence 
and which now materializes again. It is this boat that we must discuss to 
conclude our account of the play. 

Antigone’s ontological status in the play is, as we have seen, anything but 
secure. Both black and white, singular and plural, she derives from both 
history and myth, which themselves enter into varying relationships during 
the course of the play. As metatheatre and as metaphor (27) Antigone makes 
different claims on our attention from those of the other characters, which are 
underlined by the staging of her first entrance. After the Prologue, previously 
discussed, what happens is that (17): 


On a platform, the Water Goddess, Yemoja, in full, resplendent regalia, is rowed in, in 
a much-decorated boat ... Yemoja is surrounded by her female attendants, also richly 
dressed, and carrying mirrors. They and the boatmen swing and sway to a song which, 
however, we do not hear at first. Just a spectacle of dazzling colours and fluid, 
synchronized movements, all silent, as if observed through transparent glass. Then 
the song becomes audible... 


It is from this much-decorated boat that Antigone will emerge, although the 
audience cannot know this as the play commences. The boat is deliberately 


47 The generic hybridity of Osofisan’s work is the focus of some essays collected in Awodiya 
ed. 1996, e.g. the essays by Bamidele and Ukpokodu. 
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obscured, silent and dazzling, and after it stops on the stage, the play begins, 
so that its occupants are positioned as the play’s spectators (17): ‘As the 
following scene lights up, they freeze in motion, and silently observe...’ 
What might the ‘real’ spectators make of the scene? 

Wetmore has a particular interpretation of the boat of Yemoja, which may 
or may not be authorized by a historical production, but which is not 
particularly promoted by the published text. He reads the boat as a slaver, 
so that “Her [Yemoja’s] being rowed silently across the stage connects the Old 
World and the New, the mythos of the Yoruba with the reality of the Middle 
Passage. She is a Yoruba goddess and a future slave’ (2002: 183). As we shall 
indicate, we find this too pessimistic a reading for the published text, but it is 
certainly the case that the boat can speak for all the various kinds of mobility, 
forced and voluntary, that have constructed the Black Aegean within the Black 
Atlantic, even down to the dramatist’s own voyage from Lagos to Atlanta to 
direct the first production of the play. The boat can, however, be construed in 
a more positive way. When Antigone comes from the boat she introduces her 
‘bodyguards’ as friends, but if they also come from Greek mythology, and if 
they may thus be identified with the soldiers who appear in the ‘original’ 
Antigone, then as we have suggested, they used to be her captors rather than 
her friends. If that relationship has now been transformed or transcended, 
then the boat might be understood as a kind of utopian space within which 
such hostilities as those between Antigone and her guards are suspended. 
This reading becomes more attractive when the boat reappears at the end of 
the play in the Epilogue; it becomes clear that the boat, summoning up 
images of both slavery and utopia, is performing its own coordination of 
history and myth.48 

In the production on which Wetmore comments, the play seems to 
have ended with the deaths of Tegonni and Allan Jones, without a scene 
comparable to the reappearance of the boat. The Epilogue in the published 
text, then, represents a decision to salvage something from the wreckage, and 
draws the play away from tragedy to the positive, ‘comic end of the spectrum. 
It is worth quoting extensively (141): 


lights come up on the boat of Yemoja, the figures frozen on it, as we saw them last. 
Their song gradually becomes audible again, as the figures come alive, rowing around 
the Goddess. In a symbolic dance, Antigone comes and wakes Tegonni, and leads her, 
together with her retinue, to the boat. There is immediate visible joy on the boat, with 
perhaps a few crackers. Antigone and Tegonni kneel before the Goddess, and are each 
rewarded with a crystal fan and a dazzling blue necklace. The two rise again and join 
the rowing and singing, and the boat begins to leave. 


48 The notion that images of slavery and utopia could coexist might also be fed back into our 
reading of The Gospel at Colonus. 
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In the first production, it was made clear that Tegonni was to be understood 
as the daughter of Yemoja and also, like Antigone, as one of Yemoja’s periodic 
incarnations, which arrive only when sorely needed (Wetmore 2002: 190, 
193). This production thus ensured that an element of African culture was 
responsible for reorienting the Greek plot in the direction of salvation, not 
unlike the oracle of Ifa in The Gods Are Not To Blame. The published text of 
Tegonni does not insist on this precise reading, although it is available— 
for instance, the soldiers make reference to ‘our Mother on the boat’ (75). 
The published text seems thus more secular in its orientation; it keeps the 
framing appearances of the boat but dispenses with any specific religious 
construct. Even if Tegonni is not the daughter of Yemoja, however, what these 
framing appearances of the boat do is allow an overall reading of the play 
which validates Tegonni’s choices. By enacting a resurrection of Tegonni, the 
boat underwrites the decision that she and Antigone came to as a result of 
their long scene together; the sacrifice was worthwhile and the life was not 
wasted, because the tangible prize of renewed life is awarded on the magical 
boat if not in the visibly staged nineteenth century. Moreover, the characters 
on the boat proliferate in a way that suggests it performs a particular historical 
role. Although Antigone came from the boat with her retinue, she returns to it 
with Tegonni and her retinue too, thus constructing a boat that moves 
through space and time, supplying a relay of sacrificial freedom-fighters and 
offering a home to those who fall in defence of their principles. We may even 
be invited to see this relay as a more positive version of the potential relay of 
bodies at the end of Odale’s Choice. The boat makes myth and history meet 
again—when Tegonni ends up in the same place as Antigone—but this time 
insists that ‘myth’ can provide a workable paradigm for ‘history’, so that lived 
experience can offer the uplifting conclusions that might otherwise remain 
the property of fantasy. 

The final significance and semantic register of the boat must probably 
remain in doubt; it is as uncanny as it is beautiful. In one respect, however, 
the boat makes an unequivocally positive statement. When Antigone arrives 
to join the play, the obscurity of the boat’s appearance and provenance means 
that we are not required to think of Antigone as coming from ancient Greece, 
or Via Britain.4° The signs of Antigone’s colonial past are erased, and she does 
not bring the kinds of anxieties that might be generated if her status as a icon 
of ‘Western’ culture were underlined. Thus, when Tegonni’s friends recognize 
her, they do so in straightforward and untroubled fashion (26), without the 
stress that characterized Augustus’ encounters with the Greeks in The Darker 


49 This is more obviously the case if Antigone is black, as on p. 26, but as we discussed above, 
she is not unequivocally so. 
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Face of the Earth or Winston’s encounter with Antigone itself in The Island. 
And if Antigone here resists being thought of as ‘colonial, then the fact 
that she arrives on the boat of the Yoruba water-goddess invites us instead 
to think of her as African. This dramatic appropriation perhaps outdoes even 
Soyinka’s gesture in The Bacchae of Euripides, where, as we saw in Chapter 1, 
the relations between Greece and Africa shortcircuit the colonial relationship; 
here, instead, Africa expands to include within itself the ‘original’ text, and 
ignores the colonial dimension entirely. Tegonni thus represents a fitting 
conclusion to our series of plays invoking Antigone. At the end of Odale’s 
Choice, Odale offers the audience the opportunity to take up Antigone’s 
position; at the end of The Island, Winston dons Antigone’s garb to find a 
new voice. There is a sense in which these plays, then, have turned Africans 
into Antigone; Tegonni affirms the independence of its postcolonial vision by 
turning Antigone into an African. 

The comedy and the happy ending, with its escape from death, come close 
to redefining the genre that this Antigone finds herself in. The deliberate 
modification of the hero, and the interrogation of sacrifice, respond not only 
to Soyinka, but also to any larger notion of ‘tragedy’. The tragic tradition 
brings the problematics that we have already explored, but as we saw in 
Chapter 1 it is also vulnerable to charges of Eurocentrism. As theorized by 
Steiner, the tragic essence migrates around Europe from Greece to Britain and 
thence to Russia and Scandinavia, and no other continent or race can produce 
tragedy with the authentic stamp of Hellenism. The ending of Tegonni 
deliberately departs from tragic tradition in being ‘happy’, but also ensures 
that the salvation on offer is provided by an element of traditional African 
religion. 

Osofisan’s dramaturgy and politics directly confront the informing para- 
doxes that this study takes as its subject. African and African-American 
writers in post-independence and post-civil rights societies have repeatedly 
chosen to write plays modelled on figures who speak of the power of the past, 
not of the future, and who proclaim a fundamental inconcinnity between 
human desires for self-determination and the unseen purposes of the uni- 
verse. Such modelling would be problematic for societies emerging from 
periods of oppression and exploitation even if it could shed the ideological 
baggage of colonialism. In the analyses mounted here we have examined the 
various strategies deployed to work through or round the oedipal dilemma of 
the postcolonial tragic adaptations, but none of the plays is unequivocal about 
its success in this task, and all follow, to a significant extent, the dark contours 
of the Greek antecedents. Together, however, they seem to propose another 
account of ‘tragedy. After the conflagration of Europe in World War II, 
Adorno claimed that the Holocaust had made poetry impossible, and Steiner, 
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more specifically, that tragedy, as the product and concomitant of a European 
history, was dead. This study has suggested instead that tragedy died and went 
to Africa; the forcible export from Europe of the long tragedy of colonization 
and decolonization was met by the emergence of a new genre which worked to 
render that process in all its intimate, damaged complexity. 
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